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Facts as Fascinatin 


Il. PROBLEM 


I. How did 
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PROJECT: To develop an understanding and 


i reciation of the Indi 


the Indiar before the 
Ww hite Man came? 
Where they lived. p. 2962. 
Physical characteristics. p. 2962. 
Language. p. 2963 
Religion. pp. 2964, 2965 
. Government. pp. 2965, 2966. 


Industries. p. 2966. 
- Homes. p. 2 
Dress. Pp 2967. 
Amusements. p. 2967. 
10. Origin. p. 2962 
11. Types ‘ 


CENA e 


f Indians. p. 2962. 


How have the Indians been 
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MLUALULTLS 


1. In number. p. 2962. 

2. In warlikeness. pp. 2966, 2968. 

3. In methods of transportation. p. 2967, 
4. Industries. p. 2966. 

5. Citizenship. p. 2968 

6. Education. pp. 2969, 5999, 


7. Indian Reservations. p. 2969, 


. ADDITIONAL PROJECTS: 


1. Prepare a debate on the following: 
Resolved: That the Indian has been 
unjustly treated by being deprived of 
his land by the whites. 

2. Prepare a paper on the topic: 

Some erroneous ideas concerning In- 
dian life as it existed before the white 
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Best-Loved Tales 


Like Cooper’s Indian stories, World 
Book readings hold children spellbound 


H AVE you ever read “The Last of the Mohicans” to 
} agroup of normally noisy youngsters? Remember 
how they sat silent, open-mouthed, intent on every 
movement of their Indian hero, Uncas; how they fol- 
lowed him stealthily through the leafy forest, ears at- 
tuned to every sound, eyes peering sharply into the 
eerie shadows ahead, muscles set to spring? Cooper 
knew the secret of holding the child mind spellbound 
by a simple, narrative style that was vivid and under- 
standable. 


Have you ever wished that every subject could be made 
as interesting to children as that immortal story? Then 
read The World Book, and see how its lively pages 
are written to stir the imagination of children. An in- 
finite variety of subjects, covering every field of human 
thought, are here presented in clear-cut, storybook 
style that breathes life into cold facts, and makes them 
real and unforgettable. 


Your task is simplified. Your classroom becomes an 
open forum. The children find new romance in the 
world about them, and shake off the indifference 
that makes teaching difficult. 


You will find all kinds of project matter in The World 
Book, ready for instant reference. Facts are organized, 
grouped and related. They apply directly to the subject 
of study. Only an educator who knows the teacher’s 
problem could have edited this book. M. V. O’Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin is the Editor in Chief 
who has made The World Book the preferred reference 
set today in tens of thousands of American schools. 


The World Book is a 10-volume set, containing 7,000 
pages, and is fully illustrated. It is an encyclopedia of 
authoritative information that many teachers find in- 
dispensable. Moreover, it is an impressive addition 
to a personal library. 


Free pages, sent on request, can show you how valuable The World 
Book will be in saving time, and making topics interesting. Terms for 
paymentare as low as 
20c a day. Tear out 
and send the coupon 
below for 















specimen 


pages and _ booklet, 
**Making School Days 
Count”. Also with- 


out charge a 68-page 
booklet on projects 
and problems (regular 


price 50c) ready for 
use in the school 
room. Sign and 


send the coupon at 
before you 
turn this page. 


once 





infil —— i through contact with White man came. W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Men? Dept. 92, 154 East Crie Street, C ago, Il! 
| Please mail your 68-page t et on “Projects ar Pr ems” f 
teachers using the project met vit it cost or obligatior 
| Send me FREE specimen pags fThe World B copies y 
HE ORLD OOK ccnara ant -_ — | 
| Var 
’ ’ J ) Street... 
ranized Knowledge in Story and Pictures | 
° . City. 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 92, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois | 
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Makes Harmonica Part of 
Regular School Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 


A Really Practical Aid to the Teacher in Inspiring Interest of All Pupils in Music 


| pee training of a “musical ear” in children and 
the ability to read music at sight readily—the 
waboo of most being stimu 
ted to a very large extent by the introduction 
the harmonica as a part of the regular musical 
rriculum in thousands of schools. 


teachers—is now 


his modern method of teaching music success- 
boys and girls who 
ive had very little love for music in the past and 
ates, not only interest, but a real enthusiasm 
r performance. 


illy reaches thousands of 


Inculcates True Musical “Taste” 
Develops Character 

hildren of every age enjoy the harmonica. They 
re inspired by the fact that they can produce 
eal music”’ so quickly and with so little effort, 
d from this point, it is an easy matter for the 
to lead them into a greater interest in 
music and its appreciation. 


eacher 


With the desire to play aroused—with the abil 
ty to read notes—the next step lies in encourag 
ng the formation of bands or orchestras. It has 
een found repeatedly that even pupils who are 
enerally .unruly and backward in their formal 
tudies are attracted to school when other means 
iil, by membership in a harmonica band. Big 
oys with changing voices, timid girls, retarded 
hildren—these show an especially active interest 
n harmonica group work. And thru the strong 
fascination of this novel type of training, they 
nconsciously develop concentration, persever- 


nce and preciseness. 
Interesting Experience of 
| New York Principal 
| is interesting to note what Edward R. Ma- 
rulre, Principal of Junior High School No. 61, 
= New York City, says in respect to the part which 


armonica group work plays in the building of 
haracter : 





COWG 


LBERT G 


perintendent of 


ILL, Su 


School De- 





partment, The Pennsylva- 
nia Institution for the In- 
NY . 
' f struction of the Blind, 


Overbrox Philadelphia, 
“Our boys and 
st like’ all other 
Philadelphia 
fluence of the 
When fifty 
voluntarily for 
their 
interest has 


Pa., says: 

















girls are ‘ 
thousands in 
coming under the hypnotic in 
harmonica; they ‘just love 
boys and fifty girls com: 
rehearsal during free 


practice and 


time, it means a new kind of 


been awakened. Every boy and girl is a lot 
smarter than they or we think they are; if 
ve can stimulate their interest in music by 
wider and 


itself. 


the harmonica, opportunity for 
will 
Band’ 


program; th 


bigger things surely 
Our ‘Harmonica 


tion to the 


present 
has only one objec- 


rehearsals don’t 





often enough!” 


come 











a y DAY © J 
“As a socializing factor the harmonica ranks 
high. I have had experience with the so-called 


‘bad boy’. His interest awakened and en 
his success with the instrument, | 
an additional hold upon him, a 
Many a fellow has 


once 
couraged by 
have through this 
leverage with which to work 


been saved in this way.” 

Miss Nellie C. Hudd, Principal of the Stewart 
School of Chicago adds: “In our school where the 
development of character is the big purpose un- 
derlying all we do—the harmonica is ‘par excel 
lence’ in furnishing the motive for splendid team 
work and mutual helpfulness.” 


Harmonica Instruction Simple 
Progress Rapid 

Teachers and music supervisors have found the 
instruction of harmonica simple and results most 
gratifying. With the illustrated instruc 
tion books, four-part harmony charts for teach 
ers, and individual “part” for the children, 
progress is (To 
and others in authority this material will be sent 
without charge upon request.) 
utes’ practice, the player is 
and shortly thereafter to render th 
odies of school and old favorites. 


aid of 


cards 
astonishingly rapid. teachers 
With a few min 
able to run the scale 


simple mel 


In the words of Miss Ruth Townsend, Supervisor 
of Music in Schools of Paducah, Ky., “We hesi 
tated about taking up harmonica work, owing to 
our lack of knowledge of this instrument, but 
found that with the aid of your free instruction 
books and charts it was easy for the children to 
learn to play.” 


To enable teachers to study the results of harmonica 


group work in many schools, under varying condi 
tions, a thorough treatment of the subject has been 
prepared in the form of a brochure entitled “The 


Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern 


Education of Girls and Boys.”  _ oriemnattiiiiesbs 
This brochure earries practical | , 
uggestions and helps for indi- | 

vidual as well as group instruc- | ) 
tion on the harmonica—it tells 
how to organize orchestras and 

bands—and gives directions for : 

the successful staging of har- —— 
monica contests. Furnished up- | poe aes 

on request. mera “ised | 
See Gul aut Boye 
M. Hohner, 1 Dept. 542-1 —— 
114 East 16th St., New Yor 

Gentlemen: Please send me without char Brochur T 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Mo Rd 

Gu and Boy 
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RADIOLAS 


recommended for 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
the “18” “60” 
models, which are easily operated from 
any electric outlet. 


classroom use are and 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
[leterodyne circuit, is particularly ree- 
ommended for use at points where 
other sets do not prov ide good recep- 
tion, 


RCA RADIOLA 18— Most popular type 
of Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-/re- 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. 
model (less Radiotrons). 


quency . 


“ “ a 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Friday 


Time) 


Damrosch every 


morning at ll o'clock (Eastern Standard 


until May 10 through the following stations: 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making 


the operation of any number of loud- 


possible 


speakers in different rooms by a single 


receiver, or any number of receivers 


from a single antenna. Complete in- 


had 


by writing the Radio Corporation ot 


formation regarding this may be 


(merica. 


WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springtield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRYV 
W RE 


Richmond 
Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WILAS Louisvill 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WRT Charlotu 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WEAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
KOA Denver 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAP Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 
KYW Chicago 


RCA R {DIOL i 60—The super-selective, 


super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio, For A.C. operation. 
S117 (less Radiotrons). 

RC 4 LOUDSPEAKER 103—The im- 
proved magnetic type, for use with either 
the “18” or “00° Radiola. 837.50. 


Division of Kducation 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
2445 Broadway, New Vork 


Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education™ by 


Street Addres- 


City State 


| 
{ 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 


RCA RADIOL 


MADE MAKERS 


OF THE RADIOTRON 


use in the schools 


Alice Keith. 


— cl 
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is published on the 15 4 the month prev s to the 
date bears. and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the mor it is published only d g the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 


omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


id 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions « 


tunued at expiration. 


be dia 


RENEWALS—To insure no mterruption in the re 


ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us t later 
than the 10th of the month of expirati thus the re 
news! of @ subscription e ring with the February 


number should reach us before February 10th, etc 


| ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the h to receive attent for the 
| following month's issue (the first of December for the 
| January issue, etc.) Otherwise that r ber will go to 
| your old address and can be secured only by rer 
jc iM Stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwa g instructions 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, ete. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
end the merchand service which they offer Any 
| transactions pr g unsatisfactory to our subscribers 





should be reported to us immediately. 











UR leading article this 

month, by A. J. Stod- 
dard, “Informalizing the Elemen- 
tary School,” deals with the ques- 
tion of adapting school programs to 
the child and his all-round develop- 
ment. In this discussion, Mr. Stod- 


dard, who is Superintendent of 
Schools in the city of Schenectady, 
New York, tells of the changes nec- 
essary in attitudes, procedure, and 
equipment, if our schools are to be 
truly “child-centered.” “Any room 
can be informalized if the teacher 
really wants to do so,” he says, and 
1 thoughtful reading of his article 
should inspire many with this de- 


sire 


bess first of two articles written 
by Ellen M. Bertie, under the 
title, “Typical Assembly Programs 
Auditorium,” this 


for the appears 


month. They will be especially in- 
teresting to teachers who work in 
platoon schools. Several types of 
music assemblies (racial music, in- 
struments of the orchestra, and 
thers), together with physical edu- 
cation, science, and story-hour as- 
The sec- 


ond article, which will appear next 


semblies, are described. 


month, continues the discussion. 


HE art of pottery-making and 

its contribution to the advance- 
ment of mankind is discussed by 
F. L. DuMond in his article, “The 
Potter’s Magic Art,” in this issue 
As our readers 
doubtless know, Mr. DuMond, who 
is Curator of Education in the Kent 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, began last September a 


of the magazine. 


Scientific Museum, 
eries of articles dealing with the 
fundamentals on which civilization 
In March, Mr. DuMond 


will tell how certain animals be- 


is based. 


Came domesticated, and how they 


ive furthered the cause of civiliz- 


tion. 
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EXT 
subject will be “Spring,” 


month our cover 


by Corot, a picture which typifies 
work. He 
first 


his best shows in this 


painting “that hour of the 
morning, when the early rays of the 
sun have lifted the veils of vapor 
the surface of the 


from sleeping 


lake, and dissolved them into a 


shimmering mist.” We quote from 


the lesson on the picture 


1“ HER article, “Primary Lan- 
guage Teaching,” in this issue, 
Ada R. Polkinghorne, Critic Teach- 
er, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago, tells how 
English is taught there. From the 


time the child enters the school, 
spontaneity of expression is en- 
couraged, and the instruction given 
is directed toward increasing idea- 
tional 


content. Examples of the 


children’s work demonstrate the 


efficiency of the method used. 


HAT 


the primary grades is closely 


interrecitation work in 


related to improvement in instruc- 
tion is the theme of Carlotte Koch’s 
article, “Interrecitation Work in 
the Primary Grades,” in this month’s 
issue. Miss Koch, who is primary 


supervisor in Glendive, Montana, 


discusses a supervisory program 
the aim of which is to enable teach- 
ers to see the importance of such 


work in the lower grades. 


N AN article this month, entitled 
“Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion,” W. D. Armentrout, Director 
State 
Greeley, Colo- 


of Instruction, Colorado 
Teachers College, 
rado, emphasizes the importance of 
the attitude of the learner in any 
educative process. Only when the 
learner is vitally interested will he 
put forth his best effort, and joy in 


the achievement 


itself must take 


the place of external rewards. 
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Correlated’ 








State after State, City after City, 
School after School, swinging to 


Dr. Freeman’s 


Remarkable New System 


Schools everywhere are swinging to this new system of Teaching 
Handwriting discovered and developed by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago. 

It is now in use in many of the most important cities of the coun- 
try, including Chicago, Washington, Baltimore, Louisvi'le, Los 
\ngeles, San Francisco, Atlanta, Syracuse, Columbus, Spokane, 
Schenectady and many others. 


Rapid, Legible Writing 
With Much Less Effort 


The same 


The results already accomplished Handwriting are ungraded. 
with Dr. Freeman’s New System kind of instruction in Handwriting 
prove that it achieves a fine, rapid, and the same size of copies are often 
legible handwriting with the least ex unwisely given from the first grade 


penditure of time and effort by both to the eighth. Correlated Handwrit 


teacher and pupil. ing Compendiums and_ Teachers’ 
. Manuals contain different subject 

By this Method no attempt is made matter, different methods and apply | 
to present ideals or accomplish ends different standards, in each grade. 


in the lower grades that are achieved 
in the eighth grade or high school, 
but the to be attained are 
carefully scientifically approxi 


Each grade in this course has its dis- 
tinctive aim, proper size of letters, 
and the aim fits the child’s stage of de- 
velopment and his stage of learning. 


objects 
and 


mated to the mental and physical : 
apacities of the pupils from year to Also, this system correlates Hand- 
vear. writing with other studies, such as 
language, spelling, arithmetic, hy- 
Courses in reading, in spelling, in giene, etc. It readily facilitates th« 
arithmetic, in natural science, must transfer of skill from writing to other 
be carefully graded Most courses in subjects. 


Given fo leachers 


These Two 







on Penmanship 


Dr. 
the 


one 


use of six Teachers’ 


for each grade—and six 


Freeman’s System involves | 
Manuals | 


| tained from Secretary 


.. Sample Books 


| 


| 


Compendiums for pupils—each | 

adapted to the child’s develop- 

ment at that particular stage. 
The Teachers’ Manuals contain complete instructions, enabling any 
Teacher to secure the desired results. 








- 
es ee ee ee _———— 
Send the Coupon | The Zaner-Bloser Co., D-pi. N, Columbus, Ohio 
The price of these Teachers’ Manuals ia 2h Gentlemen lL enclose 6¢ postage for which 
each, it for a limited time we shall send to please send me full information regarding Dr 
ny — her interested one Teachers’ Manual Freeman's New System of “Correlated Hand- 
umd one Compendium for use of pur ott = | writing” ; also one Compendium and one Teach- 
or 6e oF pay postage Be sure to state ers’ Manual to correspond, 
hich grad desired Fill out and mail t 
oupon at once 
Special Ach about Dr. Freeman's Scientific Name Grade 
Seak f re ting Handwriting Very help- | 
Gra 1. 5 and 6 
Street Address 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. | 
Dept. N Columbus, Ohio 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 | Town State 
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Important Notice 


Montana Adopts 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Superintendents’ Program at 
Cleveland Announced 


Through the courtesy of the Division 
of Publications, National Education 
Association, in sending us advance 
proofs, we are able to present the Ten- 
tative Program of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, to be 
held at Cleveland February 24-28 
Members of the N. E. are advised 
that special railroad rates of one and 
one-half fare for the round trip will be 
available to those holding identification 
certificates. These latter are to be ob- 
J. W. Crabtree, 
N. E. A. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. (¢ 

Sleeping-room reservations are han- 
dled through the Housing Committee, 
Albert C. Eldredge, chairman, Room 
1604, Terminal Tower Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Convention headquarters, 
registration, post office, exhibits, and 
general sessions will all be located in 
the Cieveland Public Auditorium. 


Sunday Morning, February 24 

The 
nation 
morning the 
“How Can the 
Democrac om In 
Type oj; 


ministers of Cleveland and 
invited to discuss Sunday 
convention thesis, namely, 
Public Schools Better Serve 
creasingly Pro Higher 
Citizen? 


are 


duce a 


Sunday, February 24, 3:15 p.m. 


Ser 


Vesper 


Hall, Public 
B. 


Auditorium. 
Hayden, pastor, 


lace—Music 


Speaker—Rev. Joe 


Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land. 

Music—Glendale Choral Club, Cleveland, 
under the direction of Russell Mor 
gan, director of music, Cleveland public 
schools. 

Monday, February 25, 9:00 a.m. 

“How Can the Convention Thesis Be An- 
sweres Through a Better Financing of 
Publie Education?” 

Singing—Led by Albert Edmund Brown, 
dean, Ithaca Ins titution of Public School 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Responsive Prayer—Led by the president 
of the department. 


Presiding—Robinson G. Jones, superintend- 
ent of schools, Cleveland. 

Address of welcome—E. M. Williams, 
ident of the Board of Education, 
land. 

President’s address—Frank 
superintendent of schools, 


pres- 
Cleve- 


D. 


Ithaca, N. 
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PosterPatternBooks 


| ets., 


| derella, 


of the 


Boynton, | 


“Our Chief Concern with the Future School 


Building Program”—Jos “¥ M. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco. 
“How is Education to Be Financed in View 


of the Increasing Cost?”—George D. 
Strayer, professor of school administra 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


| Report of the Committee on Lay Relations 


-M. G. 
Sioux 


( lark, 
City, 


superintendent of schools, 
lowa, 


| colors with an outline flag 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


Instructor Poster Patterns BOOKS 


I and [] 
Each of these 

tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 
of the patterns in 
book are of Mother 
characters; others 
with children, their 
and their play. No 
terns alike in the 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
Price, each Book, 50 
postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal ——— 


y 
of . 
~ LN) A 
Primary Plans, 


$2.65. Either with, The. Pathfinder, 1 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


- 





books con- 


STRUCT 

POS Jit 

PATTER 
& ° 


20 
each 
Goose 
deal 
pet 
pat- 
two 





ers, 


yr 





Contains 


patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 

14 inches, each illustrating roy? Pen 
a well-known story. Some POSTE 

of the subjects are: Cin- ATTER 


Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns 
form 10 posters, 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 





Patterns 


HEALTH 
POSTER 





in this book 
size 





subjects are Sleep With 

Windows Open, Clean the 

Teeth Every Day, Bathe PATTERNS 
More Than Once a Week, oe 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. ; Ay 
Heavy paper covers. Price * «<A 

80 cents, postpaid. With Se 
Normal Instructor-Primary cH ¥ 
Plans, | year, $2.65. With i 


The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health F Posters 


Contains patterns 
making 10 poster 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), ete. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


for 
size 








Instructor Jointed Toys ®00**! 


Each of these two books , 


contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making 


Book I contains twenty- 





two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 





and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper cover 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | year 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 


terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 


and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 


Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, | yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and Their F lags 


ull 
- 
various 
little citi- 
in their 











Contains 
page outline 
boys and girls of 
countries. These 
zens are dressed 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
reproduced in its true 


eighteen 
drawings 
LITTLE CITIZENS 
a 





to be copied 
Splendid 
troducing 


and colored. 
material for in- 
geography. 9 x 
12 inches. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With )or- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 8.5! 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Office 
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EDITED BY FRANCIS J. RIGNEY | 


FUN WITH PAPER . 


FOLDING 
A wonderful new fund of entertainment—Any | 


By W. D. MURRAY 
boy can do the tricks and delight his friends 


“A few deft folds and suddenly we have a f 
or a fish, a bird ora battleship, aeroplar r 
q pagoda,”’ and myriads of ot Fully | 
illustrated. SOLD EVERYWHERE | 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., | 
N.Y. 851 Cass St., Chicago. 















BASKETRY MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Colored Reed, l5crolls. Best ou ality in all Popular 
lors. White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on 
urge orders. Wooden Basket and L amp Bases. Hang 
g Basket Frames. Tray Glass ar q Cloth. Colore “ 
Wooden Beads for Trimming. Free Instruction She« 
mple Roll 15e. MARJORIE . "SPAUL DING. 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 











PLAYS —- PLAYS —- PLAYS 





i for our FREE new catalog—it gives alithe facts you need | 
cast, plot, setting, ete., of over 100¢ f the best 
sys available for amateur production. With this it will be 
easy to sele peter = ot holidays and al! care os most 


guide to s, Entertainments 


iate 
Dramatic Pub. to. * Deut 10,542 5 > «Chicago 






















Special Triat Offer. Any size Kodak film 
developed Se; prints 3c each. Trial 6x 10 
Enlargement } in handsome Easel Folder 50c, 
Overnight service! ROANOKE PHOTO 
FINISHING CO. 8-C Gell Ave., ROANOKE, VA. 
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ERE’S your 
chancetoown 
that genuine Model T 
Corona you’ve wanted — 
on the easiest terms ever 
offered— at ONE-THIRD | | 
OFF regular price! Com- | | 
plete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc, NEW MA- 
CHINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world 
over as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 
built. Only a limited number of these splendid 


machines available. To get one, you must 
act now! 


| 
Yours for 10 Days FREE— | | 
Send No Money | 


Experience the joy this personal writing portable 
typewriter can give you! Use it }0daysfree! See 
how easy it is to run and the splendidly typed let- 
ters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, 
traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. 
Don’t send out letters, seperes, bilis in poor 
handwriting when you can have this Corona at 
a low price or on such easy terms. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send no money—just coupon, Wyheut 
delay or red tape we will send gr the Corona. “then 





BALANCE 
EASY 


TERMS 


10 days. If you decide to keep it. om us only - t 
$3 a month until our special price of $39.90 is pa 

price $36.40). Now is the time to any This offe 
never be repeated. Mail pon now. 






+ 




















$15.10 Saved 
By Using This Coupon 





i Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 
' {Corona Division) 
§360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Dept. 42 


Ch . On arrival I'll d t $2 
— & I'll send you Sets 
ce fa paid; th 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FREE 12x18 POSTER 


Monday, 
Disc 


theme for 
as discussed 
divided bet 
discussion 

followed 
The 


meet: 


February 25, 2:15 p.m. 


ission Gro 
these groups will be 
during the morning, but 
the speakers named and 
the floor. This plan wil 
afternoon. 


ups 

The the 

me 

weer 

from 
each 

following 


be 
discussion groups wil 
Group 1, County superintendents, J. W. 
Sweeney, superintendent of Elk County 
schools, St. Mary’s, Pa., chairman. 
Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion, L. H. Bugbee, superintendent 
Schools, West Hartford, Conn., chair- 
man. Other speakers include: J. C. 
West, Bemidji, Minn.; H. H. Davis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Arthur Deamer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; H. M. Roland, Washing 
ton, N, C.; C. F. Hedges, Neenah, Wis. 


Seth 4a ee 


, 





Frank D. Boynton 


Dr. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools in 
Ithaca, N. Y., is president of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence. 


Group 3, Cities over 
50,000 population, Wilbur 
perintendent of schools, 
N. Y. Other speakers 


10,000 less than 
Lynch, su 
Amsterdam, 
include: M,. G. 


and 


H,. 


Neale, Columbia, Mo.; Louis P. Benezet, 
Manchester, N. H.; Ray R. Roudebush, 
Indians polis, Ind W. W. Fairchild, 


Rutland, Vt. 


Group 4, Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 


lation, L. W. Mayberry, superintendent 
of s« er: Wichita, K: ins., chairman. 
“Wha Educ: ation Should Be Publicly 
F ‘ins inced ? —Frank Pickell, Montclair, 

J.; “How a City of 100,000 People 
Profits from an Adequate State-wide 
Financing System” Pau Mort, 
New York City; “Economies Effected 


Through Efficient Business Management” 
—Homer Shepherd, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
“Practical Economies Which Are Put 
into Effect in Cities of 100,000 People— 
M. C. Lefler, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Group 5, Cities larger than 100,000 
less than 200,000 population, 
Child, superintendent of schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, chairman. “The Atti- 
tude of the Public Mind Toward Taxa- 
tion”"—A,. L. Threlkeld, Denver; “The 
Relationship Between Financial Support 
of Education and Results”—C. B. Glenn, 
Birmingham, Ala.; “Why School Costs 
Have Increased in Recent Years”—R. L, 
Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; “Financial Eco- 
nomies in School Administration”—P, 
Packer, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Group 6, Cities of over 200,000 population, 
Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit, Mich., chairman. “National Aid 


and 
George N. 


for Education”—Frank W. Ballou, Wash 
ington, D. C.; “State Aid for Education” 
—J. A. H. Keith, Harrisburg, Pa.; “The 
Pay-as-You-Go Plan for Capital Costs” 
~H. C. Morrison, Chicago: “A Continu- 
ous Publicity Program”’—R. G. Jones, 


Cleveland. 

Group 7, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Will Earhart, director of music, Pitts 
burgh public schools. “Music in ‘the In- 
dividual and the Individual in Musie”— 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham, New York 
City; “The Place of Music in the High- 
School Curriculum” John T. Bogan, 
Chicago; “What Company Should Music 
Keep?” an im ary as to the appropriate- 
ness of music in college and college pre- 
paratory courses— Will Grant Chambers, 
State College, Pa.; “The Answer Given 


by High Schools and Colleges,” a report 
of present practice as dis closed by a 
(Continued on next page) 
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Subject of 


love the strange customs, 
woven around water and ships. 
its queer crew and quaint design is the 
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First of a series of new and unusual 
uncolored posters and study material on 


The Development of Water Transportation 


world-old 


fascination . 
tales, 


. ships, ships, ships. How ec 
romances that have through the 
The 
in a 


premier picture 


description. Study material and suggestions for ¢ 
t. Send your name and address for it TODAY— it’s F 
o9rmation on how you may easily obtain this complete 


»on NOW. 


ages 
Early Egyptian Ship shown above with 
poster 


hildren 
be en 


serie 
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Progressive books for progressive schools 


HARTER WORK BOOKS 





Promote— By Edna M. Alaredge and dese F. McKee: 
Creative thinking ive abilite of children. Bap a te 
Mental health and happiness ody Fy yl hy y - Ay t 
Inventiveness and self-activity . is ‘work. book has been aysten 
Efficient learning habits. ited, always by} end ork involving cutting, 
12S page per copy $0.68 
MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC MY WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN 


By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. and 


Caroline Elizabeth Myers 


Pi ture book 









story book, 


fact book, 








HISTORY 




















By Olive Bucks, M.A. and Grace McNealy 








bt ym Myon. G. ret th all inone, based | Por Elementary Grades 
: ae wer = wearcacs © ~. senlor =. a . Helps the child feel the period of history h« 
Makes the child his own teacher Promotes effectiv« lying Arouses interest and curiosity Urge 
cumulative drill. Rs. on" ne is upon accu he pupil to follow directions and read the material 
racy than any other tex 1 book give more | ¢ Irpos " ory as 1 , as life 
than three hundred concrete rob Au arith ~~ ~ Bg ae Makes history as thrilling 
1 t which pupils read for pleasure 11 
2 pages, per copy ............ $0.48 
( le I, 48 pages, per copy $0.48 cet 
Grade IL, 128 pages, per copy 0.60| COMPLETE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 
srack 25S pages, pe opy d 
Grade Af 128 pages, per copy 0.60; . By Charles E. Martz, M.A. 
‘ t For Junior and Senior High Grades 
Gra vr N In preparation Offers an effective solution to problems by mak 
ing assignments definite Social Science is taug 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT as 1 an_historical background. Students are led 
IN LONG Divisio hink * pn ge mos orernment, inte 
itiona LTairs, and group ife .ven ulstory 
By Irene S&S. Wise irefully avoided Makes study period a think 
A scienti fi ara a lin ig of the in long di- period A teacher handbook is provided giving 
Vision Au uly ‘ jousand a discussions of each problem. 
etre fr- lems Gives's ee,  Peeriice nn | Volume 9. The Making of the American Nation 
ike ) gress as rapidly asible € ; 
individual differences in children Beneticial for Dy yee tag per copy $0.68 
remedia rk ’ ear 
onan Volume tf. aft” Nation Since Washington (179 
32 pages, per copy $0.24 | procent). 44 pages, per copy ss $0.6 
reacher's Sandi wk for above series, beneficial t 
WORK BOOK IN INTUITIVE GEOMETRY my history teacher. Per copy Sisaiens $0.60 
By Betz, Miller, Miller 
oo Hien Mat ae wt MY PICTURE STUDY BOOK 
A new and unique treatment of the mathematics By Ann V. Horton 
of form, position and size—intuitive geome Book I1I—For 3rd Grade. A pupil’s work b 
which has been recommended by the National Com-] affording an opportunity to study aud learn t 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements in every cur-| preciate the world’s greatest masterpieces 
riculum plan. . Appreciation is brought about through reading 
The pupil does his w rk in the book It allow eresting stories, directed study of the ten beautit 
plenty of space for illustrations, drawings and 1t minis * reproduced in color enclosed witt 
solution of problems Th blem material in me t k ‘ motivated hand wor An exce 
ion is varied in type, rich in illustration a lent reader 48 pages, per copy $0.60 
ficient in number Books . V and VI ready February 1, 192» 
rhis is the product of several years definite Write for prices. 
nd research by the authors ' GEOGRAPHY 
176 pages, per copy $0.80 | Work Maps and Unit Studies in Geography. Fa 
mit comprises a work map, a rk wi and stu 
MY WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA materials. Essential to a complete understand 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., the subjec covered. In envelopes containi: 
Elizabeth J. Thomas, and Kimber M. Persing, B.S. | “4°! of the 19 units as follows: 
See Junier ond Genler Bich Grad 1. U. 8. Relief 12. U.S. Sugar 
y ‘ ud Senio gh Grade 2. U.S. Rainfall 13. U.S. Coal 
A basal text in beginning algebra A self-teac! = 4 xainta ‘ oe 
ng and self-te sting text Em hasizes accuracy first 3. U.S. Temperature 14, U.S. Iron 
v " hes by sams ix gr . aah 4. U.S. Geographical 15. U.S. Transportatior 
€ y & iples mploy h hovel mi rod Regions Railr 
Se Sow moves pw. Seaposes | 5. U.S. General Agi. 16. U. 8 Transportati 
he rning, steps in algebra ir more t any 6 1 Cotton Wotareras Hi 
text em gga — _— - solace 7. U.S. Corn ways Airway 
eo oe 8. U.S. Wheat 7. U.S. Manufact 
Part I, 176 pages, per copy $0.80] §° US Fruip ae 
Part II, In preparation 10. Ranching & Dairy iv 
Quantity Discount to School Boards on all Work | !!. U.S. Forest 9. U.S. Citic 
ooks. ‘Per envelope, 19 assorted units $0.30 
7 
| VISIT BOOTH NO. 237 AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTION | 
Refer to our catalog for complete descriptions. Catalogs are free. Send today. 
cusses gees Oe OEE WE GE COIN cs ees Ce ee ——— 
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Free! 


with every 


Blackboard Stencils 


1 from this colum: 
Border Stencils, Each 6c 
Flag; Bunting; Hatchets; Pine Cones; 
< rela: Es 
Tu Birds; Cupids; Butterflies. 


Large Stencils, 22x34, Each 12c 


Rab- 


k Chicks; Brownies; 





( l Life Cal ur name ny month; 
\\ ngt Horse; Washington Crossing 
) . Boy Lin Birthplace of Lin 

Hi ha; Soldiers Marching; Roll of 
I Wel ; Nan ny Physiology Sten- 
t te States; World; Name ny State 
lay ny ( tinent ! Group of States. 
Seat Work Supplies 
Gur ed Stars; Vot g 
( I I : But 
f Hat | 1; An 
) I l0e, 3 for 
( ( ‘ I Ass ’t’d 
) ( 5 ‘ yir 
a, \r ‘ rst 5 ora s 
2 |] vy ¢ ‘ | \ ted . 
st T be » ¢ 
D0 ¢ . ! e Lot 


G ners: Christ: 
Madonna; Song of Lark, 
( l $1 95 21 + ae 


Sistine 





or 
Silent Seat rk I guage 
Cards, first 5 grades ..24e 
Construction Paper, Etc. 
truction Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d . 27¢ 
: ts Holly Red 30e: 50 Holly Green 30e 
Poster Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d LSe 
Sheets Holly Red 20c; 50 Holly Green 20¢ 


Sheets Drawing Paper, 9x12 ..45e¢ 


Manila 
Sheets White Draw Paper, 9x12 


ng , 
ets Best Quality Oak Tag, 9x12 ...42¢ 


Compare our postpaid prices with others 
Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog 





Latta’s Helps for 





ff 
, 
/ 
t 
! 





seven 





work 


and 


drawing 


drawings, 


Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for 


times—a Car 


on 18 o better than ever. It « 
12 ealer ir drawings to trace and col 
nmon bird drawings, 16 Mother Gor 


and language drawings, 60 sewing card pa 
terns, 42 paper cutting designs, and over 2 
other drawings and pictures for posters, | 
guage, booklet covers, and cardboard « 
struction. It also contains many stories 
oper exereises with 86 illustrations. Th: 
include Little Bla Sambo, The Gingerbr 
Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm Stori 
Pioneer Stories, a1 Bible Stories. You w ! 
find 130 Rep n Stories and St 
Starters with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety F 
Speeches with 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers 
Opening Exercises, and 20 Speeches 
Special Oceasions with 6 illustrations. T 


splendid book also gives you 


sugges $s, 0 g 
and Verse, and J2 Stories of Children of N 
tions with 12 i strations, besides G 
Health Information, How to Organize a IP 
ent-Teachers Association, Fundamentals 
Principles of Economics, Elk ntary ( 
Parliamentary Procedure, Debating in Sel 
n other he S Ir e@ postpt } $ 


- oe 


achers has been print 


oud each This ne 


time. 





18 Eskin 


lands 


drawings, 


16 


Hiawatha 


16 circus drawings, 


: over 1000 
100 Gems of The 





») premiums are 


This 
Latta’s Bock for 
I 


did book to you at once 


For 50¢ 


coupon is good for 50c¢ to apply 
Teachers, the seventh ed 
requested. Send this 
$1.50 and we will mail 


Good 


1 with 


=| 
=| 








Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weighs over 2 lbs. 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


1454 
1790 


Order from nearest place 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia 
ith Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 











Tout Le Monde Aime La Couleur 


[The vogue of modern 


art, born in 


France is now available for all through 
the easy, inexpensive, LePage’s Method. 


Today the worid is gaily dressed and For LePage’s has published a splendid 

irming Lovely colors and odd, inter- new book, called, ‘‘LePage’s Craft 
sting designs everywhere meet the eye. Creations in the Modern Manner’’. Pre- 
Thank LaBelle France for that, and pared by a well-known New York In- 


Americ 


the prices ! 


an manufacturers, too. But o-h-e-o 
thank your old mend- 
Glue, that the prices 

Now all the king’s 


Mais non, m’amie ! 
g friend, LePage’ 


great tall. 


in 


save had a 


terior Decorator, steeped to her fingertip 
in modernity, this book shows you 
to decorate 30 of the loveliest, useful art- 
icles that the shops of New York could 
suggest. 


how 


Printed in colors, it supplies 


vorses and all the king’s men, in fact, charming color schemes, and enables you 
ye xdy, can enjoy having the beauty to order of us materials for carrying out the 
of lern art things at a fraction of shop decoration of the articles you desire, such 
pr 2 asa Foot Stool, Chest of Drawers, Desk 
Gini nists: ain sini Letter Basket, Desk Set, Lamp Shade, 

Y el Ghee eels same det Boudoir Boxes, etc., etc., etc.,—30 in all 

; ‘ked up on this gay, colorful lso—ah ! as a teacher you'll be inter 

i _ ested in this. Many of the articies are 


suitable 


ike 


ry making a few of these lovely 
yourself first. 
rections for class work, too. 
the coupon below and 25 cents. 


2 


acopyt 


Name 


Street 





City 


] 


for your occupational classes to 


Send 25 cents for this 
latest LePage’s Book 
things 
And then try LePage’s di 
Simply mail 


AGE'S 
GLUE 


664 Fesex Ave, Gloucester, Mass 


Gentlem« t osed please find 25 cents 

payment for Lelage’s New Book Craft 

the Moder Manner Please send 
State 





j 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Superintendents’ Program 


Continued from page 5) 


recent survey—Peter W. Dykema, New 
York City. 

Group Assistant and district superin 
tendents of schools, Frank M. Under 
wood, assistant superintendent of 


chools, St Louis, chairman. Other 


speakers include: W. H. Martin, Kansa 


City, Mo.; E. B. Cawthorne, Dalla 
Tex.; Mary A. S. Mugan, Fall River, 
Mass.; Edwin L. Miller, Detroit; H. M 


Cleveland. 


Buckle vy, 
Monday, February 25, 7:35 p.m. 

Demonstratior of Physical and Healt 
Education by Cle Childrey 


veland 


| Half-hour music program, Cleveland public 


ch 
health educatio1 
physical and 
in the Cleve 


Program of physical and 
arranged by the staff 
health education workers 
land public schools. 


of 


Tuesday, February 26, 9:15 a.m. 


“The Articulation of the Units 
American Education” 


Singing—Led by Russell V. Morgan, direc 
tor of music, Cleveland public schoo 
“The Work of the Commission on Articu 
lation of Educational Units,” Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 

Rochester, N. Y., chairman. 

“Waste in American Education Through 
Lack of Co-ordination of the Units of 
American Education,” John Dewey, pro 
fessor of philosophy and dean of Co- 
lumbia University. 

‘The Problem of Articulation as Seen by 
the College and Professional Schools,” 
Edward C. Elliott, Purdue 
University. 

The Necessity of Co-ordinating 
tional Activities with Public 
Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland 
Company. 

Meeting—Reports 

of officers. 


of 








president, 


Affairs,” 
rrust 
of 


committees 


Business 

and nomination 

Tuesday, February 26, 2:15 p.m. 
Discussion Groups 

Group 1, Joint meeting with the National 

Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and 

National Council of Primary 


t “Problems and Progress 
Articulation of the Kindergarte: 
Primary Grades.” Julia 
Hahn, director of kindergarten and } 
mary grades, San Francisco, presiding 
Group 2, “The New Types of Organizat 


pre, 


the 


of School Units,” George Melcher, sup 
intendent of schools, Kansas City, Mé 
chairman, Other speakers includ 


William John Cooper, Sacramento, ‘ 
John Sexs Pasadena, Calif.; Samu 
J. Slawson, Johnstown, Pa.; James M 
Wood, Columbia, Mo.; M. H. Moore, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Group 3, “Where Can Time Best Be E 
mized in Reorganization of Educat 
Units?” Charles H. Judd, profess 
education, University of Chicago, ch 

an. Other speakers include: Fr 
Kelly, Moscow, Idaho; Samuel C. Cape 
Buffalo, N. Y.; C. R. Mann, Washing 

D. ¢ David Allen Robertson, Was! 
ton, D. C. 

Group 4, “Accrediting Agencies 
lege Entrance Requirements,” J. B 
monson, professor of education, 
versity of Michigan, chairman. Ot 
peakers include: Jesse Newlon, New 
York City; Lewis Wilbur Smith, Bé . 
ley, Calif.; Jesse B. Davis, Boston, Mass.; 
George M. Wiley, Albany, N. Y. 

Group 5, “Advantages and Disadvant 
of the Six-Year High School for 

Larger City and Smaller Commur 

R. E. Tidwell, state superintendent 

public instruction, Montgomery, A 

chairman. “The Six-Year High S« 

in the American Public School Syste! 
-C. O. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich.; “The 

Six-Year High School in the Larger U! 

ban Community”—C, R. Foster, In 

Pa.; “The Six-Year High School 

Rural Community"—A. W. Yawberg, 

Cleveland. 


or 
n, 


T 


| Group 6, “Articulating School with Life ‘ 


Educa- 


| 
| 


Education; | 


Paul C. superintendent 
schools, Dayton, QChio, chairman, Ot 
speakers include: Mrs. S. M. N. Mat 
Austin, Tex.; Robert L. Cooley, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Howell Cheney. 

Group 7, “Articulation Problems ir ; 
Field of Adult Education,” Carré R 
teed, superintendent of schools, Bridge 


Stetson, 


port, Conn., chairman. “Administ 
and Organization in Smaller Commu 
nities*»—W. C. Smith, Albany, N. Y-: 
“Administration and Organizatior 


Larger Communities”"—William J. Boga, 
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This Beautiful American Flag or Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL COST 


Large 16x20 inch & 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 










, t e the ch “ ” 
Looe tony tae che New Model “E Phonograph 
a one of the 
i . Sweet in tone, durably construc te 
ing Picture fo ‘ t 2 
: i finished Equipped with “Artoi lens 
ONE GROS: eS ¢ op ducer which plays all makes of 1 
cial Pencils. Motor is of same type a n the exper 
, : achine Given for the sale of or FIV} 
George Washington ee . 
Abraham Lincoln GROSS of our Special Pen Pen 
Theodore Roosevelt welt De inet ribed “Seld fo r the Phonograph 
Herbert Heever Warren G. Harding Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 
Woodrow Wilson St. Cecelia 2 9 y 
Calvin Coolidge Sistine Madonna 
Leonard Wood Christ at Twelve 


cereorncy 
INSTRUCTIONS 


John J. Pershing 
Marshall Foch 
The Angelus 


Christ in the Garden 
“ ” 

Christ in Gethsemane A Picture of Old lronsides ’ 

Sacred Heart of Jesus é ees Ge wile oft 

The Gleaners Sacred Heart of Mary ant Ppa al a aa ONE G ROSS of P 

The Old Mill St. Theresa (Little ; +4 ; : : 


. . ( thi bea itif 6 x 20 ir Framed 
Se x Song of the Lark Flower) Gelsr Baseetuntion <€ the Femmeu Pa 
. Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- ing of “Old Lronside by Gordon Grant 





|| This Large 
















































































Continued on next page) 


. , ; ‘It lettering, when so ordere rhe U. S. Navy Dept. is distributing thre 
i | Ten Foot Flag vo oh : - m llior these P ~e* s, — proceeds be 
" ised to restore this historic warshiy i 
Made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed Fast ( or 4 E: P ire mounted with Glass Fr } t 
= arely S« “~* a . B = hie fa wi aga a Bes aut tiful Blue and Gold Frame. 
as eading and eta elets, litabie for o - 
or indoor use a for the sale of only ONE Aelita A Genuine Leather Foot Ball Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 
s cils, o ou choice of 3: ece y in € choolroom ( 
Flag made of same materials | Pencil or Basket Ball _ .,; thi aan” Seen dine” eee aaa a 
elling only ONE- HAL F GROSS of Pencils. j Given for selling cuts, I Accompanic 
r interior decoration we furnish a Be autiful Sharpener onlyONE- HALF Instruc rrying out Red ¢ 
Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Finished | Witk T GROSS of our idea high by 3% it lees 
with Spear Head for the e of only \ > . Specen: Pencils. A Ge Made oak finish with pa 
ONE-HALF ¢ SS of Pencils, or a Four Foot Sill Attachment to ine Leather Vol- eled dk r the sale of rwo 
mo 1 above, for ellir only ONE \ pen all sizes of Pen- ley Ball given ;ROSS. al P Pen 
OSS of |} il Given for the for 2 O E 1 he i for th First A 
Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Flas only ONE-HALF GROSS sak . ' when 
gilt lettering, when so ordered GROSS of pencils. Gian GEIS eee ee Geman eeu Gem ee GED cue Gee cee Ch Gees Oo om 
| Special Rewards for Teacher and Pupil vn 9 
| y r rir or NI G GR OSS or more of Pons will r alty Co., Camden, New Yor! 
of cost th ‘Bea ing of Imported Ps Perfectly Gradu- 1 may send us, charges prepaid rross of your Special Pen- 
Indestructible, Full 24 ¥~ h 4° ngth with Safety Clas; | ell them at 5c each and 1 n as the pen- 
the pu ipil sé« age pe the most Pencils in any ONE G ROSS ale or over, p is agreed that upon will i us 
ve fre of cost this High Grade Mechanical Pen com pr » premiums to which we uhove sak 
| Concealed Sukbes "‘Heases ipply of Leads, etc. - : ote 
Extra premiums for teacher and pupil will be sent imme pend pencils without m ett 
—- diately on receipt of remi unce—provided th reache i Inscribe jf “So for the pasnesinngeinemeaiinn . Fund’ 
— within sixty days from dat Pe neils are shipp | Téacher 
Name Address er 
FILL OUT THE COUPON AND ‘MAIL TO- DAY! -acmnteaniagh ease 
Prir r Supt Address siasieginibimeniemennas 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York | So baie 
The Original School Pencil Premium House—Established 1890. 1 or District No sovecsaamumntnitinenaseine = 
—-_ nd Method i S. Mee 
rger 0G. G e, Cleve Toledo, O} os, = sway aa © 
d; i Method in $ What a Rural School Has a Right to I P . Lose 
Con ant pect of an Institution Training Teachers) Something New 
°3 ndon, ¢ for the tural Schoois jllian E sut . 
a ~ lance B. poe adr ag fessor of education, Corne for the Schoolroom! A i 
American Educ , John H. Boss “Wi Tr Has a Right to Expect ; Ms 
vwerintendent o oO ! Help, (¢ lance, and Professior . we Fall id 
N. J., cha in. O ! s 8 the School Engaging Her LS cy d 
M Richard D. Alle I e, R. I Se ‘ Fi Pierrepont Grave ay urtains e- i 
\\ are I ( oO nd, ( f t< < ner of « t n \ 
Charle D. Co Br OY N. ¥ N. ¥ ( : 
E. N. Ferris, Ith mo F. E. Cle f P 
M Winnetka, I Wednesday, February 27, 2:15 p.m, O repe aper 
up 9 Articulatior f Teacher Trair 
Agencis with the O Ur of D . ‘ ° . . ‘ 
American Education,” John W. Withe1 tow Cau the Poblic Sal ena Rene ERE is a delightful, new, inex- . : 
York : he : Scnod : "Ye Ne ) x ( Se — pensive wav to make the 
0 niversity, New ‘ ( ch i t } ] ning . . 
in. Other speaker ide Ar Better I 1 Better | Schoolroom bright the whole year . 
— m, YY: i. otis < H gerd 7 ( ] Se round. Using designs from Denni- Et : 
aca ancis G slair, Spring ( ( 1- a 4 
eld, Il.; C. A. Phillips, Columbia, Mo.| son’s Decorated Crepe, you can 
+ — - rou +. ~ ‘ } ake ¢ ‘tal Ss “0 * the sec \ 7 . . . a 
Tuesday, February 26, 7:35 p.m. Group 1, Cour Superintendents, J. W. make aang Hr ;, -! - - ee lustrating in color 90 designs of 
é ; : Sweeney, presiding Y VS tnat Will ve ceeping . ’ ‘ 
Meeting with the American Educa-| Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 popula windows that will be Dennison’s Decorated Crepe and a 
mal Re "ee Ass - Phi Im- tion, L. H. Bug , West Hartford, Conn., W ith each month or each season. new book of Posters and Projects 
oped oF —_ Rod Ba for presiding. Other speakers in¢ ude E.W Flowers or birds for Spring, golden , . 5. 
tl lic School Administration Ireland, Stamford, Conn.; L. P. Hollis, eS eg, dust mail the coupon. 
Functional Administration and Research” Green tle, m. ©; J. P Vaughan, Chi pumpkins and fly ng w itches for Why not let us send you at the 
M. R Keyworth, superintendent of — = a = nits “Ww. | October, wreaths and tiny trees suena tind pacha of A diag hence 
100 amtramck, Mict — = facint Jetierson, . . . ‘ . Se e § e e€ lamous 
ion and Value of Public School Ri I. H. Hart, Cedar Rapids, Towa. and a Santa Claus for Christmas, books of Dennison Crafts so popu 
h Departments’ W W \Theisen,| Group 3, Citic of over 10,000 and les stars and stri es and ea vles for § e Ss < Ss ‘ 
ssistant superintendent of schools, Mil- than 50,000 population, Wilbur H. Lynch, | © » ee : S : lar for school use and a copy of the 
vaukee Amsterdam, N. Y., presiding. Other| the patriotic holidays— these are , . “ ire: agit 
~— ae a speakers: J. O. Creager, dean, College| : , ee s latest issue of the Party Magazine? 
\ ie Research Function of State Depart- € Education, Fayetteville, Ark: John JUSt a few suggestions for designs . . . 
J. Cay Morrison, assistat of Education, Fayetteville, Ark.; John . 7 ; Check those you want in the list be 
nmissioner for elementary education,| B., Heffel inger, Newton, Kans: Ro: P. the children will love. low and enclose the proper amount 
. -atior epartment lhanw ishart, Indianapolis, Ind.; S. H. Davis, ‘ —_ ad . 
}- ee A a he Crepe paper curtains can be made . 
na “University Research and Its Value to| Group . Cities of ove eee one less at such little cost that you can - - . 
é p ublic School Administration’—M. R. than 100,000 population, L. W. Mayberry, |) | > >» ‘re >» , g 
Trabue, professor of education, Univer. Wic hita, — pre ae “Better Train- chang them freque ntly ° 
sity of North Carolina. | ing for Entrance”—Davic ae egiein, . ° . Dennison’s, Dept. 24-B,Framingham, Mass. 
Baltimore Md.; “Trair ing after _En- Directions for making—FREE Please send me the free instructions for makir ' 
Wednesday, February 27, 9:15 a.m. trance i... Bae Hug rey, El Paso, Tex.; | “ . Crepe Paper Curtains, the folder illustrat ' 
ies Mien: tie Mellie Sidinii Meneses & a ~i = Lining a B.|So many teachers have written designs of Decorated Crepe "and the book of 
u an e AOL choo getter Serve Moore, Corne Iniv rsity: i re 1in- _: 2 — a or » ; : ers and Projects. 
ir Democracy by a Better Tra ned end a| em cdl. Stammentie Develop » Profession?” | aSking for instructions thatwe | es i 
Better Selected Teaching Staff: —Harry DeW. DeGroat, Cortland, N. Y.| have prepared a special folder tell- | | 
he “What a Superintendent Has a Right to | Group 5, Cities over 100,000 and less than |; cae » aly nrtaina . . 

R Expect of an Institution Training Teach-| 200,000 population, George N. Child, | INg Just how to make cur tains for | City | 
ers for the Elementary Schools”—E. ( Salt “ es Utah, Pa. “Req-' the schoolroom and suggesting - 
Hartwell, sunerintendent of sc hools, uisite Qualifications of the Beginning : ae . . : —, cesta a 4 
3uffalo, N. Y. ; P Teacher and How Secure Them”—j| Many attractive designs. | potty ly 32 os ing Was Cre a 
Y.: “What a Superintendent Has a Right to G. Ww. Frasier, Gree le y, Colo.; “The Ac- Send for this folder at once and I sect neg ogee ne ! 
. Expect of an Institution Training Teach- tive Teacher a Constant Student—Wh y; P ill include with it a folder il I nplote Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Makingtse) | 

ers for the Secondary Schools”—Charies | we will include with it a folder 1l- L 
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Superintendents’ Program 


(C ontinued fron page 7) 
: hat, When, Where?”—P. P. Claxton, 
Tulsa, Okla.; “The Place, Kind, and 
Amount of Supervision Requisite for | 
a oved Teaching Service’—E. W 
a utterfield, Concord, N H.; “The Re 


No. R14 Each No. C 125 
lationship Between Salary Schedules and / We iw Sterl. Sil. $1.25/ Gold Fill 

a acher Service’—E. S. Evenden, New Hem) 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 Sterl. Sil 

York City. AS 14 Kt. Gold 4.75) Roll. Gol 

yup 6, Cities of over 200,000 popul: ation, SS No. G 287 Pin Guard and Chain 

rank Cody, Detroit, pre siding. “What Ri Raised letters on Pin 

with PLAYBOX Counts in the Selection of Teachers ?”— background Enamel 
Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; “How Long | 5, TRON anriaggy on op: gene ss ‘ 


S ould . a T ine for Stl. Sil. $1.65 Ea., Dz. $1 =5 
She ld Be the Basal rraining for a RI. Gid 190 Es “2. : 


Amazing New Educational Invention | Tie deol et orn eee| a Gia EEE UES 


| MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
| SAMPLE PLAYBOX 


in Service”’—C, W Wesckbusne, Winnet 
i 






Hard Enamel 
No. C 14 Each Dozen 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Fill, .22 .20 
Sterl. Sil. 25 2.50 


Roll. Gold .45 4.25 













as 








ka, lll; “How Stimulate Continuation 
of Training While in Service?”—Fred| 
M. Hunter, Denver 

oup 7, “Physical and Health Education,” 
Frederick Rand Rogers, Albany, N. ) 
presiding “Health Examinations and 
Follow-up Phases of School Health 
Work”—Frederick W. Maroney, Atlantic] 
City, N. J.; “Physical Education”—Jesse | 
Feiring Williams, Columbia University; | 





a heone 
antisvic ‘MEDAL a Bace co 
214 Greenwich St., jew York, N.Y 











YIMPLY ow tli new invention t 
wn) parents and clear $20 to $30 a week 

















































































ire time—evening and Saturday Discussion—A,. J. Stoddard, Schenectady, | . 
Or make as high as $40 to $80 a week N.Y, oan a : : : Keeps Them Laughing 
et) 4 \ ng lib PLAYBOX Group 8, “Training for Administration,” 55 full-page illustrations with 
u me, Nothing like L, } Zenos E. Scott, Springfield, Mass., pre- complete line of “patter’’ in 
ver bee offere oI = the , » i - 
evs be mt ffered before . It ¢ siding Other speakers include: Fred -~ F—~ ELD 
t T of Prot Ray (¢ Beery, fa Engelhardt, Minneapolis, Minn.; Augus- 100 pages of novelty stunts, lazy 
expert on child training, eminent ©. Thomas, Augusta, Me.; Thomas man’s chalk talk, and clever pic- 
and President of the Parent W. Gosling, Akron, Ohio: E. E. Lewis, ep tg ey ne 
\ ) i orle cle rgani Columbus, Ohio east expected. taken from 
0 000 ~ = = 4 og ete own 4 —- 
orne ire - 7 . - 
; Wednesday, Fe 27. 7:! made simple and easy for any artist. Postpaid $1.0. 
. ednesday, February 27, 7:30 p.m. Semple pages end entertalament catalogue free 
A Wonderful Help This evening is reserved for college din-| ¥,$, Denison & Co., Dept. 93 , 623 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicags ius 
ners. 
n 
in Home or Classroom Thursday, February 28, 9:15 a.m. ) 6 . ce 
\YBOX is a new } “How Can the Convention Thesis be An Class Rings and Pins BR 
which er | swere through Character Education?” 
re I et Mu p | CUPS AND TROPHIES ia 
usic ogr: 
ce any child—regardl ‘ —. ee . Send for CATALOGUE th 
: ' The Scientitic Investigation of Problems ward Pins Like This F 
ne p ‘ : , of Character Education”—William F. Ss ‘el no ete, Attend " > ~ 
s we e' r Russell, dean of Teachers College, Co- — Deportment, ———— 
I your mmur I lumbia University. ; | Punctuality, Scholarst 
PLAYBOX “Handicaps of Character Education in the | Blue Enamel- quer ated nome 
— United States”"—William C. Bagley, pro Plain ( - : Safety Catet | : 
A\YBOX quickly develops admirable l| } fessor of education, Teachers College, ots of 12 or more 10‘ k } Dm 
nners and good habits in children. It ] Columbia University. | C. A. ‘WINSHIP & COMPANY, | o 
1 method of play that is endorsed by | haracter Education from the Point of 713A Capitol Bidg., 159 .N. State St., Chicago, Il! | ill 
‘ ing educator verv where Childrer View of the Philosophy of Education”— | j==_———eeeeeee ee play 
a Ramen: elie AY BOX ot cht Par | | John J. Tigert, president, University of | 
rrorida «i \t 
t re eager to buy PLAYBOX never \} bd | ecieane of committec MEDALS- RING one PINS 
ad hrough tores but or throug? \ | | ites oat LA 7 ; ant 
“ : = , emer | . . » i ey art A ~ 
thorized Representatives of the Parer | We provide complete PLAY- Thursday, February 28, 2:15 p.m Eee Rs a cS won 
Thus there no competitior | / , = her 1 . - 7 
he work easy and pleasant. You come ! B )X outfits free to teachers || Music Program—Cleveland public schools. Ww y 
ntact with the better class of peopl ] for demonstrating and for \ Introduction of Uel W. Lamkin, president = — 
And bi eady pro + every we | elass room work. Mail the of the National Education Association | > ‘ | an .S ’ 
] ired L or the ws } | and president of Northwest Missouri ‘ i: yy P | 
coupon for particulars about |};  g, T love. Maryville ' 
' ate Teachers College, Maryville, Mo.  REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City girl 
—_ Bonus in 1 Month | | this unusual free offer }| ier of Edu of the new U. S. Commissior “a 
er o ucation y 
rde for PLAYBOX pays Introduction of the newly elected presi- ANY BOOK IN PRINT he 
profit—plus an extra cash bonus. O dent of the Department of Superintend- | —~g tt. eR J - cargoes he 
epresentatives earned an extra ca ence books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
acts - " Address—Hon. Daniel A. Reed ‘ — send posteard for Clarkson's catalog 
of $538 in one month—in addition t« . : . anie! A. heed, congress- EE Write for ourgreat book catalog 
ra weekly profits Another report man from the forty-third district, New This catalog is a short course in T 
es to 8 out of 10 prospects Anothe: York state, and chairman of the Com- eS SS dn eee ae viol 
of making 5 sales in half a day—net ttee on Education in the House of buy from it. Free if you write now a 
ofit $20 Now we need more ambitiou tepresentatives thal 
hers in every community to help u y | —— CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., u 
we PLAYBOX and to share in these . . : 
sal earnings. No sales experience of , _Correct English may be very bad, ar 
iny kind is necessary. We tell you just s | English. There is a dressed-up and stuc 
what to do and say in this fascinating work || formal diction, as colorful as a con- Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Yo 1 can devote as much or as little time / || crete walk, which children must endure 5 Ring as shown with any one or twoletters ng 
the wes Ka on ‘ shi . f os e roe ns in their textbooks. The worst sl ing is | @& ra ey an i eeanaiees. et It 
rker often make as high a elzc to i “ . re, Br. 5 ’ r 
» da . often more expressive than what they Ws loaned clase officers. Specialorders f L 
| have to read. We—or our school sys- | Metal Arts Ce., Inc, 842 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. " 
| tems— have manufactured American - 








COMPLETE OUTFIT FREE 
SEND NO MONEY PLAYROX ts =" | 


purists of a particularly objectionable “ ” ; 
type. Educated by modes of an Eng- AST ON TIME” PINS eas} 


a ( s, Just € simple style : . , . ; « *Nvi- We make Pins and Rings for x | 
If you are interested in a plan of this kind * i anal lish style written by men in an envi coseane~teuneraion, “an tae peo} 
ee LS) ronment utterly different from their ete. Send for School Club fold 


own, these pedagogues have reduced 
the parliamentary diction of Macaulay 


C.K. GROUSE Co. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 











' turns spare hours into cash, 1 tne . 7 
ipon for full information about ou: . 
eral Profit-Sharing Plan and Extra Cash ~ 









































Bonu Be Pegg: ogg ogee d 1s a oO or the precise dignity of George Eliot U 
offered oO ose oO t ro uly > oa . 
‘| : let PI AYBOX f : ~~ ny to an empty correctness. They can imi- . School Emblems 
40 a complete PL/ A free for demor : ; —< : 7 , 
rating and for class room work. An op tate only the mechanism of such styles; | gee Seating Sines Bins l 
portunity of this character is seldom of the spirit escapes them and they have Setar einen an tel atin cas met 
ered. We urge you at least to get all the no vital spirit of their own. Good Eng- | PRICE LIST FREE nie 
ict There is no cost of any kind. No lish for an American, a Scotchman, or M. P. JENKINS, ; 
ut io it pone. » Py the coupon below a Londoner shall be true, both to its 4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mas ami 
but o it now vefore you forget | " . of : tor 
= geen great inheritance and to the taste and RINGS OF EVERY ors 
J. I. RECTOR, Se | sense and blood and rhythm of life that BLY _ GLASS PIN Description. Two catalog It i 
THE PARENTS ASS'N., are the writer’s own.—Henry Seidel beseomy nae gg naeiteeret 
Dept. 82, PLEASANT HILI ) Canby, in “The Saturday Review of 3 Sse a exp 
ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eC + Literature.” | - Union Emblem Co., 858 ¥. IrustBidg., Palmyra Pa the 
_ low 
* J. L. Rector, Sec’y., + ( ? 
8 Dept. 82, ' ma (~ 
| Pleasant Hill, O. . | oN og Ey -—3— ee 2 8 eee ¢ SN met 
Tell me about your | | . 
‘ ew’ a as | 1) I 10t 
i Profit - Sharing and i FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS ¢&% io 
- a foe | aan ' In EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.; 12 ing 
I tor spare time—$40 to $80 a week | $2 OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD ‘y\) self 
* for full time, and your Free 7 4 PLATE. 5O¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE. $5.00 DOZ.: 1OR 2 abl 


PLAYBOX Offer * | COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. re 
|" es BASTIAN BROS. CO. 891 BASTIAN wiLce. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 7 
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he Acquired Magnetism— 


Not from 
a Finishin 
School 


But froma 
™ PIANO 





Ch 
i 


ain 








time 
ires 
. lazy 
T pie- 
— r 22, Ethel hould have been her mother’s 
ures, pride, but she wasn’t She had been viven 
$1.0, 4 ‘ 
. he advantages most mothers vive their 
hicago ighters—but to no avail It was despairing 
—— her parent And tor Ethel, so difficult to 
| dearst 7h) 
| i and 
is But at 24, everything had changed. Just as a 
rs id blossom forth into a lovely fl wer, SO did 
hel 
on he was lovely charming attractive rrace- 
} 
| to her very finger tips. A joy to her mother’s 
art. Invited everywhere—to dances and par- 
p | I 
»ut no matter where she went, Ethel was us- 
1 lly to be found at a piano. She had learned to 
— lay the piano quickly and easily. There you 





the secret of Ethel’s transformation from 


w” 


; ; 


uninteresting girl into an attractive voung 


mal Ethel Did It —So Can You booklet that gives you just this information. It 


is yours for the asking—absolutely without 


35) ny 
™ 


You have read about Ethel—how she learned 


Thousands of Stories Like This to play the piano in less than two years. You ~~ + ewrgpenrol a ; 
‘ : 11S ~OO0KIetL entitled lusi Lessons In Y 

“his is not an unusual story Thousands « have seen how it meant a complete turnabout in) Pome” is well worth having. The cover was dé 
k City rls—and men too—who couldn't understand her social life. Here is a powerful story. No signed by Franklin Booth, a famous artist, and the 
— they were left alone, and never invited any doubt it strikes home. Perhaps you need just foreword written by Dr. Frank Crane, a man whos¢ 
NT here, have discovered the secret to popularit that ability to make you on f the leaders in inspirational articles have started thousands on the 
oe ev learned to plav their favorite musical ij your community. road to success and happiness. It also contains let 
<a iment easily and quickly. You can, to Then again, it may be that you do not crave ters — music lovers ane a 
ote Today, you can learn to play the piano, the social success, but burn with a desire to play all over the | Sey ~~ and women who atte — 
aoe ' ‘as : 4 : . . ad aaa 4 : ’ - aah ; i 24 ; as 4 : pleting the U. S. School of Music course felt tha 

violin, or any other musical instrument quicke1 music—music on your favorite instrument. No they just had to write in and let us share in thei 

in you ever thought was possible—easier than matter who you are, where you are, or what you » pew found joy in the mastery of music, the univer- 

i ever dreamed You can learn to play re- are—no matter why you wish to learn—NOW it sal languare 

irdless of your age or t ilent Thousands otf is possible possible to learn to play any musical 





students ranging in ages from 18 to 60 are leart instrument easily, quickly and thoroughly. This And a Surprise For You 













‘ ‘ this SV. gui \ and 7 j > Wal init i in . , . 
- i” to play Lnl easy, GUuIckK, Vay anda hund: d is the way. The booklet is not all. You will receive a Fret 
= f them could never even carry a tune. Perhaps you doubt the possibilitic s of learning Demonstration Lesson besides. Think what thi 
N.Y . you are anxious to learn to play music for to play 50 easily. No doubt you associate pro- will mean to you the opportunity to prove beyo1 
As urself—on your favorite instrument, here is ficiency at the piano with long hours of hard and the shadow of a doubt that you can learn to ] 
re the way for you to learn—interesting, absorbing, tedious practice. Others have had the same re your favorite instrument. This simple lesson W 
1 » how heen O er ple t all is 
iS\ a method that has enabled thousands ol action as vou but others sent for a , show you how to begu how very im a 1s. 
" ' , : : , will point th to ( " é } 
ople to } the joys that come from being booklet which proved to them that it } It afl. _ a oe ' as eens 
-* , - . that you have seen others enjoy 
e to play musi is no experiment—no wild hope or : : egy ne , ; 
. - % : ‘ Send for the booklet and free demonstra- 
88. guess—it is a fact that the U. 8S. F 


tion lesson today. Every hour that you put o 
sending for this information 
much lost time. Why deny yourself the joy 


eans ist 


U. S. School of Music Makes It Easy = School of Music Course is easy 


and thorough. 














8 The [ S. School of Music has developed a : 
: i nusical mastery can bring you rt 
ach method of musical instruction which is both Wh 1 S I nes a ‘will Reon rsd ; ‘ : ; 1ohioht 
COUDO i \ ) L “4 ay” , uel 
inique and simple. The pupil learns to play with The ole Story ina Sa th oni aha aanal 
lass amazing rapidity, and yet musicians and educa Free Booklet Wes = 
RY tors » in saying that the system is thorough. : : . 
we eg a . egal a , © ake Iv You would like to know 1. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
~— It is all so easy to vane cate ' a : ! * - ( sg more about the U. S. School 62 Branswick Bidg., New York City. 
ac ies »ssons step Dy step lead you to : . ‘ none soni a our Free Boo Music Le ' ‘» Your 
( xplaine d les ( n W as l e] ) a + J of Music : wouldn t you ? Plea a. 1 Re 4 ee Se a re ” 4 _ 
the astery of any iInstrumen rom 1e plano . . ; ge tb aa wane .7 
2 fe gretape info More about the particular Pick Your I ane | meee & pam ner 
= down to the ukulele. : Instrument l an wen 
. : . — . course you are interested 
Imagine yourself playing your favorite instru- |) : 
waa s . . in? More about what the 
ment within a short time. Imagine reading the capensis : , 
| : . . —_ other U. S. School of Music 
notes on a sheet of music as easily as a profes- oll ' Ha net 
. : > ale § > and women who 
> sional player in an orchestra. Imagine translat- folks, men an | 
Y ing these notes into real music—played by your- have completed the eo ‘ Nam 
. a ; , one aay? . . Voice and Speech Cultur 
y) elf. Imagine all this and then think of being have to say- Good! ee es See | ste 
- ~ . ‘ . > © Accord 
able to do it almost before you have gone very knew you would, and so we Banjo (Piectrom, > ering 
. ‘< or enor) ay 
Y far into vour studies. have prepared a_ spe ial | City 
A 
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CABLE 
t 
Piano 


Acclaimed everywhere 
as the 














School Piano 


This remarkable instrument is the high 

point of achievement of an organization 

recognized for almost half a century as 

producers of high-grade pianos. The 

Midget is durable, yet light in weight . . . 

proportionately low in cost . .. mobile 
. «+ holds its tone and tune. 


The Cable MIDGET is 
s® compact that it 
the 


space of two ordinary 


occupies only 


chairs set side by side. 
Sturdy, mobile—holds 
its tone and tune. 


Mail the coupon today for special offer to 
schools, school executives and teachers. 


101 Best Songs 


The revised edition of this famous song selection 
“101 Best Songs” is unrivaled in popularity and 
low price. For easy reference, songs are classified 
as follows: National and Patriotic, College and 
Humorous, Sacred, Songs for Children, Songs of 
Sentiment, Miscellaneous. Also contains a selec- 
tidén of school marches. At the bottom of pages 
throughout the book are almost one hundred famous quotations from 
the great minds of the ages—from Socrates to Ruskin. The most 
value for the least money. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made 
tianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


916 Cable Building, enn Chicago 
2 oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ©, 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 916 Cable Bldg., Chicago fj 














Gentlemen: 
Send me details of your special offer to teachers and Bf 
schools and full particulars of the Cable MIDGET Upright. 


i 
N. E. A. . 
CONVENTION # N*™* 


February 23-28 


4 Add ress 


Visit Booths 


I 
i 
} 
t 
.l 


School State . 
25 3-254 If only free copy of “101 Best Songs’’ wanted check here 
CLEVELAND [i qeqeneee ee eee oe ee ee ee ee ee 












Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yim" 


We want sshool teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know aad value Koadon's and Koadon's. It prevents infec- 
/ tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 


to advise this healthy habit to 

their boys andgirls. 3100 teach 

ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 

Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

pareats of your pupils. We wiil with the 20 or more names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg. Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


sead you, not asample, butareg 
Take these four steps for pupils’ health 





























ular size 30c tube of Kondon's. 











EADING 





| ands of infant lives, 


| throughout the 





|} are some states in which it is 
| to be a baby as in New Zealand.” 





February | 


Infant Mortality Lowered _ahere to the policy of complete w 
drawal; but in a larger number 
Citing as one of the outstanding | time and resources available have ; 
achievements of the year in the field | been adequate to make more than a 
of child welfare the saving of thous- | sinning in the initiation of a state- 
making the infant | Program, so that the health of mot! 
mortality rate for 1927 the lowest in|and babies is certain to suffer if 
the history of the United States, Miss| 4 policy is followed.” 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s —_>—_ 
Bureau of the United States Depart- To Further Newer Methods 
ment of Labor, in her report for 1928 , 
describes the activities carried on The ninth annual convention of 
Progressive Education Association 


country on behalf of d 
children, and indicates also that some | be held at St. Louis, February 21, 


progress is being made toward reduc-|and 23. The occasion is of inter 
ing the maternal mortality rate. tional importance, and there will 
Pointing out that there were 65 in-| many notable speakers from this c 


try and abroad. Special railroad ra 
with stop-over privilege for the cony 
tion of the Department of Sup 


fant deaths per 1,000 live births in the 
birth-registration area in 1927 


pared with 73 for the area in 


as com- 
1926, 


Miss Abbott’s report shows that 21 tendence, N. E. A., at Cleveland, O 

states had an even lower rate than 65.| February 23-28, will be offered. 
“Though these rates reflect great| . The Progressive Education Asso 

progress,” she states, “no state has as | tion is holding a regional conferenc: 


yet reached the low level of New Zea-| Richmond, Va., January 17, 18, 19. A 


land where the rate was 39 in 1927.| program of practical talks has bi 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, how-| Prepared on the principles of P 
ever, have rates sufficiently low to|gressive Education, and various k 
lead to the hope that if the present re-}ers in the South will report on 
sources and facilities are continued and | Work done there. January 19 will 
developed it may yet be said that there | devoted to an excursion to Jamest 


Yorktown, and Williamsburg, ur 
the auspices of the College of Will 


as safe 


Oregon, with an infant death rate of and Mary. ‘ 
| 48 per 1,000 live births, holds the place Next summer the Progressive E 
of honor, and Idaho ties with Wash-| cation Association will conduct at St 


|= 





| 





ington for second place with a rate of | College, Pennsylvania, the first in 
50. Other states with low rates are: | tute of instruction under its auspic 
Nebraska, 51; Minnesota, 52; Utah, 54;| A three-weeks course will be offered, 
lowa and Kansas, 55; and New York,|three courses in the principles a 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Connecticut, all of | practices of Progressive Education, o1 


which had a rate of 59. 
The maternity and infancy act, un- | 
der which 45 states and the territory | be granted by 


|week each, from July 1-19. Colles 
credits for those taking the courses wi! 
State College. A fa 


of Hawaii are now co-operating to pro-|ulty of teachers has been organiz 
mote the health of mothers and babies, | who are experienced in their respectiy 
comes to an end June 30, 1929. “This| fields. This summer school offers 
act,” Miss Abbott says, “has served its! opportunity for teachers who wish 
purpose in demonstrating the useful-| learn about and to become proficient 
ness of federal, state, and local co-|the methods of, procedure of the new 
operation in the promotion of the|education. Particulars may be ha 
health of children. In some states the from the Progressive Education As 
work will go forward, although less | ciation, 10 Jackson Place, Washingt 


rapidly, should the federal government | D. ( 








argest Pla ement Bureau for Supervis: 


ALBERT=::= 


ers’ Callegen, Grade Teachers in bes 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Suburban and City Schools. Supervis« 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago salaries up to $3600-— Critics $2800 
Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City os ‘ om oC 240( — nal 
Fourth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good dem 
for the well trained. Booklet free. 


ear 217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. 
| TEACHERS... a nm years w« 


have been fulfillir 
the needs of Michigan teachers with our A 
nuity Endowment Plans. To Michigan teacher 
interested in devoting partof their time to s« 
ing life insurance we can offer attractive oppor 
tunities. Write for further information, 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Park at Columbia, Detroit, Mich, 


Teachers in State Teac! 





Calls Fo or ame icilieibas 


teachers far 














and experienced exceeded 


our supply last year. Must have more 

candidates. Act immediately. 

THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1890 




















——. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHER 


Largest Agency in West. Enroll only Normal or College Graduates. Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50. 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: Astacs a, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebra 


Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dab 
Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, Show d Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Ser 


tah, 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS | AGENCY. 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Co!o 


WESTERN 


REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


ny Position Anywhere. 


=x, 


AGENCY 























A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAL 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
Business Schools. 
228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg., 8th and Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Midwest Teachers Bureau 








ENROLL NOW 
SO YOUR CREDENTIALS 
CAN BE MADE UP FOR 
EARLY PLACEMENT. 


Kansas City, Kas 





NV. B. LILEY, Prop.—Kindergarten to Unive Coast to Coas 
25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00. P=" emroee = 
applications. Order yours now, send good photo, unmounted if possible. Photo will be returned 


OLIVE BROS., WILLMAR, MINN. 


unharmed. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 12. 
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JI Sell Records a Queer Way 


So people tell me, because I will gladly send to any person who sends me his name and address, a selection of ten records abso- 
; lutely ON TRIAL, entirely at my risk. Choose any records you want. 

Furthermore, I positively insist that you return the records to me at once, if they are in any way inferior to records that sell for 
three or four times as much. Don’t be “sorry” for me, but shoot the records back and let me stand the postage expense both ways 
unless the records are better, clearer and richer in tone than any records you have ever before had, at any price. 

I have built a million-dollar business in records on just these “queer” methods, trusting absolutely in the honesty of my custom 

ers, and making them the sole judge of whether or not these records will cost them even one cent. 

I have built these records to give you pleasure, enjoyment and some real honest good times for months and years to come. I’ve 
tried to study the wishes and tastes of the great music-loving 
public and I’ve collected, in this list below, the very CREAM of 


my entire catalog. All the records are electrically recorded— 
and nearly all of them have been done within the last few 
\ months, and are in the very latest and best style of the present 
day. They are all in the standard ten-inch size with music on 


Special List of BEST Sellers cords 


SONNY BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 
HALLELUJAH TM A BUM GIRL OF MY DREAMS : 


) m i “e 
RAMON ‘~ paaaiag asso di GET AWAY OLD MAN a) 2) e \ Send No 
THE WRECK OF THE OLD 97 . — fd é 
Money 


10 Days’ 
Approval 




















oth sides and play on any phonograph, just like 75-cent records. 
il [hey include the recent hits, as well as tenon old favorites; 
, and I’m willing to stake my last dollar that they are GOOD. 
Choose any ten records you want and simply write their 
catalog number on coupon below. Send no money. See terms 
on coupon and see how fully I protect you in every way. 











Popular and Standard Songs Sacred Songs Hawaiian Negro Spirituals 
2437 There 4 Rainbow Round 2337 Pluch Lindbergh 1046 Nearer M God to The 1023 My Old Kentucky Honx 1165 By an’ By 
My houlder Patriotic) Lord | My Shepherd (With vocal choru My Lord ‘What M 
When You're Not He What Good Are Tear 1075 Church in the Wildwood 1000 > Le lg 1154 Swing Low Sweet | hario 
_ 2398 Ramona 4135 Rovin’ Gambler Voice of the Chime . F Ney Toe Three —— , Mr ne Phere 
' _ , ' i : ~~ ‘ ee rout 1166 Ride Up de Ch ot 
In Valley of Memo: Log Cabin in the Lane 4196 Let Lower Lights Be (With weeal effect , Oh dk "oat ‘| gg 3S 
1228 Hallelujah I’m A Bun 41231 Wreck of the Old 97 Burning 4156 La Golondrina For 
The Dying Hob Wreck of the ritank Rescue the Perishi Blue Dreamy Moon 
= : : a ees a1 , , The > oh 1084 Aloha Land 
1173 Boston Burglar 1198 M Old New Hampshi 1215 When Phe \ Rin he Honelula Be Race Records 
Cowboy Lamer Home Golden Bell : 
e » lu Sweet a Apple Cuice I My Num W ritte: 7021 I Need a Good Man B 
2381 Ford Has Made Lad : N Py 
‘Out of | og 2272 R idolph Valentir Phere Instrumental Can't se Worried Long 
Clancey’s Wooden Wed Little Rosewood Cask 1069 When Roll Is Called Up 1193 Whistler and His Do, 7033 Hit Me In the Nose Blue 
~ ding ; 101 Roll ’E ( Yonder Powder Pulf It’ All Coming Hom«e 
é 8 o] =m Git P , 
_ ean P * 54) *y . > , Throw Out the Life ] 1218 Merry Widow Walt - You 
1237 Murder of Little Mario ive lt for Rau Dea bes Lullaby From Ermini 7032 Who Is Ya (1), Preaching 
Parker 2334 Terrible Mississippi Floo 1091 The Old Rugged Cr 41161 Dixie " Favorite (Banjo) Who Is Yu (2), Preachir 
The Pardon Came lo The End of the he! Beyond the Cloud Medley of Southerr Air 
Late doah 1136 Humoresque Comedy 
2407 Girl of My Dream 9393 Get Away Old Mar . _ Spring Song 
Old Pal of Yesterday Well I Swar I opular Dances 1068 Arkansas Traveler 230 Uncle Si at Village Barbe: 
: ; . ‘ ag: lurkey in the Straw Uncle Si and Hiran 
ai xi, pe Sane ye 1038 Sleep Baby Sleep (All with vocal choru ind 1137 Silver Threads Amor Swapping Horses 
iwdom Comi ( ( ‘ ‘ soos . 
ingdor ming Yode fox trots except where oth« Gold i231 Flanagan at the Docto: 
— 2432 Sonny Boy Roll on Silvery Moor wise marked. ) When You and I Wer Casey and Reilly Meet or 
* Dancing "Neath Dixie M: 4185 Picture Turned to th ~ > ~_ Young Maggie the Street 
185 Pi 1510 Ramona (Waltz _ 5 ~T 
1178 Break the News to Mother ae - If I Didn't Love You 1217 —_ A. a 4232 —, B ages f (the 
d i i ldex ave ite ng “ rs. cLeod s vee augning hecora) 
; Bird in a Gilded Cag ~ i ° i : - 1541 My Angel (Angela M 1061 Listen to the Mockins Common Bill 
1174 Casey Jones 4227 Climbing Up Those Gold Coming Thru the Ry Bird 4168 In Jail 
t , gait en Stai : - : 
Wal Me Around Aga indy > poe 1540 Old Man Sunshine Song Bird Wedding Bell 
Willie wien ’ ? ‘ a . Sidewalks of New Yor! , ( — whistling ) 1002 Flanagan’ Second-Har 
= 180 My Blue Ridge Mt. Hom« 67 reacher and the seul aoe én Bites ’ ats 1138 By the Water ‘ Car 
Lane of Dreat Sting of the Bumble Bee 1536 Just a Night for Med Minnetonka Hi and Si 
vs re ' oe Over the Wave 1004 Flanagan in a Cz 
) 92 Laugh Clown Laugh 1141 IT Wish IT Wa rrigene Merry Widow Walt A he ee Ne ree 
W ~ ‘ Agait : (Waltz) lh lanagan Married |! 
inna Sail wa) ae Went to Wiad ‘tow 1488 Among My Souvenirs 
4 Six Feet of Earth fens : : Some Da You'll Remer —— — . : 
Like My Daddy’s Ga 1116 Letter Edged in Blach ber TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL 
7 7 : » Ought o Be Home > ——_— oe ce ce ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
2366 My Blue Heaven om use , 1497 After My Laughter ( 
Back of Every Cloud 4118 May I Sleep in Your Barr Tear MUTUAL MUSIC CLUB, NI42, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. You may 
) Tonight. Miste: ale “tm ee send me on 10 days’ approval 10 records listed below by catalog numbers When 
1202 Just A the Sun Went Wl is ° \ aaCK UC onnema the 10 records arrive, | will pay postman a deposit of only $1.98 (pius postage 
Dow? en vaw wer See 1521 Rage Doll from factory), in full payment. 1 will then try the records 10 days in my own 
- Home we Lae ery home, and if § am disappointed in them or 
Darling Nellie Gray as é ; Draggin’ the Dragon Blue | 4 6 find them in any way unsatisfactory, | will 
- — ’ : 1142 Silver Threa Among the Blues —return them, and you agree to refund at 
} 1205 The Vacant Chair Gold aust once all that | have paid including my 
Mother’s Old Red Shaw In Garden Rar 7029 Mississippi Mud Blue | 2 7 postage expense for returning the records 
1208 Engineer’s Dying Child oe eee I’m a One Man Ga . os ~ Write 3 substitutes below to be shipped 
fhe Fatal Wedding The Bebclans Bo 1463 My Blue Heaven | only if other records are out of stock 
= 1210 Pass Around the Bottk $1423 Girl 1 i iad 7 — 1 Found Best Gal of Al | 4 S 9 o4 P 
V My Darling Clementine Penneases 1502 Mary Am . 
Ls 1119 Hand Me Down My Fall in Love Agai: Blue Hawaiian Moon | ‘ - . 
- Walking Cane 1086 Floyd Collin’s Fate 1441 Doll Dance IMPORTANT Place crossmark in square at left if you wish three 10-cent 
, Captain Jinks Pickwick Club Tragedy Wishing and Waiting | z - per —— al —s needles inctuded in your order; recommended 
o 1160 Sweet Hawaiian Kiss« 4127 Tell Mother I'll Be There 
re Blue Hawaiian Moon Ben Bo! | 
: 2 en oit Blues Nar 
4 "71 Red Wing , 1090 In Baggage Coach Ahead | 
‘ Waters of Minnetonka Some Old Apple Tree 7023 St. Louis Blues 
7 “338 Lindy How I'd Like to Be 4117 Where River Shannon John Henry Blues | — i 
You (Comedy ) Flows 7025 Yellow Dog Blue 
Positively No Rose From Ireland Hard Time Blue City State 
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| Hands Across the Mason and 
Dixon Line 


The Georgia Educatio Journal de 
vutes a large share of its Decembe: 
issue to matters of interest in connec 
tion with the forthcoming 
of the National Education Association, 
which will be held in Atlanta June 28 
| July 4. When the association last met 

in this Southern city in 1881, it had 

156 members; at the beginning of 

there were 181,350. In an article en 
| titled “All Georgia on the Mike,” ex 
| horting Georgia teachers to give a 
| a monstration of true Southern hos- 
| pitality, Mamie Louise Pitts, principal 
of an Atlanta school, tells of visiting 

Buffalo, N. Y., when the N. E. A. met 


there in the middle ’90’ Her host at 

eograp y? that time said to her, “I admire you 
Sout the rners for your fighting ability 

brought out by the Civil War.” 





Do You Teach 


, “These words of app ation,” sé 
If you teach or direct the sibel — = ta prcus a, Say 
the author, “coming from a one-time 
Geography, you will 1 to investi- | enemy, made me | friend for all the 
rate the JOURNAL OF GEOGRA years to follow Her was a man liv 
ing far from my Southland with it 


PHY, an illustrated monthly maga-| glorious heritage of valor, a man who 


. ; . was a mere child during that terrible 
rine owned by the National Council ; cael " 
. . , . na ” cl nflict of the 60's, bi * now, in al 
( Geography Teachers, and pub-| fairness, giving us well-deserved prais« 
, , can ver think of him again as : 
ad enmecialie for arhocls It not I neve h igain as a 
Yankee In the same spirit we are 
ol supplies information to the) going to pick up the cherished senti 
; a ' ments of our sister states, and give to 
! it supplemen he class |, tatis at} 

heir representative sympathetic com 

‘ heaal a - . while thev at ir guests.” 

rk | mi 1cit excelle preorra ment, whli« y are ou vue “ 
‘ In the "90's, a man who had been a 
} lies ountri I ions ng 1 , , 
boy in the °’60’s might well hark bac 
lustri citi ( " | illus-| to the Civil War and express his ad 
ful hod -| miration for Southern valor in battl 

4nCCeSS Ais i) Tr . " 

: : To-day those of us who are Northern 
hing yurces of geography ma-| ers know there are many other reason 


qualities displayed ir 
During the last 


. , for admiring the 
; lieriesions ¢ » lateat . “ 
il; discussions of the late and the Southern state 


dvances that are being made in| generation, creative energy and enter 
he teaching of veograph' nd in all | prise have brought amazing results 
eacn } yk} Rrapny, alt Th ali Faced by peculiar educational prob 


bles a/ lems, these states have been working 
out their own salvation in a way to 


dy of information that en: 


ber to enrich his work in a man- , 
rie ‘ ‘ in command the ittention of the country 
ner that place him far in advance of | at large. At Atlanta Southern hos} 
tality should find a warm response in 
thers | rtunate | - ; ‘ , 
ery evider apprecia ! and good 


wi 
- 


How “America the Beautiful” 
Came to Be Written 


eT I I mi rial hat il ye 
‘ tucle ‘ In the Je al of the Nat 1 Ed 
cation Association Dr. Katharine Lee 
s ROtograpas, Maps and Giagra [or | Bates, professor-emeritus of Englis! 
é illustrations of the | at Wellesley College, tells of writing 
| “America the Beautiful. 
hing methods sO complete In 1893, Miss Bates went West to 


attend the school at Colorado 


use then Sources of | * summe! 

Springs. En route she topped at 
umerous teaching aids such as new | Chicago to visit the World’s Fair, and 
: ’ he believes th a the nspiratior for 

books, maps and pictures .. . Con-| ner Bia agg Es 
i | the last stanza of “America the Beau 
idence by enabling you to know the | tiful” came from ‘the White City at the 
best and thus keep several leagues Fair. The hymn began to sing itself 
ee — , —_ to her, however, wher he stood or 
ahead of the non-subscribers .| Pike’s Peak in Colorado, after having 
Success to teachers and students who | traveled across the central plains with 


heir wheat fields, and into the Rocky 


incerely want it Prestige to] Mountains. She describes the ascent of 
>) 4 Pan | " ave } Pore aut 

you & Geography Teacher. Pike’s Peak in the days before automo- 

. biles or the cog railway, when the jour- 

ney had to be made in a wagon drawn 

part way by horses and on the upper 





: . pages slopes by mules. 

vA JOURNAL ¥/ (GEOGRAPHY “W e stood at last,” Miss 
“on that Gate-ol eaven 

lowed by the 








far expanse of mountain 
nt i reac marancamailem: | sea-like swee p of plain It 

and there that the opening 
One Copy FREE ‘America the Beautiful’ sprang 
| being. 


If vou teach or direct the teach- 4 . 
: It is my 


| 
ing of geography, pin this cou- | umpression, 
pon to your letterhead, send it | 
and we will send you a 
complimentary copy of the Jour- | 


out the entire song on my 
evening to Colorado Springs. 
events the four stanzas were 
in the 
Wellesley.” 


to us, 


yourself how it will help you in 
your teaching. | 
Published by | 


A. NysTrRom & Cc °. 


moot Mus Gloses. ap Carrs 


> 

Every 
man who 
himself with the 


wounds with one, 
other.—V ictor 


INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


convention 


1928 | 


Bates says, 
summit, hal- 
worship of perished races, | 
and gazed in wordless rapture over the 
ranges and 
was then 
lines of 
into 


though I am 
| not so certain about this, that I wrote 
return that 

At all 
penciled 
notebook that I brought back to 


sword has two edges and the 
wounds 


Hugo. 





3333 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| nal of Geography. See for 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Teachers Wanted ** ‘hook and Colleres 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
jadeipma. Pittsbur Nort! 








| Cc 





jer — ' 
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PAUL YATES, Manager | 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616-620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Horace says, “Let the killing be done off the stage.” So 
I am not going to brag much in this advertisement except | 
to say that I sincerely believe, from the bottom of my | 
heart, that I have one of the most efficient and result 
getting teachers’ agencies in this country. 





Dept. N, Twenty-third Year 























CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago, 64 E. Jackson; New York, Flatiron Building; Pittsburgh, Jenkins Arcade 
Minneapolis, Globe Bldg.; Kansas City, New York Life Bldg.; 
Spokane, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 

All me ers of The National A 

Why not get six interrelated offices working for you ? 


ociation of Teachers’ Agencies. Join one office and y 


Ww ierful opportunities for grade teachers, grade supervisors, and Normal school critic teach« 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

















&. wa te wee President and General Manager 


ctive Service ranging fr I ra to ( re Presidents. Schoo! officials as well as t a mgr $ 
persona pathetic t aa r nee valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of 
A Ww j Visit us at the Cleveland Convention, ‘Booth 106 












UNDER NEW AND PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York REGINALD L. FERNALD, Proprietor 
Te 


é g-established, well-knowr ng serv 
| r don 





agency, rendering discrimir ice to a high class clientek 







alls from ¢ 
REGIS 










Faations ¢ oF PEXPERIENC itch TEACHERS DESIRED. 











THE STOUT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


only graduates of Standard Normal t 
Brcoteas ‘Building. 


BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Boulder. Coto. 15 copies of » 


mmendations $1 .W0 applicat 
We place teachers , entire west. Ex blank today. 





AN “ALIVE 2 WESTERN AGENC) 
Highly ft ndersed. Enrollment Free 
“PORTLAND, OREGON 


JOUN D. STOUT, ig at 





a ete $1.00: 25 for 
on blanks—2 
free enr« ment 


APPLICATION PHOTOS “$1 5 


m. All school boards demand it. Send us your fa 
) and we will mail to you the same day your 
g the original unharmed. Not less than 





Your photo must be attach 
to your application for 
te p er aph (unmounted) together wit 
order is re 25 reproductions, 244x3'4, retur 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 








copies made from any single photo Kansas City, Missour 
* 
““Wiinnesota 
i 
* the Heart of the 


PIAYGROUND 


MINNESOTA, the second 
largest state University, 
invites you to attend its 
1929 Summer Session. 


' 
e~- 7) All the Facilities of a Great University 
at Your Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all Aca- 
demic and Professional degrees 


College of Education 
\ Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring to 
\ vance to Higher Teaching or Administrative positions 


. NATIONS 


All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
Administration School Music Art 
Supervision Psychology Child Welfare 


Recreation ‘“‘In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds 
Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lake 
Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has been or; 
ized. Highly interesting Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramat 
Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic and Industrial Interests 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men and women. 


First term June 18th—July 27th 
Second term July 29th—August 31st 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 
address — Director of Summer Session, Box A, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Mino. 





3039 Prospect Avenue, 


Febru 
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Leaning Towers 
Although Pisa has held an impor- 


tant place in the political and art his- 


y of Italy, it is safe to say that 

irists visit the city to see the fa- 

is Leaning Tower. Some day it 

y fall, yet it has been in its present 

dition for centuries, and every ef- 

t is made to keep it as strong as 

sible. Some authorities on archi- 

ecture believe that this tower was in- 
nded to lean, others think that there 
a defect in the foundations and 

it during the two centuries of its 

lding an effort was made to remedy 


his defect in the way the upper 
ries were built. At all events, it 
as long been considered one of the 


yonders of Europe. 

Yet it is not the only leaning tower. 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary tells us: “The most celebrated 

ning tower is that of Pisa, which is 


the campanile of the Cathedral, being 


13 feet out of the perpendicular in a 
eight of 179 feet. Two at Bologna, 
ree at Venice, and one at Zaragoza 
ve a still greater inclination.” 
\ campanile is a bell tower, espe- 
ily if it is built apart from the 
irch to which it belongs. 


> 
Choosing a National Flower 
By Paul F. Hannah 


Amid our myriad blooms there is 
gle one that Americans have cho 
like the eagle in the animal king 
m, for distinctive honor. Although 
rly every state has a flower, 
e is no flower which to the peopl 
1 whole is a symbol of the nation, 
ne honored as the English honor the 


no 


State 


e, or the French the fleur-de-lis. |! 
No floral outline decorates the seals or 

ns or emblemati: designs of this 
nation. Why? The people have never 


been asked to make a choice. 

The American Nature Association 
has offered itself as a medium 

nducting a National Flower Poll. It 

ll count the votes and 
nformation on flower candidates. The 

men’s clubs and garden clubs have 

rown themselves with a will into the 
impaign. Civic organizations, seeing 
he educational and conservation possi- 
lities of sucha national referendum, 

e making a drive to get out the vote, 
nd are urging teachers to allow their 
ipils to ballot. 

Obviously, no floral selection can be 
msidered representative of the Amer- 
an people unless the school children 
vote en Their interest in flow- 
ers is perhaps keener than that of the 
average adult. This campaign will 
rovide the first opportunity for chil- 
ren to vote on a question of national 
terest. 

The American Nature Association 
has prepared a short pamphlet which 
ncludes information about the cam- 
paign, and the history of some of our 
flowers and their qualifications. These 
pamphlets will be sent to teachers or 
upon request. 

The vote of the pupils may be re- 
rded (see sample form given below) 
d mailed to the American Nature 
\ssociation. Use the same address in 
nding for the pamphlets. 


masse, 


hools 


NATIONAL FLOWER POLL 


National Flower Editor 
(merican Nature Association 
214 16th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
My choice for the National Flower is 


* * ~ 


(If club or school is voting, register 
number of votes for flowers taking 
irst, second, and third places.) 


Ist place no. votes 


‘nd place no. votes 
rd place no. votes 
Name (school, class, or club) 


ity and State 


for | 


disseminate | 
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BEAUTIFUL VW AT ENT INES HIGH GRADE 


Make Valentine Day a Red Letter Day. Have a School-Room Post Office. 



























. . . 
Captivating Cut-Outs Mechanicals 
} A beautiful line of valentines, ANIMAL ACROBATS, 
artistic in design and pleasing 4 dren will have great 
in style and shape. We have y a n with these. All 
selected our line of valentines \ have movable parts and 
very carefully, realizing the im- ° tand t trighe 
portance of offering something e color Varnist 
suitable for children, both in Extra heavy 6 desigt 
the design and in the sentiment <—q@ -——- Dog, Monkey, Cat, Ele- 
of the verses. ‘here are no Pa ad ~ - phant, « ) nches. 
unsuitable or offensive verses. | ‘5; ty 4 With envelop« 
We aim to please the most a No. 8818, 5 cents each: ¢ 
“Big Value” critical. 2 " No. 1044 6 assorted for 25 cents. 
Valentine Day may be made LITTLE PALS. Noth- 
a most delightful occasion by devising a postoflice in the schoolroom and Bieter ape 
allowing the children to send valentines, barring comics, to each other charm ng thar 
BIG VALUE. No two alike Noveltic cut-out mechat seric of mechar 
cir booklets ar folders They range in value from three « Phe color 
ent Good higt ‘ Eve package t ‘ i l are " ua attract N : 
With envelope 25 assorted designs, 75 cents. n combination and tone No. 8816 
OH ME, OH MY! These are the dearest kiddies that you ever sav ; ae ane Ve See 
but beware of the dar ro eves for they } make ve the = ' Clever ior , iving movable eyes ; othe me 
: _—s “ . . irms or legs. We are rtunate to be able to offer thi ’ \ 
slave These 1 an hard he listir ed from hand-tinted one 
iy inet With: ' vars a ne at such a sm i x7 inche Some larger. With enveloyx 
~ — . > d Accordion Player, Taking a In a Rocking Chair, 


Picture 


4 cents each; 40 cents per dozen Carpenter, Tambourine Player, Girl With Bouquet, et 























FLAMING HEARTS. No. S816 5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen 
srilliant ed cut-ou FOLDING TISSUE NOVELTY. Dear little girls with folding t 
hea embossed in t it t hats o1 mbrella 1 ng t wy with folding tis 
colo girl desist boa B fully colored and 
boy designs and 2 boys hed rt slone incl 
and r together Ali h. Very heavy 
new designs Destined to choice ad 
be a ‘ favorite With Witl enve 
eT “ ye ! ‘ My ine he \ re al pr 
No. 102, 12 assorted de- the 
signs, 12 cents 
HAVE A HEART. I No. 8822, 5 cents 
ox tell their on I each; 0 cents 
ptible be } No. S814 per dozen. 
Stand ne I he W DOUBLE 
eT lope TION NOVEI 
No. 8814 15 cents for our assortment of 5 Cleverly 
CUNNING KIDDIES. Eyes of 1 Ro chee} Clever tums Bi.- rt 
Brilliantly colored and varnished hase breac With envelope In = Po Sen ss 
dians, Pirates, Serenaders, Clowns, and & other desigt Cut-ou ‘ - “npg _ 
1 ractively coloret 
. lesigned to 
2 cents each; 20 cents per dozen assorted. - “ ‘ ‘ 
; please little 
LITTLE CIRCUS RIDERS. A cut~ No. 882 folks. | Extra No. 3000 
ovelty which stands alone and ) Do he Stand 
ponies, cat bears, donkeys, et with chil- alone. 6x8 inches. 12 de ns include boys alone, girls alone and boy 
dren gaily riding then ind girls together engaged i ports and game With envelope 
Highly colored and ar- No. 3000 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen 
ished. 6 design 4) eran ciiaidianiaal ; 
eas MOTHER GOOSE VALENTINES. Booklets with cut-out covers de- 
. ‘ | picting Mother Goose desig in beautiful cok Within are four page 
No. 8804, 2 cents each; 15 | with black and white pictures and four with full-color illustration 
cents per dozen. “ 
; Each book con- 
TWINKLING EYES. tains a new 
trightly colored and - Mother Goose 
nished Adorable boy and story in rhyme, 
girls Some have big mo Designs include 
able eyes while others hi Queen of Hearts, 
movable hand 10 new de- Three Bears, Red 
sign Stand alone Sure Riding Hood 
to delight the litth . Jack an the 
, x3" inche No. 8806 Beanstalk and five 
| 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen others All are 
| ribbon-tied and 
| e enclosed in en- 
Lace Valentines velopes. 314x614 
| , . - 
| HEART AND SQUARE BOOKLETS. A beautiful paper lace valen- inches. 
| time Artistic de s richly embossed in colors and gold Cunning No. 11179, 10 
kiddies peep out through the lace mat Many desigr sx5ly hes cents each; 75 No. 11179 
Ww ith envelopes cents per dozen. 
No. 1014 5 cents each. SCENIC MECHANICAL NOV 
cELTY. By a clever manipula- 
. \ j 
Val nti tion of parts the following havs 
e t ne Cards to Color been reproduced in  miniatuars 
A box containing twelve val- giving both breadth, height and 
entine cards to be colored by — — ae =< depth of construction. They will 
water colors or crayons Each | No. 11184 meet with instant popularit 
ecard has an attractive desis your school. The colors are bright and artistic. Appropriate verses 
in outline, simple enough for Humorous in effect. They stand alone Four designs 5% x 6%, 2 
the average chik to color inches deep With envelope Schoolroom, Motor Bus, Restaurant, Bail 
nicely. Each card contains a Game. 
printed verse or sentiment En- No. 11184 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 
velopes are provided for each. 


These will be works 
colored by upper 


of art 


Valentine Gayety Book 


grade pupi 












complete book of its kind published. Price, 40 cents. 





| 
The designs are up-to-date and By Mayme R. Bitney. An illustrated new book of 
very artistic. 35 cents per box; suggestions for the celebration of Valentine Day in 
4 boxes for $1.00. Postpaid. | the home, church and school It contains complete 
° ° | de criptions for making clever invitations in great 
Valentine Material variety, place cards are also described and illustrated. 
Complet« directions for am appropriate mena is planned with,e suggestion 
making the valentines are in- =~ a Cer ARE CONS Os G neuvenie of the cesasion, 
aiid ‘ai ta aon The = ~ is a chapter on — _— ~: —— 
Vale “g ; ; eacher or committee will find most helpfu ight 
a san alae ee te ae different types of parties are described minutely. 
and will be found to make ex- | I'wenty-five stunts and fifteen games are described 
pec Be thors CON. fully There is a chapter on the construction of 
TENTS—10 Picture Folders in home-made valentines with appropriate verses for 
Galee io Lee Paser tee | them The book also contains recitations, mono- 
of Intricate Design. 10 Cut- | logues, songs, drills, dialogues, plays and pantomimes. This is a most 
| 








out Hearts 17 Cut-out Orna- Writner’s VaLentine Materiar 
ments—-Cupids, Birds, Flow- 
ers, Children, Hearts, Ete. : ; 
10 Inserts. 35 cents per box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. Postpaid. Washington and Lincoln Cele- 
, brations 
Pageants and Plays for Holidays 
Pe we is entertainment material for Valentine Day, Lincoln's Birthday, | A a © Ran 5 pea Bes ja the 
——— s Birthday, St. Patrick's Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Me- birthdays of our two tet wl d > ae _ 7 
ye § ay and Closing Day, as well as for Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving } contains a wealth of new ay seni = : 
and Christmas This is a book of unusual appeal on account of the terial ‘Contentas Part 1 F Pris aa —_ 
diversity of material contained in it Price, 40 cents. 19 recitations ll P ba . ; > drills, 8 —— 
e a 3s, 4 srcises, < ar 5, © SONS anc 
- 9 H P 6 dialogues; Part 2 (For Intermediate Grades) 
Washington S acking Hatchet 12 recitations, 6 exercises, 3 dialogues, 2 songs 
cce . and 2 drills; Part 3 (For Grammar Grades) 15 
: . e —__ motion song for boy A thoroughly up-to-date version recitations, 3 exercises, 3 plays, 2 songs, 2 drills 
o the « d story of the hatchet Three verses and a chorus that will tributes and quotations, stories and facts Price, 
prove to be the hit of your entertainment. Sheet music Price, 35 cents. 40 cents ; mae : 











Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


Bey "Recewes’ PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, srri8%ov'irs. DAYTON, OHIO 


Day Received. 
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A New Weight and 
Health Habit Record 


This new Weight Tag, beautifully 
designed tn four colors, furnishes 
a record for a year for each child. 










M oxrau weighir 


e of the 
creasing 
an index ¢ 
Children keeping their own 

nthly weight record ire 
stimulated to a more careful 
daily observance of the well- 
known eight health rules 
The reverse side of the card 
furnishes a means for the 


hild to grade himself on his 
health habits 


1929 Catalog Free 


Mail coupon for this c 
catalog which we 
free Health education ma 
rial of every description 
brought up to date—plays, 
posters, projects, film strips, 
cards, booklets. These 
ire designed to aid you 
by furnishing new and 
interesting material to 
supplement your own 
health work 


best devices for 
interest in growth as 
f health 


mplete 
send you 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL 

307 N. Michigan Ave.., 
Dept. N. I 


Chicago, Ill 





ee Se ee me 
rf National Da Council, 
Dept. N L., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
Gentlemen 
am interested in your health education materia! and visual aids 
wwe send me - (quantity of your new colo lithographed weight tag for 
ich I enclose $ price—Se ea 4 or more at rate of Ye each 
a Please send me your complete catalog Health Education Material 1929—FREE, 
| » \ lress | 
Re State 
TTS RRR | AT 





Aa Bb Ce Dd 





| full complement of branches. 





ENGLE’S “ST ANDARD” DISPL. AY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 


lesigned and recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Printed on best 
quality bristol, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. Takes 16's feet of space. Useful and | 
Ornamental in any Graded or Ungraded School. SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO FREE SAMPLES 
Send Money Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sample Set, at fc ollowing POSTP AID | Prices. 
Combination Script and Roman with F igures. Complete ot. = 
Scrige Aiphabet and Figures « « $1.00 Roman Alphabet and Figures - 75 
4.1L. ENGLE, “The Map Man,” Box 149 BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Christmas Tree Farms 


The people of the United States, ac- 


cording to the New York State College | 


of Forestry at 
spend each year 
lars for 
decorations 


Syracuse University, 
about ten million dol- 
Christmas trees and green 
for the home. Six million 
Christmas trees are taken annually 
from field, forest, and plantation, re- 
tailing at from fifty cents to two dol- 
The Christmas tree farm is be 
coming a large factor in supplying the 
market. Many Christmas tree planta- 
tions have been yielding stock for sale 
during the last five or six years. The 
first Christmas tree plantations were 
started some eighteen years ago, a few 
commercial plantations were set out 
immediately after the war, but begin- 
ning with 1923 a rapid increase in 
plantmg for the Christmas market took 
place. 
Forty-eight 


lars. 


plantations were started 


in the state of New York in 1926 
through the offering of trees by the 
State College of Forestry. Pennsy]l- 


vania and New Jersey have taken a 
prominent place in the establishment 
of Christmas tree gardens. Most of 
these projects are commercial enter- 
prises, but all have a tendency to re- 
duce the number of trees extracted 
from timber-growing forests for the 


celebration. 

Many trees in New York State are 
harvested in the foothills of the Adi- 
rondacks; there are several large ship- 
ping points such as Malone, Carthage, 
and Lowville in that region. Trees 
from three to eight feet in height are 
offered in the markets. 
species are spruce and balsam, the lat- 
ter preferred because of its more pun- 
gent odor and the more tenacious hold 


Yuletide 


the needles seem to have upon the 
branches. 
A great many persons buy small 


trees in pots for table and window dec- 
orations. The idea of the living Christ- 
mas tree is attractive and at the same 
time the tree may be planted in the 
spring to ornament grounds about the 
home. 

There are two methods of making a 
Christmas tree plantation. One is to 
grow the trees in connection with a 
commercial forest. This method re- 
quires about 2,720 trees to the acre, 
planted four feet apart. When the 
trees are eight to twelve years of age 
about 1,200 are removed for the Christ- 
mas market. It is estimated that these 
trees may be sold for 25 


tation. 


terest, and maintenance this method 
ought to net approximately $300 an 
acre. 


The other method involves planting 
the same number of trees but using all 
of the trees for the Christmas trade. 
This method ought to yield in the 
course of eight or twelve years about 
$750 an acre. 
be protected during the Christmas sea- 
son from depredations the profit would 
be considerably reduced. 

The Christmas tree plantation may 
eventually relieve the drain now put 
upon the forests by the demand for 
evergreens during the Christmas holi- 
days. The drain, however, is not con- 
siderable, because many trees are cut 
from pasture lands where they have 
naturally reseeded and have had space 
in which to grow symmetrically with a 
Trees in 
the forest are often so crowded that 
they lose their lower branches and are 


not as attractive for decorative pur- 
poses as the tree that grows in the 
open field 

——_——_—— 


Speakers at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education dinner, to be 
held in Cleveland, February 27, at the 
time of the Department of Superin- 
tendence Meeting, will be Dr. Henry 
Turner Bailey, Alexander S. Lyman, 
Dr. John J. Tigert, and Dr. John W. 
Withers. The general subject will be 
“Education for Special Groups.” 
Tickets may be obtained from Ralph 


E. Pickett, New York University 
School of Education, Washington | 
Square East, New York City. 


The principal | 


cents to 30 | 
cents apiece as they stand on the plan- | 
With expenses for planting, in- | 


If the plantation has to | 
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The Printaprimer 





ORK with the Printaprime: 

fascinates little folks. They 
print their own stories with suc 
intense interest that reading abilit 
comes quickly and naturally 
Words are the units they use in tl 
process; never is it necessary 
print one letter at a time. 

The Printaprimer consists of 28 
separate word stamps; two or thre 
stamps of each letter, number, and 
punctuation mark; clips for buildin 
up words not in the set; and 
unique printing frame for holdi: 
paper and guiding the stamps 
straight, correctly spaced lines. 

The Printaprimer fills a need 
long felt by progressive primary 
teachers. They and their pup 
alike are delighted with it. 

These sets are sold by school 
supply houses in all parts of the 
country. Orders sent to the factory 
will be immediately filled. For 
further information about the 
Printaprimer, write to 


THE PRINTAPRIMER COMPANY 
222 Helena Avenue 
Santa Barbara, California 








it 


Wenatchee, Washington Butas 


907 Phipps Building 

















‘MUSIC LESSONS voi vour HOME 


2 
You can read music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how to learn 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, et 
| Beginners or advanced plavers. Your only expense about 
tc per day for music and postage used 


American Schoo! of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [24th year 

For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms. | 

instit — ey > home pmakers, ete, Ill 
Home-Maktny 

AM. “SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St.,Chicase 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous | 
lesson course in writing and marketing 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe Wk 














Montnuty free. Write teday. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
= 


Dept. 48. Springtield, Mss. 


PLAYS See ee" 


lescriptive catalog 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc 
111 ELLIS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO; CALIFORNIA 














| Basketry Materials Ghalrcane, Cane Wt 


_~ s* Splints, R ‘ 
tterft nd, Everything used 
for ‘Basket Mak ine --- and 3 Jirectior touts 
Stoughton Drake,inc. 32 Everett St. ,Altston 34, Boston Mas 


Tranefe ra, 
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| 

| Government |» |/ ~~ 

| Job is Tn, / J 

| a Good Job, J> } 
} € 





$1260 





PICK YOUR JOB! 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Office Clerks 


hese r ady posit poor 
! conditions or Pp wi not aflect 
m (x rnme employ et tt pay for 
e full months every year 
$1,900 to $2,700 A YEAR 

Post Cler? get 31,9 e f t t 
first and fteent! of each 

th $79.1 each pay day Their pay 
1 rr mum t $ ( - 


ll 0) each pay day 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 





‘ pelsion 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 


Open to me and women 18 to 50) 
“W t a | ig 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 


( ‘ $1,700 a 
2100 t 
s 0 se 00 I y l I I | 
M y i I 


1 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


y 
é l tre 

PERMANENT 

y t of y 
Ww Do Yor GkeT s1.900 
nY YEAR HAVE YoU ANY ASSURANCE 
AT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YoU WILL 

$2. 100 $2,700 A YEAR 


‘ i 
l 


d W 





»¥5 GET FREE LIST 
r } 4 OF POSITIONS 
_ 

l Tt NoW 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M 245, Rochester, N. Y. 


« 3 pag l ¥ I G 1 | Ss. G 
J ; \ { Ss. G 
now ; > 
I can get te 
Railway Postal Clerk 
Post Office Clerk 
City Mail Carrier 
Rural Mail Carrier 
Government Clerk 
income Tax Auditor $2300-$3100) 
Prohibition Agent-Investigator $2300-$3400) 


Big Pay Positions—-Not Government Jobs 


$1900-$2700) 
$1700-$2300) 
$1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$2100) 


l k FREE SAMVLE INSTRUCTIONS 
Skillful Sa.esmanship 
Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
Millinery Designing and Making 
Expert Automobile Repairing and 
Training in Business 
Accounting 

Aviation 


Mechanics 


Secretarial Work 
(Ground Work and Airplane Servicing) 


ne 


Address 
Use This Coupon Before You Misiay It. 
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| Educators to Support R. C. A. 


Educational Hour 


Announcement has been made that 
a sponsoring committee of some 
America’s leading educators is su} 
porting and guiding the series of con- 
certs to be broadcast nationally by the 
Radio Corporation of America under 
the direction of the world-famous con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Members 
of this committee have been 
partly on the basis of geographical lo- 


cation, but the main consideratian has 
been the type of their administrative 
work. Although the majority are mu 
sic directors, many city superintend 
ents are included, as well as state di 


rectors of rural education, and repre 
sentatives of university extension divi 


sions, private schools, and associations 
promoting community interest In mu 
sic. Professor Edgar Gordon, director, 
| public school music department, Uni 


| versity of Wi 
| this committee. 

In the autumn of 1928 an advisory 
council, consisting chiefly of music di 
met at the home of Mr. Dam 
rosch in New York City and discussed 


|the various phases of educational 


consin, is chairman of 


rectors, 





| broadcasting. Will Earhart, director 
of music in the Pittsburgh publi 
schools, is chairman of the advisory 
council, composed of the following 
members 

John A. H. Keith, state superintend 
ent of public instruction, Harrisburg 
Pa.; R. G. Jones, superintendent of 


chools, Cleveland, Ohio; Frederick A 
Alden, headmaster, Columbia Gram 
mar School, New York City; Mrs 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, president, Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; 


P. W. Dykema, professor of music ed 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia 


’ 


University; Mabelle Glenn, president, 
Music Supervisors’ National Confe1 
ence; George Gartlan, director of mu- 
|sic, New York City public schools; 
Hollis Dann, director, department of 
music education, New York Univer- 
sity; and Ada Bicking, state director 


of music, Lansing, Mich. 

| Mr. Earhart has summarized briefly 
the proceedings of the first council 
meeting. The council discussed three 
major phases of the R. C. A. Educa 
tional Hour conducted by Walter Dam 
rosch: (1) the program; (2) the 
means of disseminating information; 
and (3) classroom. reception. Pro 
grams were discussed mainly with ref 
erence to gradation. The amount and 
nature of preliminary study by the pu 
| pils was the main topic discussed un 
der dissemination of information. 
Classroom reception was clearly the 
paramount problem in the thought of 
the council, which recommended that 
separate classroom service in the ele- 
mentary schools is preferable to large 
auditorium reception and that careful 
attention and effort should be given to 


creating a proper receptive atmos- 
phere. 
The council decided that, acting 


listen to the concerts during the year 
and will send in any observations, crit 
icisms, and suggestions that might 
prove helpful. 


> 


The ancient Athenians set great 


selected | 


through its individual members, it will | 


store by education, says Lothrop Stod- | 


for children 
When King 


dard in his new history 
calle d The Story oT Youth. 
Xerxes and his Persian hordes drove 
the whole Athenian population into 
temporary exile, one of the first mat- 
ters attended to was the establishment 
of extemporized schools in the Athe- 
nian refugee-camps, so that the educa- 
| tion of the rising generation might not 
| be interrupted. Although education 
was not compulsory by law, and al- 
though the parents had to bear the ex- 
pense, even the poorest Athenians man- 
aged to give their boys what we would 
| call primary schooling, says Mr. Stod- 
dard. Fortunately, this was inexpen- 
sive. Anybody who had complied with 
a few simple legal regulations could set 
|up a school, and schoolmasters 
numerous, though usually _ ill-paid. 
Athens was thus dotted with small 
schools, attended by the boys of the 
immediate neighborhood, 


were | 














MUSIC 
organized for You 


This beautiful, workable plan of music is the 
great Victor Course in Music Appreciation. It 
is in use by the foremost instructors of music, 
from kindergarten through high 
college and music conservatories. 


school, into 


The fundamental source book of the Course 
is “What We Hear in Music,” by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner (Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer). This 
handy encyclopaedia simplifies and condenses 
facts of composers, music history, record 
analyses, inspiration material—each chapter 
illuminated with Victor Records. 





a 


aa 





Supplementing it is the book for the younger folks—‘Musie 
Appreciation with the Victrola for Children.” This contains les- 
son outlines and music descriptions for grades one to six. Use 
with it the bright charts of the instruments of the orchestra. 
Twenty of them, large, in the exact colors—with records of horn 
music, violin music, ete., so that children can 
learn the instruments by sight, sound and 
story. 





The Victor Records in the Course build from 
Mother Goose songs to symphonies. Quiet little 


tunes and running melodies for the very 
young! Then with the new School Ortho- 
phonic Victrola—(a magnificent instrument 


offered at 257 discount to schools)—music be- 
comes a definite pattern in schoolwork. Richly 
enjoyable, and systematically organized for 
real appreciation. 











“a few desul- 


School authorities affirm that 
tory records will not do. Music appreciation 
must be applied as a unit.” Send for full de- 
tails of the Victor Course in Music Appreci- 
ation. Ask for free copy of the Educational! 
Catalog of Victor Records. The first part is 
devoted to music for the elementary grades 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


























Reproductions of 
The World’s Great Paintings. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 
ix3%. For 
TWO CENT SIZE 


72 XH. 


4) or more 


For 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub 
ects or 25 for Children or 
25 Cathedrals. 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures 


Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens, 

t} homes. etc . x 8 


Milan Cathedral, Italy 
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Ihe Perr Pictures 


| 





Large Pictures for Framing. 


ARTOTYPES 


Size 22x28 inche 


including 
the margin 
$1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for 
Washington and Lincoln. 


CATALOGUE 
of 1600 miniature illustrations 
listing 2250 
paintings, portraits, architec 
ture, 
groups 


and pictures of 


birds and many other 
for 15 


coin or stamps. 


sent cents in 














(;° ABROAD with pictures first and take 
dren with you! 
trip by steamship. 


convenient and impressive than 


sculpture and natural The 
teacher in these things is contagious 
duller work of the schoolroom. 


scenery. 
and 








your 
It will double the value of the actual 
The loose Perry Pictures are more 
pictures in 
Education should introduce every boy and girl 
treasures of the world’s beauty in pictures, architecture, 
enthusiasm 

lightens 


chil 


books. 
to the 





of a 
the 


| 
} 














‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, 


The Matterhorn, Switzerland 












































, 
New Year's Tools 
| 
AMERICAN INDIANS AND THEIR MUSIC 
| By Frances Densmore $2.50 ] 
| A ‘ pe f infor atior | at subjects wit cr 
ren ‘ us af hist al facts 
THE FUN BOOK By Edna Geister $1.25 
THI MANNERS By Helen Hathaway $3.00 
WOMANS Howt t right How to ‘ feel at home in a situation Here 
| Press JHtmm~altta« 
| 
600 THE WOMANS PRESS, 6 Lexington Ave., New Yor 
| LEXINGTON Please send 
| AVENUE 
NEW YORK - 
$ enclosed 
ibits ket One Week 
Art Exhibits ss; One Wee 
~ wie 225 Medium and Large Reproduc- 



















= tions of Famous Paintings (160 in 
color), with Interpretative Readings 
for 100 Pictures. An Educational 
Event. 
Outbound charges prepaid. Weight 
35 pounds. 
For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. 


PORTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CO 





) W. Madison 8 Chicago, | Date 
Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week 
am enclosing 1 ents t tamy r co for which please send Ar Appreciation 


ture Catalog and Prices for Study Pictures-Colors-and Study Leaflets 


Position 


Exp. Office 


Grade 


State 


Rural Enrollment [] 


SPENCERIANS 


100%wri te/ 











FINE 
MEDIUM 


DOME-POINTED 
BROAD-EDGE 











N.L.-2.29 


Enclosed find 25c for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIppof my handwriting, and sample pens. (Ask any 
questions about yoysself or your vocation.) 


_ _. Address__ 








Name - 
















| 
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enrollments reveal greater opportu 
ties of high-school attendance off: 
to city than to rural youth. It is 

ter than an even chance that the « 
boy of 14-17 is in high school; by « 
trast the probabilities were 
one against his father having oy; 
tunities for a high-school educatior 
1900. 

High-school enrollments have n 
than doubled since 1920. The exten 
of secondary education to include in 
junior high school some of the gra 
formerly assigne | to elementary sch 


seve! 


accounts in some measure for 
growth. The larger city school 
tems are expeditiously placing m« 
and more of their pupils in ju 


high schools, while the smaller syst: 
are less rapidly but quite consister 
also adopting the junior high-schoo 
ganization. In cities of over 10, 
population between 75,000 and 100, 
pupils are being transferred from 
mentary schools into junior | 
schools every year. 

One of the significant movement 
education during the past few y 
has been the rapid growth of the 
toon or work-study-play plan of scl 
organization in the cities of the « 


try. In 1922, only 33 cities had plat 
schools, while in 1928 there are 14) 
cities in 38 states which have on 


more of their schools organized u 
the plan, or an increase at the rat 
18 cities a year. Recent reports s! 


—_.|that there are over 800 platoon sc} 


U. S. Commissioner Reports 
on Education 


The United States Commissioner of 
Education, in his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, gives a brief out- 


line of important movements in the 
field of public education during the 
year under consideration. 


Although the latest available statis- 
tics show a larger increase in the num- 


ber of pupils enrolled in small high 
schools than ever before, these in- 
creases are as yet not keeping pace 
with the increases in enrollments in 


the urban high schools. Either because 
of inaccessibility or because of the 
failure of the objectives, materials, or 
methods of instruction now obtaining 
in these high schools to meet satisfac- 
torily the needs of rural life, these 
schools are reaching a relatively small 


proportion of the rural children. Only 
25.7 per cent of the children 15-18 
years of age dwelling in rural com- 
munities are enrolled in rural high 
schools; whereas 71.1 per cent of the 
children of the same age group in 


urban communities are found in urban 
high schools. Thus nearly three times 
as many city children as rural children 
go to high school. Rural dwellers can- 
not hope to compete advantageously 
with urban dwellers so long as their 
educational equipment 
inferior. 

The junior high school as the imme- 
diate unit of centralization, and the 
senior high school and junior college 
as a second or third unit, are showing 
growth. The junior high school re- 
organization as such has not, however, 
made the rapid progress in rural com- 
munities that the advantages offered 
by it seemed to promise. Thus far 
only 12 per cent of the rural high 
schools have reorganized upon this 
basis, whereas 47.2 per cent of the 
urban high-school systems have or- 
ganized on the junior high school plan. 

The consolidation movement in rural 
schools progressed normally during the 
year. It is estimated that there were 
more than 3,000,000 children enrolled 
in approximately 17,000 consolidated 
schools in the United States during the 
school year 1927-28. These statistics 
do not include many rural high schools 
which transport pupils, and are, there- 


fore, essentially of the consolidated 
type. 

The growth of secondary education, 
which has been one of the outstand- 


ing developments in recent years, con- 
tinues at almost undiminished rate. At 
the present time more than one-half 
of the population of high-school age is 
in actual high-school attendance. The 
figures for urban as distinct from rural 








in these cities. 
In 1926 there were 20,984,002 pu 


|enrolled in public, and 2,143,100 in p: 


vate elementary schools including k 
dergartens; 3,786,071 in public, and 
346,054 in private secondary sch 
252,907 in public, and 17,209 in priva 
teacher-training institutions; 280.4 
in public, and 486,704 in private « 
leges and universities 
paratory students. This made a total 
of 28,296,484 pupils in such schools in 
the United States. The total number 
of teachers employed in all types « 
schools is 977,291. The total cost 


maintaining and operating tI 
schools is reported as $2,744,979,6% 
and the total value of school prope! 


is $8,125,085,472, 
cludes endowments 
589,042, 

The total cost of public elementa: 
and high schools in 1903 was $251,457, 
625; by 1913 this amount had doubled 
being $521,546,375; by 1920 it ha 
doubled again, $1,036,151,209; and 
1926 again doubled to $2,026,308,190 
This doubling process promises not 
continue indefinitely since the increa 
in expenditures has been slowing dow! 
during the past two or three yea! 
The cost per pupil in average daily at 
tendance was $95.17 in 1924, $98.45 
1925, and $102.05 in 1926. Expend 
tures per capita of population for the 
years are $16.25, $17.15, and $17.50 


which amount 
valued at $1,061 





is so generally | 


— 


“Adventures in Health” 
| 


Buddie and Blossom liked big word 
and “adventures” was the one the 
chose to describe their good tim 
with their friends—the friends beir 


ture of which may be 
such titles as “The Promises of 
Friendly Vegetables,” “The Brushi 
Adventure,” “Giant Waterfall, Sn 

jimps, and the Cleanaways,” 
Look, Listen, and Think Adventuré 

|Each of their adventures made Budd) 


suggested | 


and Blossom a bit wiser and a 
healthier. The author, Natha 
Forbes Moulton, has made of 


primary health reader a very cha! 
ing little book. The dialogue is 
pecially appealing because it is 

ural and unforced. It is neit 
babyish nor stilted. The pictures 
Eloise Burns well interpret the s} 
of the text. Little, Brown, and 
pany, Boston, are the publishers. 


When a person gets into the | 
of wasting time, he is sure to was 
great deal that does not belong to him 
| —Youth’s Companion, 








excluding pre- 


flowers, birds, trees, chickens, and 
wild things. Besides, they liked t 
make believe about all these friends, 


to give them names and let them talk. 
This helped in the adventures, the na- 


“The 
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March’s February Page 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS HAND BOOK, sent free on request 

















“No. W468, No. V469. 
(Crepe Paper Borders. 
Seasonable crepe paper borders f oard, { ete. Make eff 
' where the wide t illy used Desist printed on white crepe in natural ¢ 


is 64 ine wide and 10 feet ‘ Order by nur t 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


N V1. Cur und Heart (vert I> to 
N v2 
No. V2. ¢ l iH ( Ser 
N v3. « i A s 1 Heart t t Nee t 
No. W1. Spray ‘ il W n’s 
Birthday See illustrat - 
HEART STREAMER } No. v4. Cut le 1 
See il te ‘ ilo 
Price, 10 cts. per told; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid STREAMER N&O va 


Dennison’s Crepe Papers. 





Rg nae te CREPE PAPER: Am I i I 
yative purposes wit ‘ In t 20 ine) wide and 10 
No. V467. Da g Gir See P558. A: YW 
zs vaae: Lace \ ! Iilu ted was aly t 
©. V469. Cupids and Heart l trated. No. P5611. Tr t ’ 
No. V470. Boy nd G Boa See No. P560. | r : 
t No. P21. I s 
No. P25 Ss S ‘ . 
Price, 30 cents per fold, $2.50 per dozen tolde, asserted designs, postpaid 
PLAMn CREPE PAPER. Quality same a t 1 v 
str attractive eat 
ect 1 20 inche 10 
No. 81. k No. 11. Ww No. B2 Nat Blu 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Patriotic Seals. 
M ] mut design 
and guy mie Price, 10 cents per “package; $1. 00 per dozen peshagen, postpaid. 
No. 9. Soto HEARTS. . 100 
N° V470 No. 10. RED HEARTS. s it 1Oo 
11. RED HEARTS. + in 0 be t 
41. RED CUPIDS. 1% incl 24 cul packag 
42. GOLD CUP IDS. 1% hes, 18 cupid packag 
43. CUPID AND HEART SEAL. \ ried desig 20 seals in packag 
16. AMERICAN FLAG. % inch, 50 seals in package : 
45. WASHINGTON. § Tri-color shield with } effe 2 
. 46. LINCOLN lri-color i with } ffect, 25 


47. HATCHET AND CHERRY TREE STUMP Tu 


Folding Tissue Valentines. 





No. TV105. BOYS, BRAVE AND BOLD. Brav lads with fold- 
iv t Ss , ’ 4 
a — . ; ,* 4 ‘ ~4 : , cas . 
Very pleasing With envelope 5 cents each. 
No. TV205. GtAts, GRACEFUL AND GAY. Charming little 1 
with fol . me ud yl 
= t ‘ lighted wi thes inning valentine Wit) 
No. TV106. = envelore “5 cents each. : : 
a No. TV310. Siecer AND BETTER VALENTINES. 
imilar t ea mi larger and . tive 
A PY z s s A : . 
hint € ally 4 I 4 le 4 1 
ing pa pe I A ng kir 
ket, boy and girl ‘ folding ve flowe ee il # 
Have easel back With envelope 10 cents each. 
: fhe. Teese. CNARmING eannevas. ZaLenrinee. 
ndian t wet £ 
Band Stand, Elepha i ¢ I € 10% 
Each with one or more parts compose folding tissue } 
A new and very " erie t es for both y 
folks and adult \V tand \ 15 cents 
each 


igns of boys and girl me 


No. LV4. Cunning a 









lik All are double val- 
entine ce s with r o edges, and 
each t in attractive ure and appropriate verse print- 
ed within Sizes 3%x3% and 2% x3 inches. 
With envelopes. 1 cent each. 

No. avs. Similar to the above, but much larger and 
more elabor: In the center of each valentine is an at 
tractive oe ne t pretty little boy or girl See illustra 
tion This i i a lace heart 4 
er butterfiies te 1 ed in love lor amd gold 

All are dou with ind pleasing 
Valentine greeting Lm % and 
4% x6% ~~ inch 3 cents 
each. 

No. LV5 A Te al paper lace vale ntine. Charm- 
ing desig richly embossed in cok and =gol 
Lovely little children peer out through the la pa 
per mat See illustration Other attractive d 
sig? and approy t entiment ippe on the it 
5%x6% oy xi ind Sx 6} nches, Many 
design \ ! i 5 cents each 


No. vane Cunning little l 
Similar trati All are cut it cards, prir 


have ¢€ t back t tand alone rtment 





a 
+ cent —— § 





No. ¥VC32. A new valentine card. Similar to No. VC21 but 
much larger, with twelve different desig ‘ having easel back 
to stand alone Guaranteed to please Ne istration With 
envelopes. 2 cents each. 

No. VC43. A new Valentine Card. Little Belles and their 
Beaux Large red heart with cunning boy and ; in an amusing 
Valentine pursuit See illustration Six d lesigt 
assortment and each as attractive as the of (juaranteed to 
please. Stand 5 inches high, have easel back. With envelope 


3 cents each. No. VC32. 


All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order 








































No. Wt. 


Red Satin Heart Boxes. 


Beautiful | ! i 1 satir W 
v mall candies 1 en t xe make v Yak e fay \ 
adults and children We list three izes of these Valk ‘ venir ‘ s 
No. HBG6O. Size, 2 i: H Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid 
Sample, 8 cents. 
No. KB9O. Six , ] Price, 90 cents per dozer 
postpaid Sample, 10 cents 
No. HB120. Siz ‘ i i u Price, $1.20 per dozer 
postpaid Sample, 15 cents 


CANDY HEARTS. \ nly t I 
No. HB9O g Heart I | Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid 


Patriotic Novelties and Badges. 
SOUVENIR HATCHETS %e. wnese. ,, Mir ature e W ngtor Ta het 


ed 4 1 wit ered 
t and pretty blue t A "von patriot r Ha J tt ed 
und may be worn eitl is a badge I table dec tion 
Siz 2x4 inches. Price, 12 cents per outa. *pestpald. Sample, 2 cents. 
WASHINGTON HATONETS Ne. waeee. A regular size Hatchet, 5 x 10 

' rd g : hamme : with 
.. t andle rhe handle i vy and will hold small candie 
May be usec for dt lls, exercises, or for decorative purpose Price, 90 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
CHERRY TREE SOUVENIR Re. , 3075. Miniature Cherry Tree Stump witn small W 


red herry ttache f ar ird, painted t appear 





| 








at } 


souvenirs, Entirely new s 


candice r ni Ju Washington B lay gif 
inches high. ‘Price, 75 conte per denen, postpaid. Sample, ~ cents. 


CANDIES. For filling the above souvenirs, etc. Price, 40 cts. per ib., postpaid 
Candy Stars. Miniature red, white nd blue stars 
Red Candy Cherries. Nat aral ize and pure fruit flavor. 

LINCOLN MAUL AND weoGe Ne. £4080. Design imflar to illustrat 
imprinted on , white card ‘ i 2 1 -~ 
childret e ou t he w of my ribb m m ik 
tri-colors a souvenir ‘Price. 40 cents. per dozen Souvenirs with ribbon, posta d. 





PIN FLAGS. A very pretty flag, made of stiff crinkled paper 
( large pin; resembles a flag flying. A splendid souveni Price, 12 cts. per doz.; $1.20 per qrose, postpaid. 
 giLk PIN FLAGS. Similar to above, but made of silk. 1% x2 inches, Very dainty and Price 
12 cents per dozen; $1.20 per gross, postpaid. 
. . 
New Mechanical Valentines. 
No. V102. LITTLE aoo- Goo EVES. Darling little boys and girl 








great big movabl 3% See illustration 2 cts. each, 

No. V302. VALENTINE Roos ERS. A new assortment of cut- 

t cards, which st ser ludes ponic ele 
phants, bears, dogs, et« with cunr ae a " ice r urrying Val 
entine messages. See fliustratic n. Interesting for the kiddies. 2 cts. each. 


No. V502. wyanrvine, VALENTINES. A clever new number show- 
ing children writing on lackboard or slate and then erasing, see cut 
Unique and sure to please. 2 cents each. 


No. V205. JAZZ ORCHESTRA. The leeder of the orchestra and 
ve jazz be i , : 





ys with their musical instruments at giving the a 
ot playing Any one makes a very plea > oe The set of 
different designs makes a complete orchestra Six inch« s high, each 


an envelope. See illustration. 


5 cents each. 


No. V305. RUBBER-NECK gVALENvings. A brand new kind of 
vepenstes pleasing to all ages different design t nding t 6% 
ches high and each having one firure with a neck h two 





inches See illustration So much fun to stretch the 
Will stand alone. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 





u sber-neck’s neck, 


No. V405. FUNNY ANIMALS. A wide and varied assortment of ani- 
als doing clever antics All have movable parts and will stand alone A 
— very attractive number and one of our best sellers. See illustration With 


envelopes. 6& cents each. 
No. V705. VALENTINE KITTENS AND DOGGIES. 


kittens and doggies with eyes or other parts movable The designs are 
cute and well agsorted. A popular number. With envelopes. 6 cts. each, 

No. V805. MERRY MAIDS. Dainty little ladies, coquettish, hash 
ful, etc with stunning costumes Jesigns are varied. See Me 
able part Avery valentine novelty. With 
6 cents each. 


No. ¥oos. LOVING LADS. Gallant little men on the quest of 
love. S sentimental and many pleasing assortments. See illustra- 
tion. iM. vable parts. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 

No. V1005. LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. Industrious little girls, 
busy with the activitie f keeping house ome are washing clothes, 
washing windows, us vacuum cleaner, preparing meals, etc, These 
Valentines have extra joints thereny giving double Several 
parts movable Each in an envelop 5 cents each. 


No. V1105. LITTLE SPORTSMEN. Happy little children, en- 
joying outdoor sports, such as autoing, golfing, taking movies and play- 
ing fireman Same double action as above Several part. movable. 
Will stand alone. Each in an envelope. 56 cents each. 


ANIMAL PLAYMATES. A large cut-out ralen- 
» cunning bears, doggies r kittens, etc., playing to- 
gether All have eyes or other parts movable Most interesting to 
the children With envelopes 10 cents each, 

No. V1210. pee HEAD VALENTINGS. Mechanical valen- 
tines, 8 inches high, having ith eyes, ears and tongue 

Very iiiking See Mita. tr atic ” Big value Each in an 
10 cents each. 

No. us9t0. CHILDREN AT PLAY. Large valentines 
size x 7 inches, with at least two figures. Several parts movable, 
giving real action. fine illustration Very entertaining Will pro- 
i | Each in an envelope, 10 cents each. 


No. 





vs02. 





Cunning 


pleasing eaveln pes 





average 
duce iots of fun, 


Ordinary Comic Valentines. 
ote- FASHIONED COMICS. The ordinary old-fast - 





ic » Valentines (paper 7 x 10% inches) " 
t have Hot shots, Up-to-dates, Ordinary Trades 
sssorted., Price, 10 cents per dozen; three dozen for 


25. cents. 
uP: TO- SATS comics. 


ate pictures and verse 

per dozen; ‘three dozen for 25 cents. 
Same size and style, but de 
- 


SEVERE comics. 
*ictures and verses suitable 


s and girl 
le Price, 40 cts. per doz.; three doz. for 25 on. 


; “pla ng Velensine/® 
ENVELOPES. Plain white envelopes suitable for mail- | 


above Comic Valentines. Price, 10 cents 
per dozen; ‘three dozen for 25 cents. No. V1310. 


Same size and style as above, 
Price, 10 cents 








No. V1210. 


Shipment is invariably made within 


GC, Our complete catalog, ‘‘ The Teachers Hand Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Con il D n Student Tours 
I University Col n the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
unities for con immer study with recreation. Organized 
} eek-end outings; mountain climbi visits to glaciers; automobil 
! » Rocky Mounta National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
n ts Altitude of one mile, witl ght of perpetual snow, gives | 
‘ i ind rY tmosphere 
First Tom, June 17 to July 20 
secon Term July 4 has » August 23 
Cour n Ar s, La Me Education, Busine Adminis 
ition and Journalisn Art Cours riven in co-operation with New York 
hool Fine a Ap] 1 Art : eld courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, 
Ca I nola, | Theat with Special instruction in Dramatic Pro- 
uctior Many course r teachers, supervisors and administrators. Oppor- 
in r graduate work all departments. Excellent library; a 
Or tals and pub ure Vacation railroad rate Boulder common 
m Ks rn St 
University - Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
c-o-oo--—— Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — ~ 
| Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
| : he | ‘ a a ites 
( Sun Re I 
| Graduate Sch B 















Gifts, Bridge Prizes, 
Gay Playthings 


































| 
and 
° 
. Without extra cost to you. Home Decorations 
iven Send coupon for details of ie wall 
our amazing new plan. It tells you how mag 
to get a big assortment of beautiful qgift- base ; rer a oe 
” wares worth $63.10 when decorated— | « k drapes, |} 
without a cent of extra cost. ; gi ¢ ile 4 \ 
Think of the fun of decorat: | 
Want Some Money? |": 
‘ t a good profit. 
Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


READ 
What Members 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. 
It tells all about our new methods of art 
decoration, art treatment and how any 
body can learn without previous train- 
ing or experience. It contains pag 
after page of handsome color illus 
trations of what you can make and iat 
sell. You can make good mone y : 
and this book is FREE. Our 
system amazingly easy to “y 
learn and the profits are larger 
than in almost any other busi- 
ness. You can produce beauti- A 
ful finished art objects almost ans—Te 
from the beginning. You don’t have to 
know how to draw or haveany experience, 
Begin making money now. All supplies are 
sent by us with the instructions and many 
have made $25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work 
for their own amusement. 
Either way, pleasure or profit, 


Say 


North 


1s 




































it's the most delightful home nj Mint ta. 
}} work you canimagine. Write “Tl ave sold my things 
now for your copy of this val- faster an I have been 
uable book; it's FREE. at . decc s tt oa 
an horoughly. « j 
~) FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES the work” Mn 
. es eynold 
Dept. 10-B, Adrian, Mich. _ Flori ; 






FIRESIDE “INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 10-B, Adrian, Mich. 


Tell me how to get the Bi g Giftware As- 
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Death of Dr. Seeley 


Dr. Levi Seeley, who for many years 
professor of pedagogy in the} 
Trenton (N. J.) State Normal School, | 
and who had written various books on 


| 





was 


educational subjects, died December | 
23 at Amherst, Mass., where he had 
lived since his retirement in 1920. 
Born at North Harpersfield, N. Y., in 


1847, he graduated from Albany Nor- 
mal College in 1871 and received the 
degree of A.M. from Williams College 
in the same year. Afterward he served 
as principal or superintendent 
schools in New York towns and 
spent three years in Germany, taking 
his Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1886. A period 
as principal of Ferry Hall Seminary 
at Lake Forest, Ill., followed, but in 
1895 he had joined the faculty at Tren- 
ton. For his thesis at Leipzig he had 
chosen the subject, “The American 
Common School System.” Later he 
wrote on German schools, and on vari- 
ous aspects of educational history and 
methods. Seele y's Question Book, pub- 
lished by the publishers of NorMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, has 
been popular a teacher’s aid for 
more than twenty years. Dr. Seeley 
contributed to educational journals and 
often addressed gatherings of teach 


ers 


of 
state 





as 


— 


Scientific Method in Supervision 


The second yearbook of 
Conference of 
the National 

ynal Method, 


he National 
Supervisors, formerly 
Conference on Educa- 
is devoted to reports or 


the technique of the evaluation of 

teaching, under the following main| 

heads: 

1. The Present Status of the Problem. 

2. Techniques Based on Aspects Re- 
lating to the Pupil. 

3. Techniques Based on Aspe 
Teacher Activity. 


1. Techniques Based on As spects of the | 
Recitation. 

5. Techniques for Evaluating the 
Methods of Making Objective Stud- 
ies of Classroom Procedure. 

6. Techniques for Securing Teacher 


Participation in the Study of Edu- 
cational Problems. 
Writing of the purposes of the year- 
book as a whole, the chairman of the 


yearbook committee, Dr. L. J. Brueck 
|ner, states that the aim of the com- 
mittee has been “to make available for 


supervisors in a compact form descrip- 
tions of various techniques that have | 
been devised, by means of which the 
supervisor can analyze the educational | 
situation from various angles in a| 
much more definite way than is possible 
by the use of conventional methods.’ 
Correspondence with regard to the 
yearbooks of the Department of Su- 
pervisors may be addressed to the| 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. Copies of the first yearbook, 
Supervision, can 





secured. 





Vocational Guidance 


As part of a “Find-Yourself Cam- 
paign” in the Yakima (Wash.) High 
| School an evening dinner was given in 
the school cafeteria, and conferences on 
the choice of a vocation were held be- 


tween 45 professional and business 
men of the city and about 110 boys 
whom the business men had consented 
to counsel. Self-analysis question- 


naires had previously been filled out by 
the boys. These were classified accord- 


ling to vocational choices and, with 
pertinent information, were given in 
advance to the counselors. 

Following the dinner short talks 


were made, and the company broke up 
groups which met in different 
rooms for informal conference. No 
counselor advised any boy to enter a 
certain field, as it was thought best to 
allow the boys to make their own deci- 





sions. The boys welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to get first-hand information 
concerning qualifications required and 
the general outlook in the vocations in 
which they were specially interested; 


f }and the men who gave their services 
1 | heartily 


co-operated.—School Life. 
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Very Special 
COMPLETE 


ART Only 
COURSES ‘4 98) 





Learn QUICK—Right at Home 








to Make $50 to $200 a Week Any one of 
YOU can have ¢ these 5 
any branch of Gena al Art rom 

—_ aLaaae siaiataniie teiecain dae Courses 
School—/or « ; Money ONLY 
saCK NU you car earr r 

home; get ready > make | $4.98! 

M WwW star i at v 

sang yd. eh Commercial! Art 

» "J Cart 

Thousands Have Succeeded with these Fashion = 
Same Complete, Easy Courses INustrating 
Thes Cour tarte ; Fashion Designing 
ands toward more & week! Show Card Writing 
See list of ur date ¢ 

right ‘ one you want— send and MONEY 
$4.98 check or money or ATONCEto BACK if not de 


lighted after tryin, 
ourse for on 
whole week 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1115 - 15th St., N. W 


Dept Washington, D.¢ 











- 





Summer Session 
June 14 to July 26, 1929 | 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


and Special Courses for Teachers fe 
Also Course in | : 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art ‘ 
NIVERSITY | si 
| i 
SAINT Louis 
For Special Bulletin of Summer on, ad 
Dean Is lor Loeb, Dir tor of & mer Sess | 
Room 202, Duncker Hail, Wash l er | 
St. 1 . 
























Keep abreast 1. 
. . 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cat re “Genetic Psy- 
che " “Story Tel ling ' 
in Prumary Grade The 
Rural Teacher's Prot 
lem “Stu y of Psycho- 
path Children,’’ “‘Meth- V. 
— Teaching in Elemen- 18a 
ryGr les,"*** The Juni ae real 
Coursesin 40 His zh School Movement,” Vv 
subj« com “Elementary School Ad- h 
manding credit m stration ar te VI 
towards a Bach- s! Educ al Meas- 
elor degre urements,” et 0c 
. \ 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago . 
307 Ellis Hall CHICAGYU, ILLINOIS 
*,* ea 
Government Positions = 
Vv 
Clerk Carriers, Rura! Carriers, Railway Mail Clerk ‘ 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many other 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pa V 
Only common school education required. Exami: : 
tions often. Thousands appointed each year. S« : 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. \ 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE " 
Washington, D. C. \ 
Ver: 
Vv 
Test Your Story Writing y 
Ability FREE doze 
Many potential writers don’t know t V 
own dorm ant abi lity. Dr. Burt v 
Analysis Te ‘ rt 
your o~ 
yer, try 





**Short Story Writing 
LAIRD EXTENSION earivure, 
584 Laird Bidg inneapolis, Minn. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 








‘ ot Dimstnn powedee offe = three ye os ITse ine e 
nursing to Hig b rates t 
Ilinois Trainiee Seb a Ni —— le 


informa 


May, August and January. For m addre 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 4420, Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 


GOVT POSITION 


*35 10°75 WEEKLY 
+: Ry. Malt Clerk Bteno-Typist 
ar. D. 








P. O, Cler! 
) File Clerk 
) General Clerk 
atrop 
INSTRU CTION BURE 
Send me FREE par 
—) jons marked “*X 
ete. 


Ue 


Dept. 145, St. Loule, 
slars How to Qualify for 
ioeations, opportun 











we 
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VALENTINES 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


AVE a postoffice box in your school. See that each pupil gets a valentine. Let the pupils el a postman and pi 
mistress to deliver the valentines: You can easily make a postoffice box by cuttir a ‘ in the top of any large 


Bargains in Quality 
and Price 















































square box, decorating the outside with red hearts, cupids, etc. Suitable decorations wi be found listed among the 
novelties as well as white and red crepe paper. Much fun may be added by procuring a little red cambric or m nd 
making simple costumes for the postmen. Let everything in your program suggest happiness. The children will appre 
ciate the diversion and an era of good feeling will be promoted your s« hool 
, Three es 
75c — | ae N 
2.00 
. ae ASY M4ig~” 
> VALENTINE” 
» MATERIALS 2 
Oo ® 
V-12 “tS | 
7 DIA 
Novelties FASYMARL MATERIAL 
, ; heatll 
J | ‘ , a 0c each, 4 for $1.00. Each package co 
| ’ j re m hear a me m«< < . : ox 
ls om, | which are illustrated above All are RPE. GEeConsS Se samen ma 
} = j . i for making 12 handsome alenti 
| ut Se per envelope. hoe Soe ot ii: quiet ron be 
‘ V-46—Eight inch dart, five in « elope erent Sunde Ser ool a ae a as 
a J Improved Valentine — V-47—Red Hear’ aa 
V-122 This packa is designed par arly V-48-Red Hea I 
a for chool e and eve effort has been nvelope o 
SE ee ae dae aatien af the Weta V4 Red Heat The Complete Valentine Book 
nes for teacher and pur There a i lope By Elizabeth F. Guptill 
envelope in the package Rach envelope V-50—Cupid eigt ‘ 
entains sufficient material for one Val- V-51—-Small dart ‘ ( dr ecitations, action songs, 
ntine and on the envek is printed the V-60——-Red Heart tabl 1 hack pantomim and a 
directior fo making the contents envelope ber of dialogs and play for all 
with an illustration of finished Valen- V-61—Outline heart wit! t-out ( Also full dire ons for entertaining 
tine A perfect package worth much mors inside Very effective > in envelope novel invitation decoration ideas for 
han the price asked. Price 75c per pack Dennison's Crepe Peser Valentine Re Old Foll Party sug tions fe 
age, 3 packages for $2.00 wi 20¢ per package. e! Boot ‘ Price 40 cents. 





PULLERS 











V-107 


V-128 





V-123-Hangers—Beautiful hangers, each in an envelope When suspended 
measure over eighteen inche n length Several desigr Only 10c each, a 
real bargain. 

Ls 122-Greeting Folders—Similar to those used at Christmas time, each 

n envelope There are out 1 desigt absolutely new and very at- 
acti with a special verse n the inside of each folder Price 5c each, 
Oe per dozen. 

V-102—-A large and attractive asssortment of mechanical valentines, slight- 
mailer than V-101, just made and designs as clever and at- 
ive Large assortment je each, 50c per dozen with envelopes. 

V-107-Mechanical Animals—We cannot recommend this number too high- 
12 wonderful designs about nches by 4 inche very well made, and 

ist as perfect in operation a he me expensive mechanicals Printed in 
eautiful colors on heavy stoch One the most pleasing numbers we ever 
aw An unbelievable value at 244c each. 

V-128-Funmakers—About 6 x 9 inches. These will cause much fun wher 

€ used Several desigr Made of heavy | to oard Ve urge A 


«x bargain at 40c per dozen. 6 for 20c. 

V-104-—-A large assortment of clever little designs expecially pleasing for 
he smallest pupil Size about 3x3 le each any quantity. 

V-105-Little Mechano——Unprecedented bargair These little figures, about 

inches tall, actually move And the price only l'tcc each any quantity. 

V-106—-Another irge assortment howing childrer r variou p 
Very attractive at le each any quantity. 

V-112—Small picture hearts, 244 inche 10¢ per dozen. 

V-113-Picture Hearts—-About 4 inches across, assorted dk l5e per 
dozen. 

V-114—-Medium picture heart } inches. le each. 

V-108-Heart Folders——Beautiful folders with heart windows through which 
are glimpsed figures of boys and girls Many desigt assorted 2% x 4% 
with envelopes only 3c each. 

V-109——Slightly smaller than V-108, on the covers are opening doorways 
through which may be seen figures and scenery Very attractive, a bargain 


at 2%c each with envelopes. 

V-110—Similar to V-108 only 
pes included l¥ec each, any 
V-127-Cut-Outs—Dozens of designs. 
1 market. Unusual value 10c 


slightly 
quantity. 
Absolutely 
per dozen. 


smaller and less expensive. Enve- 


most inexpensive valentine 


NOTE: Please do not send stamps un- 


ess necessary. Ten cents is required 
to cover cost of packing and mailing 
on all orders of less than one dollar. 
Cc. O. D. orders cannot be accepted. 





V-104 V-113 &s 


-105 V-106 V-112 V-114 


JOHN ‘WILCOX PUB. CO., 














V-108 


Dept. 2, 


V-109 














115—Another |} number. 16 designs of these big vale es all w 
red tissue accordion decoration (not balloon bag in } € A d 
just as attractive A bargain at 5c each. 
116—-A tment of pretty doves it é \ attrac al 
s. 2e each, 20c per dozen. 
. A large ortment and fi t f arious 
ir to six inches ir A at ‘ me 
a big bargain at 10c per dozen. 
129-Playmates—Children at various occupa A rtment of d 
amusing. Only 2e each, any quantity. 
-101—Extra large mechanical lentine guaranteed e substantia 
A large number of designs assorted ‘ ht to hildren } 
10c each, $1.00 per dozen, sanabepes | included 
r thi adit Ww ure showing the n mp line of valentir 
s ever offered and at price hat w ste h ye \ num 
beautifully finished, we made and of me \ 1 de r all 
e exceptionally lar at the pr ‘ namir Enve ‘ “ 
Line 
117—Large lacy looking valentine very f x folded D 
at Our special price $c each 
118-——} a rime lacy bs 41 
V-119—-A dozen d ted ni ‘ red 1 
each. 
V-120-——Several designs assorted We d ‘ t pos le to get tt 
valentine elsewhere at k than 15« 0 Our bargain price l2c each 
V-121 The greate of the ea The ortment is made of w 
opening pullers 10 inche . trimmed wit! on 1 ti < ul a 
fixings A regular ) l5¢ each. 
Note: The above low prices on pullers are made possible only because of ¢ 
xceptional price obtained by t iantity We are pleased to pa 
this saving on to you. = 
V-124-Post Cards—We have an exceptionally fine and ‘large assortment 
-. ntine post cards thi eason which we are able to offer at our popu 
price for post card lie per doz You will find them very attractive a 
ip te tandard and wil! be astoni hes i that such cards can be made at so k 
a price Remember only 10c per dozen. 








‘ 
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Valentine 
You 


order 


lay be 


sure 


filled 


of prompt 


the day it 


attentior 





V-110 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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(iiss Room 


5. >. Picturol Set can he An 
angleof approach to classroom le 
alertly responsi ve to the lesson at hand 
tion, itsimplifies teaching remarkably 


A light weight, scientifically designed, 


Pp ye 


an 





Get the facte—know about thie widely er 
chools to help teacher and pupil 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 

Dept. N. L., 327 S. LaSalle St., 

Gentiemen:— Please send me f 
th Picturol library ‘Illustrated Pri: 


) Check here for catalog of s« hool f Im m 
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ns th 


det 
simplified projector with screen and picture films of 


tio 





Kevedup fo Peak Interest allDay long 


If you woul a keep your pupils keyed up to peak interest all day long, find out now how the 
to-the-minute teaching tool, it give 
st ar 
Idealand fitted exactly for problem project presenta- 
ects amazing resultsin pupil progress. 


your own selection in a wide, professionally selected range of subjects. Picturol brings you 
still pictures that can be pre jected serially from non-inflammable film. Easy operation—and a 
wide variety of library subjects easily assembied and maintained. A helpful teaching syllabus 
accompanies each set, 


dorsed teaching tool that i 


Send the coupon today. 


SOCIETY FO 
SUAL EDUCATION 


INC, 
Manafacturers, Producers, and Distributors of Visual Aids. 
327 S. LaSalle St.. Dept.N.1. Chicago, Ilinois, 


es 2 #2 
INC. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ill details of your special offer on standard S 
ary Reading Series 


on picture 





3 teachers an 


stantly taps pupil interest and keeps them 


daily used in thousands of 


. V. E. Picturol Projector 
14 Picturols, 716 picture 


subject 


-_ State — 
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MAN households are still trying to 
i pull themselves up financially by 
| their own boot straps, with the usual result 
—no gain in altitude 
The safe and sane method to advance 
is to climb aboard a houschold budget 
It is the start of a journey which you 
want to make 


} 

| 

} We have sent thousands of our budget 

| sheets to thoughtful American husbands 
and wives who are on their way to a more 

| secure and happier method of living 

| We shall be glad to send you, without 

| charge, the John Hancock Budget Sheet 

It will help you whether you already have 

an accounting system or not 








_fialianace 


Zh. InsURANCE TeaunNe Comnain’ 


OF BosTON. MestacrusarTs 


Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. lL enclose Ze to cover postag 


Name 


Address 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 


| JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
rie.” 

| It will help you «see 9 

| up financially 2~ 

















Entertainment 
Books 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln's Birthday 
By Grace 8. Faxon 


"4c cts., posted. 

Pie ces ar Plays for Washington's 
Birthday 

By Grace 8B. Faxon. 


I ! lt fimd im t 


i) I \ Ve Fan rune 
” from W ingt (metations about Wa 
l' I barn I u mi Dlay I 
f of pupils may 
al . e n childrer 
40 cents, postpaid. 
Pieces and Plays for Spe cial Days 
By Grace B ,fanen Pr la material 
I u K ka 
\ Tay BK Lay M lp t 
Day and N y I 
it 
~ 





Pieces end Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace =, Faxon. The ed to a 
meat h ting everest 
! vike ve “ ‘ T mi part 
' 18 d t i ya f e tle people 
s the page f T I @, whict 
} ’ Some e play 
fif ‘ kiren re 
nt fi i M r Goose 
cents, postpaid 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
By Grace B. Faxon. I » part for every 
) awkw ely, the natural 
r, or gifted Most of e selections are it 
ely humor «ome ‘ erin r with happily 
r 27 selections 
g from three 1 te logues to thirty 
play 40 cents, postpaid. 
The Year’s Entertainments 
By Inez N. McFee, Thy complete entertain 
ever published ‘ ta : large and choice 
f recitations, song mitsh dialogues, tal 
1 other entertainme naterial arranged 
lete rogram for he ! 1 lay arn 
pecial occa | g the « ol yea 364 pa 
r lot? er Price $1.50, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20 


SEND FOR aang Bom which fully describes 
our entire line Eatertainment Books and 
other publications for teachers and schools. 


TRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Left-Handed Children 


“Children with a decided tendency 
to be left-handed are not compelled to 
change in the Atlantic City school sys- 


tem,” is the answer made by Miss Olive 
Mellon, supervisor of writing, to a 
question frequently asked. “We would 


not wish to be responsible for any 
nervous disorders or speech impedi- 
ments which some physicians claim re- 
sult from this change,” she stated. 
However, according to _ statistics 
gathered by Miss Mellon in a recent 





survey, the possibillity of such disor- 
ders is remote. Thirty-two teachers} 
of first grades throughout the city] 
were questioned concerning their pu- 
pils. Each answered negatively the 
question, “Have you ever known any 
| nervousness to occur, as the result of 
teaching left-handed pupils to use 
their right hand?” 

The questionnaire revealed that of 


1,073 first-grade pupils only 85 showed 
any tendency toward left-handedness. 
Of this group 73 were taught to use 
their right hand. It was found that all 
of this number compared favorably 


with the rest of their classmates, with 
the exception of nine. It was also 
found that eight of the 12 who con- 


| tinued to use their left hand had poor 





penmanship. 


Twenty-eight of the 32 teachers, 
each of whom had had wide experi 
ence, expressed the opinion that it is 


wise to correct the left-hand tendency 
when possible. 

Miss Mellon explained the method by 
which the teacher determines whether 
the tendency to left-handedness is 
slight or decided. “We give the pupil 


articles and we receive articles from 
him. He is, of course, unaware of the 
experiment. If he naturally always 
gives or receives an article with his 
left hand, always reaches for his 
blackboard chalk with his left hand, 
we conclude that the tendency is de- 
cided. In this event we will not risk 


If, however, he is as adept 
hand as with the other, we 


the change. 
with one 


| try to teach him to use his right hand. 


“We like to make the change when 
possible, as we believe a left-handed 
person is somewhat handicapped. In 


| the first place lighting systems are ar- 


ranged for right-handed people, as are 
most implements. In addition, there is| 
the awkwardne ss occurring from eat- 
ing with one’s left h 


ind.” 


- - = 


| High School Offers Education 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


for Retail-Store Service 


Retail selling, a 2-year course open 
to third and fourth year girls in East- 


ern and Western High Schools, Balti- 
more, Md., is given in co-operation 
with seven important department 


serve as laboratories for 
The girls spend one after- 


stores which 
the course. 


noon a week and every Saturday, as 
well as the entire week preceding 
Christmas, as regularly employed 


workers in the stores to which they| 
are assigned. Names of the practice 
girls are on the pay rolls of the stores 
and they do real work as saleswomen. 
The stores, to some extent, assume re- 


sponsibility for instruction in their 
training departments or “on the job.” 
Following each period in the store, 
oral or written reports are required, 


which furnish the basis for class dis- 
cussion and instruction in the respon- 
sibility and technique of salesmanship. 
In addition to the valuable experience 
gained from their work, the wholesome 


influence of the high standards of 
punctuality, personal appearance, hon- 
esty, and dependability demanded by 


the stores is often apparent in the im- 
proved appearance and conduct of the 
girls. An important feature of the co- 
operative course, in some cases, is that 
the money thus earned enables the 
girls to remain in school until gradua- 
tion. 

A somewhat different form of train- 
ing in service is carried on in several | 
of the large department stores of the 
city for employed boys and girls, who 
receive regular instruction by public- 
school teachers assigned to this special | 
work.—School Life, | 
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1 Sy Stephenson's as 


Question 
and Answer 
FOR USE IN 
BOOKS sitstsres ; 
ight y Md ra 
hooks ga phe ee tye aah ; 


grade examinations. They take the worry out of passing 1 
sir! Use these books and you ere sure to pass the examine. 
tion. They're not only wonderful aids for pupils but any r 
will find them— 


Fine for Review Work, Assignments, Tests. 





hey contain actual questions from past state exa: < 
with complete answer ( . 
ment of & t " 
They save a . 
For use in all's states. Endor . 
and superintendents. 


Seutenees s Question and Answer Books 


Order Direct From This Ad. 


Agriculture 40¢ Grammar- Composition ¢ 
Arithmetic 40c U. S. History ‘ 
Bockkeeping “@< Music ‘4 
Civil Government 0c =Penmanship ‘ 
Classics 40¢ = Physiology ‘ 
Drawing 40c, Reading ‘ 
Ceography 0c = Spelling ‘ 

Special Club Retes—Buy on the group or club pla 

gave ive or pane ous be each; 15 or more 32 


100 or more 25c ea. .- 
Have 5 poor guste club dagether ond get the lower price. 
Complete Book— ~Poper or Cloth Bound 
s and teachers we all 
fourteen bj ts uy one mple wk. The price in peys 
cover is $3.50 bound $4.4 
Stephenson’ 3 » Seashore Examinatiog 
Question and Answer Boo 
pective teachers. If you are planning 
at uns in any state gut t . 
ststate examinations wi 


ts for @ certificate. Paper bound 
32. ‘00. Cieth bound $3. 00. 
Stephenson's Other Helpful Books 


We also publish other books which sre wonderful 








teachers and pupils Excelient for Opening Exercise 
MEMORY GEM BOOK-Regular Edition, paper so 
*-* c 
MEMORY GEM Soon 90 pages 
Graded. ito lusive. 96 bages rt 
STEPHEN a ae ele ee: A book 
t ade. Price eac h book SOc; com- 


ese Aaa $3.00 
senate ‘OF OUR PRESIDENTS with pictures Soc 
SAC! LITERATURE —ENGLISH—Excetientfor use See 
untTeD. 5 ee SOnstitUTION ona HusTory 


irs W_OUTLINE- Excetiont tor review $0c 
vores - Contains poems s 
prea 


* 52.50 
viding Sitionts tances Paut KH. Srummann, 

# Fine Arts, Falrorphy ot Nebraska. 
book contains 








tions of world's createst I'in colors 
with story and ions on each pict ene 
bio of Artists. a 

this Graded 1 to8. Cloth bound 


“eyyores Book |, for grades 1,2 3,4 4 ‘he 60 
in'colors trom our 





Contains 54 pictures 
Contains 2® Up's Sook Mt. tor are soc grates, $3 18 $1, 60 
All Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 







an look these books over at our risk. Jest < -Y jer any 


aching 
en, if you are not satisfied return them « your mo.ey 


et 
back. You take no risk. 








Hospital Laboratory Work 


If you are think 
teaching field, investigate th 
months’ residence course. Spring term sta 
April Ist. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, br 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn 


Now $17.50 


An idea! profession for women. 
of leaving the 











‘The Dameahen 
“JOYJYM” 


for Schools 


Give your school a complete gymnasium in one ur 


with this immensely popular Joyjym. Now esp 
cially priced to schools at $17.50 (exactly as show 
above). Trapeze and rings adjustable for differ: 

ages. All points sturdily braced and bolted for lo 

wear and absolute safety. Gives children just t 

exercise they need. Write for pictures and cor 
plete literature—also special school catalogue a: 
other unusual values. Mail coupon below. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 424, 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 
| GIANT MFG, CO.. Box 424, 
Peay po * renion. ar Gaibee 


Trenton, N. J 
——— ee eee -—tl™ 





Nam: 


Town State 
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STUDY AND PLAY |, 


On the Shores of Lake Michigan | | 


Summer Session Opens June 21, 1929 
ELEMENTARY courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through 


ixth grade, Socialized Activities in History, 


Geography and Civic Fine and Industrial 
Arts for Elementary Grades. Children's 
Literature. Story Telling. Large demon 
tration school. 

The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreat There 
IS @ unique spirit of good fellowship in a ‘ 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere . 
New college and dormitory building located 


in the most desirable section of 
Campu le than two blocks 
tiful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


Epna Dean Baxer, Pr+ 


NATION rvs 
Kindergarten™ Elementary 


COLLEGE 


Box A29, 


Evanstor 
from beau 


Evanston, Illinois. 


High Schoo] Course 
Te} 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
Schoo! Course at home 
| inside two years. Meets a'l requirements for en- 
| trance to college and the leading professions. This 
; and thirty-stx other «! courses are described ip our 
L 











free Bulletin. Send forte TODA Y 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Av. & 66th St. ) A.S.1923 CHICAGO 











Complete Your Educntion 
—_ Correspondet H 


\ n 1 Prof nal ¢ iene 


St i tin FREI 
— TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 


Washington, D.C 


| pore Money 


Women’ 








I 








ee | | 
NEW PROFESSION 
fasily Learned at Home 


OU can enter this 
building an ir 


new uncrowded profession 


teresting business of your own 


that will pay a splendid income every montt 
Learn to conduct a play group or a private 
kindergarten. No previous experience is needed 
We show you how and give you in your owr 
ome, the concentrated results of years of ex- 


perience. 


Happiness and Profit in Play Groups 


demand for proper 
chool age Mothers 


here 18 an ever-growing 
idance of children of pre-s 
rywhere are delighted with the opportunity 
send young children to a play group or pri- 
ate kindergarten. 

Now you can easily prepare for this 
cession that is dignified and plea 
and profitable. Love of children is 
ndication of the success 
field 


new pro- 
incrowded 
in itself an 
awaiting you in this 


Send for FREE Book 


you are now ems 


sant 








1 build 





intelligence and refinement to enter 


thwhile field. Mail coupon NOW { 
REI wok School of Modern Kindergarten Train- | 
ng, Inc., 32 Searle Bidg., Rochester Y } 
mee eee eee | 
School of Modern Kindergarten Training, tInc., 

32 Searle Bidg., neces N 

me wit gation your Fre Book, | 

A Garden of Children and the Rewards It Offers. 


ALL 


AN 


WORKERS. 


THE 


ADVENTURES IN HEALTH. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


the books listed 


RICK BottoM PuLays. Five Mid-west- 
ern Sketches. By E. P. Conkle. 
Cloth. 110pp. $1.50. Samuel 
French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
ON A SUMMER’S DAY AND 
OTHER SHorT PuLays. By Florence 
Ryerson and Colin C. Clements. 
Cloth. 124pp. $1.50. Samuel French, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 

OUTLINE OF CAREERS FOR WOMEN. 
A Practical Guide to Achievement. 
Compiled me Edited by Doris E. 


Guy Fowlkes, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
and Thomas Theodore Goff, B.S., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Whitewater 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. Book One: 151 pp. 80c. Book 
Two: 418pp. 76e. Book Three: 
162pp. T6c. All cloth. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
NSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Adjusted for Pupils of Varying 
Abilities. By Raleigh Schorling, 
Head of Department of Mathematics, 
the University High School, and Pro- 
fessor of Education, University 
ee and John R. Clark, The 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and 
Potter, Supervisor of Mathematics, 


SIX | 


Fleischman. ‘loth. 526pp. $3.00. 
Doubleday, Poms and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

SERVING THE CHILD IN Farco. Part 
Three of the Final Report of the | 
Fargo Demonstration. Illustrated. 
Paper. 127pp. The Commonwealth 
Fund Division of Publications, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. 

MopERN LIFE ARITHMETIC. By John 


of | 


Mary A. | 


Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Teacher’s Manual: 28pp. 36c. Fifth 
Grade: 63pp. 65 tests. 24c. Sixth 
Grade: T2pp. 77 tests. 24c. Sev- | 
enth Grade: Tlpp. 69 tests. 24c. | 
Eighth Grade: S84pp. 86 tests. 28c. 


All with paper binding. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. 

| THe Book or Pets. For Girls and Boys 
Who Are Learning to Read. In 


“Keystone Primary Series.” By 
Laura Zirbes, Investigator in Read- 
ing and Lecturer in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Alice V. Keliher, 
Demonstration Teacher, Washington, 


D.C. Illustrated by Grace Norcross. 
Cloth. 102pp. Keystone View Com 
pany, Meadville, Pa. 


Written for 
Who Want to 


Girls and Boys 
Read about the Busy 
World. In “Keystone Primary 
” By Laura Zirbes, 
gator in Reading and Lecturer in 
Elementary Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Mar- 
ian J. Wesley, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Lynn, Mass. Illustrated by 
Grace Norcross. Cloth. 103pp. Key- 
stone View Company, Meadville, Pa 
Story oF MiLk. For Girls and 
Boys Who Have Just Learned to 
Read. In “Keystone Primary Series.” 
By Laura Zirbes, Investigator in 
Reading and Lecturer in Elementary 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Marian J. Wes- 
ley, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Lynn, Mass. Illustrated by Grace 
Norcross. Cloth. 96pp. Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Series. 


TION. University Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 4. By Oliver Leonard 
Troxel, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Cloth. 240pp. $2.50. Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

By Nathalie 
Forbes Moulton, Author of “The 
Brownies’ Health Book.” Illustrated 
by Eloise Burns. Cloth. 150pp. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 

(Continued on next page) 
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My children clap their hands 
with joy when the books are 
passed out to them....... 


Primary Teacher, Muivane, Kansas 
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SILENT READING } 


200,000 copies sold last year, their first season 
The Reason Why— 
1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
3. Low cost. 


These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose is 
to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises and 
tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and 
Pictures, True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, 
Coloring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
Elliptical Stories, Finding What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
special nature. The work is designed to build up a vocabulary, to train in 
word recognition, and to develop comprehension. 


The books are richly illustrated with pen and ink drawings suitable for coloring exercises. 


These exercises are fascinating as well as helpful. Children want nativity and find a joy in 
creative work. In a thousand towns and cities where the seatwork books we re adopted last 
year the dominant expression of the children is, “This isfun. 1 like to do this.”’ 


Overcrowded teachers find the seatwork books a godsend, because they keep the pupil enter- 
tained with purposeful work. This lessens the nervous strain on the teacher and gives her 
time for individual work with the pupils. 


As the exercises are miscellaneous in character, they may be begun any month in the year, and 
the teacher may use the exercises daily or at less frequent periods to fit into her program of work 

The seatwork books should be given to the pupils for the exercise period and collected when 
the assigned task is completed. When the bo k has been worked thro ugh it may be given to 
the pupil to keep. This plan enables the teacher to keep a record of the improvement of the 
pupils. Many parents are delighted too to have the completed books showing the original 
an 5 of their children 


The seatwork books are — in large quantities and this has made it possible for the publisher 
to give astonishingly low prices. The schools are given the benefit. The price of the seat 
work books is practically what the children would have to pay for the same quantity of good 
writing paper. 





ag . SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READ Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. Price 
a = Sb postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK. Emphasizes Vocal 
lary building and spelling. Size 7 by 10, 64 
pages. Price a copy 2§e postpaid. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED If you 
are not entirely satisfied. Copies wil! 
be s:nt postcaid on receipt of price. 


FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Prepared for First A, Size 7 by 11 
48 pages. Price a copy 2 Oc post paid. 
SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
— In two parts: Part 1 Second B; 
art Il, Second A. Size 7 by 10, 48 pages 
Pies acopy 2Oc postpaid 
THIRD GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
ae Size 7 by 10, 64 pages. Pric 
y 25c postpaid 





Exercise Books in 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography 
Equip Your Classes With These Inexpensive Helps 
ENGLISH SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Book 4 for 


Fighth Grade. 72 pages; size 844 by 11. Price 
THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE ange * FOR a copy 3Oc postpaid 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages ice a 
copy 25¢ post paid. GEOGRAPHY 
McCONNELL’S EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY 
vovmm Gnas inte: ee AND REMEDIAL TEST. United States. 128 
copy 2§ec postpaid. : _— pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 4 Qc postpaid 


SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. ARITHMETIC 
Book 1 for Fifth Grade, 48 pages; size 6 by 9 STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Price a copy | §c postpaid. AND TESTS. Book I for the Third Grade. 
Price 2§ec postpaid. 
SHARP'S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. staNDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Book 2 for Sixth Grade. 48 pages; size 6 by 9 


TESTS. Book Il for the Fourth Grade. Price 
Price a copy 15¢ postpaid. 25c nadie ne Fourth Grade Price 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Boot for STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS Ano 
Seventh Grade. 88 pages; size 6 | Price TESTS. Book III for the Fifth Grade. Pr 
a copy 3Qc postpaid 25¢ postpaid 





Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


102 NORTH THIRD STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Men and Women Earning 
$200 to $400 Per Month| 


| 
| 


Here is a group showing just a few « 
pals and superintende! 
on the rural school boards in their hom 
to $400 a month and upwards. Natur: 


gain this year 


if the men and women (teachers, princi 
ts) that spent their vacations with us last year calling 


ymmunities. They made from $200 
f them will be back with us 


e ¢ 


, 
illy most o 





| OUTDOOR ADVENTURES. 


Vacation Positions for Men and Women with Cars | 


1? 
musually 


with We are espe ial \ 
last n we had several with u 
You will find this an unus 


We have ome attractive 


car glad to 
eas 


tal 


opport 


perience, and to make your vacation pe! 
If you are ambitious, energetic, and can 
for detailed information without delay. 
obligation, and it may open the way to 
MARSHALL HUGHES CO 
22nd & Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo 
Please send me FREE, with: gatior 
Name and Address 
A ge Ye each eric 
ment n 


vacation positions for men 


and women 
explain our proposition to women, for 


s who were able to make over $400 per month. 


gain business training and ex- 
iod the most profitable part of the year. 
follow instructions, you should send 
This will be cheerfully sent without 


still ere for you 


inity to 


ater success 


summer 


Date scho 


Prevent Goiter 


in your pupils and their mothers 


by distributing 





REN 


oa 


~——_ 
sAVE CHILI 


HOW TO e 
FRC mM 


MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 





this FREE book 


Are you aware that simple goiter menaces 
2 out of every 3 children of school age? 


And that this disease is perhaps the 
commonest cause of listlessness, irritability 
and backwardness at school? 


Women, too, are subject to goiter, espe- 
cially during pregnancy. Often they give 
birth to goitrous babies that fail to develop 
normally. 

It is to your interest, as a teacher, to 
help stamp out goiter in your community. 
Doing so will make your pupils brighter, 
better natured and more industrious. 


Our illustrated book, copies of which are 
sent free on request, tells how the use of a 
good iodized salt on the table and in cook- 
ing will save women and children from 
goiter. Mail the coupon at once for a 
supply of these books and give them to your 
pupils to take home. 





Mail for FREE supply 





The New Books 


Continued from page 21) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE GRADE. University Research 
Monographs, No. 6. By G. Vernon 
Bennett, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Cloth. 244pp. $2.75. War- 
wick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

THE AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL. Its 
Rise and Development in Massachu- 
setts. University 
graphs, No. 3. By Vernon Lamar 
Mangun, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, The University of New 


Hampshire, with an Introduction by | 
458pp. | 


Cloth. 
York, 


William C. Bagley. 
$3.50. Warwick and 
Baltimore, Md. 


Inc ’ 
By Albert E. 
Shirling, Department of Natural 
Science and Geography, Teachers 
College, Kansas City, Missouri. 
lustrated with photographs and with 
wash drawings by H. Boylston Dum- 
mer. Cloth. 256pp. $1.00. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥ 


THe HIsToRY OF THE AMERICAN PeEo- 
PLE. Second Revised Edition. By 
Charles A. Beard and William C. 
Bagley. Illustrated. Cloth. 732pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

One-AcT Pays: “Knives from 
Syria,” by Lynn Riggs. 26pp. 35c. 
“Really—Mr. Jenkins!” by R. Dana 
Skinner. 24pp. “Joe, A Hud- 
son Valley Play,” by Jane Drans- 
field. 33pp. 35c. “Blood o’ Kings,” 
by Jane Dransfield. 26pp. 50c. 


35c. 


“Miss Tabitha’s Garden, by Martha| 


M. Seavey, 30pp. 30c. “Pink and 
Patches,” by Margaret Bland. 24pp. 
50c. All in paper covers. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

TuHree-Act Comepies: “Letters,” by 
Hilliard Booth. 6lpp. 30c. “Betty 
Engaged,” by Marion Short. T71pp. 
30c. 
all female characters), by Erastus 
Osgood, Author of “Corney Breaks 
Her Record,” etc. 60pp. 30c. All 
in paper covers. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York. 

Your UNcLE Dupiey. A Farce in 
Three Acts. By Edward Paulton. 
Based on “The Noble Art” by Eille 
Norwood. Paper. 126pp. 75e. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

SWEET NELL OF OLD Drury. A Comedy 
in Four Acts. By Paul Kester. Pa- 
per. 82pp. 75c. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Tue Littte Friower. A Religious 
Drama in Three Acts. By Marie 
Doran. Paper. 85pp. 50c. Samuel 


French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

THe HARVARD DRAMATIC CLUB MIRACLE 
Piays. Ten Plays Translated and 
Adapted by Various Hands. Edited 
with Notes on Production and Music 
by Donald Fay Robinson. Preface 
by George Pierce Baker. Cloth. 
260pp. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


Research Mono- | 


“Corney Takes a Chance” (for| 
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The Amateur 
Poster Maker 


By Jeanette E. Perkins 


This book shows amateurs how t 
make posters that talk.” It tells how 
to select pictures, plan the message 
and learn the art of hand lettering 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Clear Instructions. 


$1.00 


PILGRIM PRESS 
418 S. Market Street | 
Chicago 


THE 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 











‘TYPEWRITERS! 


All Makes-lowest prices 
Big Catalog FREE 
| YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
| 169 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 1092, Chicago 


‘OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 


of BOOKS 25, Publishers 


|" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, privat: 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
tor catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25 
564-566 West Monroe St., o, Mm. 


Don’t fill your Bookcase with Trash 




















Read good books, interesting ones, boo 
on your favorite subject. The world’s b: 
books in every field are described i 
= Books.”” Covers full range of b 
man thought from Art to Zoology. _In- 
Gotee petispendosterenceborts Nothir 
else like thia reading guide, 

Write for your copy FODAY. FREE 
MagazineSubscriptionsat Unusual Rat 
NEW YORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 2-8. 25 Dominick Street. New York 


‘STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 wit 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 - 50 for $5.00- 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script 

|} text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Send for free samples 


Write your copy inty and mall to us with P.0. order toe 
cost our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepa 


|| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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We can supply Literal (The each), 
Parallel Text ($1.60 each), 


Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
and Fully Parsed Translations (3 






each |) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Ac 
also translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We 
| also supply any Dictionary published, including the well k 
Student's French, Ge an, Italian. and Spanish two-part D 


aries, at $1.25; Nobie's Large Type Spanish-English, Eng 
Spanish Dicti 4.00 post; Cash with order 
76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


nary, at$ 
TRANSLATION PUB'G CO., 
+ For School, Grange, Home 


SUNSHINE SONGS: Fe; School. ,Grazes. Hom 


Words and Music Complete. 
“Have used these hooks for two years in my grade and an 
ordering for the third year."" New York Teacher. 
copy 30 cents. | a D. HILL, Palmyra, N, , 2 





Sampk 








—PLAYS 


Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform 


ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 


| mes ote 

| KODAK FILMS—SO0S Nex kobe Fie 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 

| MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO 


























SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Practically everything for the school | © 
room, carried in stock, ready for 
immediate delivery. 


Write for our 1928 . 1929 


) 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG J 
for Principals and Teachers. — 






Take advantage of our very Special 
Premium Offers and secure many 
attractive and necessary articles for 
your school room. 


Send for list of premiums with our 


Special Offer. 








Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me __copies of 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” 
Name = 
Address 
. — State 

N.1.2-29 














OUR NEW ENGRAVED LINES ARE NOW READY 


GRADUATION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND DIPLOMAS 
More attractive and original than ever. 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Distinctive, yet inexpensive. 
SOCIALLY CORRECT MONOGRAMMED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary printed style. 


Write us as to your requirements and we will be pleased to send samples 
and designs most suited to your purpose. 











THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schools in Every State in the Union since 1899 
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aa + 
Writing | 
a source of income that 
many teachers neglect 
Bran anton ace 
cause they just can’t picture them- 


selves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous 


tories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can often 


be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles 
on home or business management, 
sports, travels, recipes, etc.—things 
that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, R. F. D. 2, 





Box 34, Ashton, ILll., is but one of 
many men and women trained by 
the Newspaper Institute of Ameri- 
ca to make their gift for writing 
pay prompt dividends. She writes: 
“Since sending my 

previou F genment 

(the fifth my 

course) I received an 

acceptance of an ar- 

ticle which I submit- 

ted to Hoard’s Dairy- 

man. So far this 

month I have had 

checks for $50.65 

which includes $12.75 

for my writing as 

correspondent for the 

i = weekly paper I have 
had many compli- 

ments on the latter from people who read 


he paper. 


Another of our student-members 
who tried is Mrs. G. W. Browning, 
Box 172, Demopolis, Ala. 


“I received a cheque yesterday from 
the Cook Publishing Company for a 
Christmas poem, so feel that Ive 
made a _ start. I would not have 


known how to present it to an editor 
if | had not taken the course.”’ 


You, too, can learn to write ! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica offers an intimate course in 
practical writing—a course as free 


from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a 
course as modern as the latest edi- 


tion of this morning’s paper. 
Week by week, you receive actual 


issignments—just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropoli- 
tan daily. Your writing is individ- 


ally corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 
years of newspaper experience be- 


hind them are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathet- 
ic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some 
one writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—ac- 
juiring the same experience to 
which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine 
irticles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-mem- 
bers against wasting their time and 
money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells 
you whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy this test. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


else’s 


~— ——————-—-—---4 


Newspaper Institute of America, 


men will call on you.) 


48B269 
Ls ana an eae ecbammemoelh Citrtecnimecns sited 


| 1776 Broadway, New York. | 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test 

I and further information on writing for 

| profit as promised in Normal I ctor and | 
Primary Pilar Februar 

| Miss ) 

| Mr. } | 

Mrs. } 
Address 

| (All correspondence confidential. No s 
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It has been announced that William 
McAndrew will spend a year in Athens 
studying the teaching method used by 
Socrates with the idea of reviving it in 
the schools of to-day. 


In 1750 towns where there is a 
Kiwanis Club, thi organization 
brought Christmas cheer to the chil- 
dren of the community, remembering 
that no matter how poor a child may 


1s 


be he needs toys just as much as he 


does clothing and other “practical” 
things. 
Payment of $1 per month assure 


expert medical attention, free hospital 


service, and necessary medicines to 


teachers in schools of Centralia, Wash.., | 


under the terms of a hospital contract 
plan. Wives and children of teacher 
are eligible to participation. Member- 
ship in the plan is 85. 


Dr. W. L. Uhl, professor of educa 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1920 and acting head of the de 
partment of education since 1926, has 


become dean of the ¢ ollege of Educa 
tion of the University of Washington 
at Seattie. For a number of years he 
was professor of education at North 


| western University. 


The board of education in Milwaukee 
recently fixed requirements for teach- 
ing in the that city based 


schools of 


|} upon satisfactory experience elsewhere 


and possession of a college degree with 
four years of training above the high 


school. This requirement eliminates 

candidates who have had only two 

years of normal school training. 
Southwestern State Teachers’ Col- 


lege, at Weatherford, Okla., owns a bus 
which takes student teachers out to 
the one-and two-room schools of Custer 
County. During these trips students 
have an opportunity to study at first 
hand the problems of the rural schools. 


One of the college teachers of rural 
education always accompanies. the 
| party and oversees the work. 

More than 200 rural schools, with 


an enrollment of from one to three pu- 
pils each, are maintained at public ex- 
pense in Wyoming. The cost for in- 
struction of each child attending such 
schools is from $300 to $1,000 a year, 


}as compared with an average cost of 
| approximately $100 for each pupil at- 





tending rural, elementary, and high 


schools of the state. 


Censorship of the reading matter of 
Oakland (Calif.) school children by 
officials of the public school system and 
the library is planned by a joint com- 
mittee, says a recent report to the Board 
of Education. Progress in dealing with 
undesirable magazines and books is be- 
ing made, according to John B. Kaiser, 
Oakland public librarian. Committees 


York state to install it as a permanent 


built-in fixture of a school building. 
Installed as rigidly and completely 
as the heating pipes and fresh air 
vents of the new Waterloo high 
school, the radio system spreads to 
each of the 35 classrooms, the audi- 
torium stage, and the gymnasium. 


Every room is equipped with a loud 
speaker; all speakers can be operated 
simultaneously. The system is con- 
trolled by a master receiving set in 


method of selection of county super- 
intendents of schools in Virginia goes 


into full effect in 1929. Instead of 
these county school officials being 
elected by the state board of educa- 


tion as heretofore, they will be elected 





by the county school boards from a 
| list of eligibles supplied by the state 
board. The regular terms of most of 
'the county superintendents expire in 


have been organized as news-stand | 
representatives, lists of acceptable 
books have been distributed, and the 
co-operation of circulating libraries 
has been asked. 

| Radio has been given a place as, 
recognized educational equipment in 
Waterloo, the first village in New 
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Placed in your hand so that 
you can't miss them 





Henry Seidct 
Canby 





Heywood 
Broun 





Dorothy 
Canfield 





| Christopher 


the principal’s office. A power am- 
plifier is used for auditorium and 
gymnasium work. 

A constitutional change in the 


Morley 





William 
White 


Allen 


~ the new books which you are 
particularly anxious to read / 


' F you are the average person, you fail to read many 
of the outstanding new books. You miss them be- 
cause you are either too busy or too neglectful to go 

out and buy them, “I certainly want to read that book!” 
you say to yourself, when you read a favorable review or 
hear a book praised highly. But, more frequently than 
not, you never “get around to it.” 

The Book-of-the-Month Club takes cognizance of this 
procrastination that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; when you decide you want a certain book, it is 
handed to you by the postman, so that you can’t overlook 
getting it; and you have a “guarantee of satisfaction” 
that it will please you, or you need not keep it. 

How do you decide whether or not you want any par- 
ticular book? The plan is simplicity itself. Every month, 
far in advance of publication, the publishers of the coun- 
try submit their forthcoming books to our Selecting Com- 
mittee, a distinguished group of five critics. They select 
twelve to fifteen of the most readable and important 
books every month—fiction and non-fiction. They also 

what they consider the “outstanding” book 

amongst those considered. This is called “the-book-of- 
the-month.” 


choose 


But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the book- 
of-the-month, you receive a full report about it a month 
before it is published. If you judge, from this report, 
that you want it, you let it come to you. 

You receive it by mail, on or shortly after the publica- 
tion date so that you can’t overlook getting it. 

If one of the other forthcoming books reported upon 
appeals to you more strongly, you specify that one be 
sent. And if none of them appeal to you in any month, 
you take none at all! 

Moreover, if you decide to let any book come to you 
and then find you are disappointed, you may exchange it 
for any other book you prefer. 

Over 95,000 of the most notable people in this country 

in every line of endeavor—now guard themselves, by 


means of this service, against missing the new books 
they want to read. Why don’t you try it? There is no 
risk. The cost of this unique and convenient service is 


—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no extra charges 
of any kind. You pay only for the books you keep, and 
for them you pay the same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers a more thoroughgo- 
ing and valuable service? If you are interested, mail the 
coupon below for complete information as to how this 
service operates. Your request for information will in- 

| volve you in no obligation. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 43-2 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
ne in no obligation to ibscribe to your service, 
Name 

| Address 

| 

City State 

+ 
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| the spring of 1929, and in each such 
case the county board will exercise F 
its right of choice. Several counties 
| have already elected a superintendent 
to fill an unexpired term. About one 
hundred will hold an election early in 



















































































































the spring. I 
| R. W. House, a rural consolidate: | - 
Bring the romantic, enchanting, high school principal, was. elected | 7 
‘ sncing and melodious strains reside » Vi P ITP > » ‘ D 
che greek tneteument ef the pre: ident of the N irginia State Educ a » Cn steal S L : 
Hawa ian Ialands into your soul. Be- tional Association for 1928-29, at ~ 
Short cut. roa ee Gotten om the annual meeting held in Richmond © T E hs 
oo yeu “play wie fom | Tn | inst November. Mr. House is a grad- . 
r uate of Emory and Henry College, of | : 
~—--1-y | Emory, Va. For a number of years} 8 
iit nw before you é ‘ i 
wiil play lat pre oadway hits. aint he has been principal of the Prospect | Room & Bath y 
‘ are. . . - - 
,Onty Sion piny pay pnt, Bova High School at Prospec t Va., : : . Tuband Showe } d 
ana | the largest rural consolidated high ‘ ‘ Lexington Ave. r 
va startet. we form. 1} schools in the state. $3 to $5 ’ ~ 
y ta beautl- °. 28 . . 49th to 50th St. 
ne. genuine. $20, 08 The National Home Study Council, 4 A ~ a 
Act quickly. of Washington, D. C., sponsored a —— New York City 
} en ¢ 9 9 7 . . . ™ 
survey of 124,634 students enrolled For 2 P. oes : Dept 
) , “ or 2 Persons New York's newestand fine otel — 
on the books of 12 reputable corre ‘ sowentand Snast Motel 
spondence schools and found that 34 54 to 56 800 Rooms 800 Baths 
|; per cent came from towns whose pop- Radio in E R : 
i ix |) « } rai » —)T oor l 
QUICKLY TEACHES | ulation was 2,500 or less; 23.2 per cent per day adto in Lvery soon — 
YOU HOW TO PLAY « " . . 2.5 r ; { esas 
The newest invention of from towns between 2,500 and 5,000 ; 3 minutes’ walkfrom Grand Central, a 
Serioatvely peed reves | 16.2 per cent from cities of 25,000 t Tunes Square, Fitch Avenue Shops | 
100,000, and 26.6 per cent from citic and m« ac is nportant con mercial | 
7 tres, leading shof 1 es. 
he awe than 100,000. | to sninnens 09 Penn a me ae 
| mers ‘ranches and estates. of 
Owners of ranches and estates, — Grend Central, Palace 
mines, sawmills, factories, or other in ens 2 short blech away 
fe-nore playing This enahles y | dustrial plants in the state of Michoa | 
~~ pemaaembast Wr ate | can, Mexico, are required by recent law > Gaapere Testes, 
. sith 
- Phonograph Records, too | to maintain a one-teacher elementary ] 
ea with ‘ece } , . 
ords ¢ Hawelien inetr tore on vie 7 school when as many as 10 childrer Oscar W. Richards | 
a CF fet ae your live on the prem®ses. For 50 or mor Mina | 
ow ne and enab ’ t tent e 
hey were in front of you. children two teachers must be pr = 
vided. In addition to the school build 
ing and necessary equipment the pr The Son 





prietors must furnish a room for th 
teacher. 





¥ Way to 
Popularity and 
Success 
Wo forming class 
te wen for. Start 

1 jot 












To acquaint farmers and home mak 
ers with the history and traditions of 
their own counties 38 organizations are 
co-operating with Cornell University 
(College of Agriculture) in personally 
conducted historical tours in New York 
State. The farm and home bureaus, 
1-H clubs, granges, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, historical so- 
cieties, rotary clubs, service clubs, and 
other organizations are furthering the 

movement. So far six counties have 
Too Fim Avenue, Mow Yoru R-Y- secure’ || been visited—Saratoga, Broome, Suf- 


~-Oty ~. &--4- vee eift Hawaiian folk, Sullivan, Orange, and Tompkins. | Three 
in The program includes a picnic lunch S 
ete PCs at noon, and frequent stops to enable Volumes 





tive are we you will 

« of our students, 

a write ate once, ae 
ee. 





pe © your copy 
tad tree tooo" wn today. 


HAWANAN STUDIO 72029 
of New York Academy of Music 
























teachers of all grades. Each of these thre 
volumes presents a great variety of seaso 
able teaching plans (with an abundance 
material for carrying them out) classified 
follows: Biography, Games, Geography, His 
tory, Hygiene, Literature and Language, Na- 
ture Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exer- 
cises, Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 
The plans and material have been prepare 
by many teaching specialists of high stand 
ing in the branches represented. The sele 
tion, arrangement and editing have been don 
by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
The wealth of illustrations is a notable 
feature. Not only is the text profusely illu 
trated throughout but there are also a lar, 
number of designs and patterns for seat 
work, construction work, paper cutouts, p 
ters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and n 
pictures in the sections on Nature Study 


the high schools of Kansas. Nearly | 672 Pages 
sixty schools were represented at the 
third annual conference of the Kansas 
Council of Teachers of Journalism, 
New i held at the University of Kansas. Pa- 
- pers on the teaching load of the super- 
Different! visor of the small high school paper, 
training students to read the newspa- 
per, and relations of the school paper 
to the town paper were presented. 
Prof. Ralph L. Crosman, head of the | 
department of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, talked on prob- | 
lems of the adviser and teacher of 
journalism, and he also addressed a 
joint meeting of the Council of 1 

| 

| 





nomnen ameamage | the party to visit places of seminal 
o— a See" interest. 3 Volumes This set consists of three volumes—Au 
Journalism is a popular subject in Totaling tumn plans, Winter plans, Spring plans—fo 

. 

| 

| 








ers and of the student editors and busi- 
ness managers of the high school pa- 
pers. 








—_ 





A season ticket, with coupons which | 
entitle the holder to participation in 
all school activities, is sold in Long- 


POSTER PATTERNS wood Commerce High School, Cleve- 
WINDOW DECORATIONS land, Ohio, for $1.50. Its value to the 


purchaser, based on regular charges, | Fall Cloth 
BLACKBOARD BORDERS is $3.85. The season ticket is a proj- Binding —= Oo d 

SAND TABLE PROJECTS ect of the student council, and a cam- rder Now and Pay March 15th 
paign is put on at the beginning of | ———— ————— — — — — — — — — 
PLANS FOR PARTIES each semester, when tickets are bought | ,. anal ‘ ’ —— ‘ = 

by an average of nearly 1,100 stu- | F- 4- OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date.... 192 


dents from an enrollment of approxi- ee Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 


Price, set of three vols. $3.60 


complete, postpaid 


My Instructor Plan Books : . $3.60 | Both $ 4 90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 Only a 











a 
ae 
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== 








All in “Interludes of Pleasure.” 








New — month. mately, 1,200. Since adoption of this iaingicats tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 
ice 50c lan of financing student activities, at- bes . : 
ric Cc pis Meth se oye apr wh Here a mith the books Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
| tendance at student activities has dou- - Gi > 
a a a a a ae $ and the tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
bled, the school paper has been able to = : nd » subserinti ion rei > en a 
; 7 ( 2 ‘ tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for i 
Constructive Seat Work Service maintain a high standard, attendance one year, at your special combination price of $4.90 j Mood 
Princeton, Illinois upon musical and dramatic programs : Dept. 
:, has trebled and more elaborate per- Place cross (X) in one of the squares __ 1 am enclosing payment herewith. | Pleas 
l am enclosing 50c to pay f the ! at right to indicate your preterence | Bullet 
ate “tntenaten oft Ciena formances have been made possible, as to payme I agree to pay not later than March 15, 1929. 
| the student aid fund has grown, stu- | | Name 
|}dent activities have broadened, and : | Street 
Name students have learned the value of Name mene } City 
1 - co-operation. x 
U . 
—— RE rr ie cel RT ce EE! Sn - snincninancgalaiialiataliibiin | - 
State ; All within the four seas are breth- —— 








| ren.—Confucius, Street or R. F. D. ‘ State.. 
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Nature Studies 


in their beautiful 


Natural Colors 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures from 


A Psychologist’s Analysis 


Older children in each family tend 
to be less intelligent, on the average, 
and more susceptible to disease and in- 
sanity than the younger children, ac- 
cording to the results of a two-year 
study analyzing the children of 1,500 
Chicago families, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Louis L. Thurstone of the Psy- 
chology Department at the University 


Free Helps for Teaching 


HEAD HYGIENE 


The busy little heads on which you 
| look daily, are they attractively healthy 
and clean? 


To help you develop habits of cleanli- 
| nessin your pupils, we will gladly send 





| you, gratis, a new booklet prepared for wed] the world’s largest and finest collection. These pictures 

us by dermatologists and hair experts, of Chicago. ‘ are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. Many 
toling why and bow te shampoo and Binet tests for the respective ages teachers and normal school students buy them just for 
massage, how to dress the hair, how “hn ° 4 | i i t s< d y j f 
to prevent and cure hair ills, and hou given each of the children further in- their own interest alone. When shown to children their 


to interest children in this important 
subject. 


dicated that the age of the parents at 
the time of the child’s birth does not 
affect the child’s intelligence, that dis- 
crepancy between the ages of the par- 
ents likewise has no effect, and that the 
level of intelligence of the children of | 
small families is higher than that of | 
large families. 

“Our conclusions are based on aver- 
ages in each case,” says Dr. Thurstone. | 
“There are, of course, plenty of ex- | 
ceptions. Our averages show that the | 
younger children are progressively 
three points higher on the intelligence 
quotient scale than the older children 


beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. Millions of these pictures are pur 
chased and used by teachers, students and others every year 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 
Studies in Beautiful Colors 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably low 
due to our purchases in such large quantities. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


You can also obtain, free of charge, a 
lelightful health motion picture film, 
“Red Head’, that has been highly 
recommended for school use by teach- 
ers throughout the country. 

Write us. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO. 
Dept. N-1, 334 E. 27th St.. New York City 


Makers of “‘Derbac’’ Shampoo 
Soap & Comb. 











| 















oe ” e rh: . . . . : . : 
Play AT ONCE” with the While it might be said that younger Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
children are more intelligent because make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
SONG-O-PHONE the parents have had experience in your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
This popular musical instrument will furn- | | raising children, this is usually bal- and ~e beautiful natural colors. 
ish music for your school band and enter- _ ——~ . Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true 
Without practice or study. without — i Pa ee eS ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful collec 


musical training whatever—children can | Th: e ‘ 

produce fine orchestra! effects on these “W hile we have attempted no sys- 
wonder instruments tematic explanation of our finding that 
Hundreds of successful pupil bands attest ° *¥: 

to the popularity of ‘thes quickly played the children of small families are more 
trombones, cornets, saxophones, etc 


The children will enjoy it, You will finditan | | intelligent than those of large families, 


tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 
are of Great Educational Value 


and winning tremendous popularity because they are the 
only pictures which illustrate and describe the wonders of 
our great industrial world. Large quantities are being or 
dered by schools, libraries, teachers, pupils and parents 
Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene and a 
description of it is given at the bottom. These pictures are 
often used for lectures or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 
The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into the 
finished articles. 


The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, « 


o lent way to develop their musical sense. : a 
a “ofa "roe SONG-0-PHONE band. the difference might be accounted for 





by a general difference in the social 
and economic status and environment. 
From the standpoint of the intelligence 
of the children there seems to be no 
Portable |ideal age for mating, nor any ideal 
C = difference between the ages of the par- 
ents, nor any ideal interval between 
the births of the children. It has been 
already recorded in Europe by other in- 
ae , ’ vestigators that the children of the 
/\A SPECIAL EASY TERMS F | well-to-do are more intelligent than the 
4 | children of the poor.” 

The study was made in co-operation 
with Richard W. Jenkins, M.D., of the 






































Catalog Sct 1 Chicago Institute for Juvenile Re- ried to tipples, sorted, screened and carried to cars, 
search. Miss Minnie Steckel, graduate The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked, ginned, 
Slides ci ded s i d ove to clo t 
ia ocnee | student, is making a similar survey ASSES, SPER SHS WOVES IBLO CHOMM, . 
cational slides including Science, fg | 2mong 10,000 school children in Sioux ° . Sack, te tote 
Geography, Literature, Travel, | City, lowa, and preliminary reports in- ndian ictures Postcard size 
i rs dicate that she is getting results simi- (334 x 85 





Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American In 
dians, in colors, notable chiefs, squaws and children. Tell 
us how many you would like and we will make up a very 
good selection. 6 x 9 pictures of these subjects at 10 cents 
each in lots of not less than ten. Postcard size 3% x 5%, 
8c each in lots of 12. 

Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, 
Bird eggs and nests, Animals, Plants aand Flowers, Butter- 
flies and Insects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in 
lots of 15), Trees, (9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions 
-8 for 40c or complete series of 24 for $1.00), etc. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more we 
will send you FREE a copy of this fasci- 


| lar to those of Dr. Thurstone, whose 
203 Victor Bide,  Davenpert.tews | CONClusions will be published in a 
Se. ead ales monograph 


What Great Bible Stories Railroads and a Great City 


ig Do These Pic- A recent writer on traffic problems 
‘Se 








in great cities has suggested that the 
tures Represent | time is likely to come when the rail- 
roads entering New York will dis- 
tribute passengers to various parts of 
the city instead of landing them en- 
tirely at terminals, thus adding to the 
congestion in crowded districts. A 











nating book—“Your Bird Friends and 

& hint of how this may some day be ac- | # - — : How to Win Them” written by Joseph 

» he ossib iven in the ugar ne H. Dodson, who has devoted his life to 

, : , ‘ ‘ complis ed a, hi ly 4s ne d of : the study of birds and their habits. 

You should answer without hesitation, ingenious and efficie - ge Public Libraries acknowledge that this 

these and many other Bible questions. handling passengers in New York City book contains more real information on 

Mail thecoupon, We will send you 1 devised by the Baltimore and Ohio this subject than any’ book published. 

aninteresting Bible Railroad. 4 ‘ 7 When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 
Test totest your This road, which has its actual rail yon can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
es y . . tos . them to you free This list is in colors and gives you description, size 
knowledge. Also free terminal in Jersey City, and which and prices of everything in this big caibention Also includes a very 

our big Bulletin telling | formerly depended on the North River interesting list of Books on Birds and Nature 


how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 


ferries to carry its passengers to and | | 
from Manhattan, recently opened a} 
passenger station on 42d Street op-| 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 


117 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 
































‘8.000 menand women posite the Grand Central Terminal. MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
through directed sys- Connection with trains has been made | age tay gel lle <1 
tematic study of the | by motor coach service using the Hol- | | JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc.. 7 
Bible Send now for thie | ee aw Br : a 117 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Il. | 
Jo obligat gga _ at : street an exington venue, : enclosing $ for which please send me the 
= No obligation Se in the recently finished 56-story ; Indian Chief ¥ Es, P | 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE Chanin Building, was opened last of Birds of Animals | 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL December. The motor coaches enter | of Spring Flows of Butterflies and 
Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. and leave the building, and in Jersey of Indians Insects 
City each coach stops alongside the | | INDUSTRIAL SCENES | 
BIBLE TEST FR EE particular train with which it is con- | | | Lambering (12 for 25e) pow $30 for 20s) | 
necting. Hand baggage (as well as | Secnae tae iar Ooek aes } Marble (8 for "25 ) 
, . i | trunks) can be checked in Manhattan, | | [| Cotton (16 for 35c) | Cement (20 for 50: | 
| foody Bible Institute Correspondence School i d what is t ith the trav- | 1 Sugar (15 for 40c) | Paper (20 for 50 
Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, III. and whatever is to go Wi e trav Fi Granite (8 for 26e) | 
| Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and | eler will be placed at his seat in the | LS Se ae oe Ui 
| Bulletin, | train. - : yy typ Lists pes a rom | 
" order is for -00 or more uh copy o 00k our Bire 
| Name ; | *... te an te on Friends and How to Win Them” will - included | 
j Stast end te || touch. One may go directly from it | 
{ City ~~ | | to the Grand Central, as well as to the | Name ' 
| ae ee ae , subways and the neighboring hotels, | 
b cutnstuhin ati knestaunnaaennale through underground passageways. Butterflies [_ Address =< 2 
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Fine Portraits.” Your School 
































w Wilsor 


net ilu ‘ d Warren 
G H ne Size 22 Price each (unteamed), 
75 cts.; two for $1 40; “three for $2.00, postpaid. 
Framed Portraits 
A the above f ' ! t R.. h — = 
id ss and 
eac h $3 90; ony two “$7. 50; 


any three "$11 10; express extra. 


Artotypes- Famous Paintings 
brated painting n n painter 
A ‘ I Len shed 
, ’ 2 000 being 
I 4 M ( t ¥ Talk Holm Baby 
S \ Dyck). Close Day (Adar Boy Lincol 
‘ i 4 Tw e Y H the « 
Forum. ¢ 1 Washir H (Faed) 
‘ M I Hor I I Madonna 
I t M nr f the Ch Ra ae Return t 
I Tr Shepherd Lerolle 
‘ 4 (Wat Sistine Mador Song of the 
I Bre T? Sower (Mil) 76 Willard 
i g I Horse S&S? Stratfor . 
‘ ng tl D I Ww i 





Size 22 «x 28 inches 
Any of these subjects 


Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 


supplied beautifully hand-colored at Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, 


$3.30; any five, $7.76, postpaid. 
F ramed Artotypes 
Any the above frame 1 , Oak wr sui t the tone of the 
. “ nd 1 r shipment, each 
$4.15; ss. 00: any three, Zr* 85; any four, $15. 70; any. “five, sis ‘88; express extra. (If 


any two, 
Ar ure Catalog mailed free 


New Posters to Color and Build Up 


HEALTH POSTERS Ri, 4 COLOR 12 new pi a. 8 % é aS 

g No. 560. “price 25 canta. 

SAFETY FIRST POSTERS ro COLOR 12 2 nev 
ac t 


avoid accicde 


tures Si 





Health Posters 
Colo 


I Price 25 conte. 
SIMPLE SILHOUETTES “ro “our Ane PASTE — 12 she . 
wings on the white 





paper Att ve easy desig 

No "870 Price “2s con s. 
TOY SHOP ANIMALS TO STAND up- 12 animals pri ted on 

. t &Sx10 up, for sand t ble, et 
s “ at rabb t. tiger t, ete Cor siete direc- 
io. “72 Price 36 —_. 

STORYLAND POSTERS ° To oe | UP—Six ned p 

wed paper to beilds aon 

‘No eet Price 40 cents. 


FURNISHING THE HOME POSTERS TO puns up 


No rice 40 cents. 
NATIONAL POSTERS: American History in Pictures—Seven 
Te t poster set f sixteen episodes eact on printer sheets 
oxi2 Actual size f drawing s Sxe% in. with a 150 
¥y printed at the bottor eact Suggestions for 
aanannnnsld ring are also given 
N 1 Columbus Set N ‘ Frank! in Set No. 6—Grant 

N °.. Pilgrims Set N I Set No. 7—Roosevelt 
N Washingt Price, per set ie episodes) 50 cents 
ed free upon request Every teacher should 


r 1089 Catalog of Books and Goheet Materials rv 
‘ ok { everytl _ 


BECKLEY ARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
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Passing of a Pioneer 


Ezra Meeker, 
Trail pioneers, 


last of the Oregon 
died December 3 in 
Seattle. He was 97 years old, but the 
spirit of adventure never left him. 
His first crossing of the continent was 
three-quarters of a century ago, in an 
ox-cart; at the age of 93 he crossed it 
in an airplane. Some weeks before his 
death he was on his way west in a 
motor-truck equipped to represent a 
“prairie-schooner,’ but he was taken 
ill in Detroit, and this novel journey 
had to be abandoned. 


“Uncle Ezra,” Mr. Meeker had been 
tireless in his efforts to gain rightful 
recognition for the Oregon Trail pio- 
neers. At the age of 76, after an active 
career of 54 years in Oregon and 
Washington, he decided to duplicate as 
nearly as possible the outfit 
which he had crossed the plains in 
1852, and to start out across the conti- 
nent. In February, 1906, he actually 
did start east with a yoke of steers 
and a wagon made up of parts of three 





| wagons which had seen service in 
|early days. He drove through to 
Washington, D. C., taking 22 months 


for the journey. As far as the Missouri 
River, he was able to trace every mile 
of the Oregon Trail. Along the way 
he spread his message that the Trail 


should be marked. 

After some years of effort, Mr. 
| Meeker finally persuaded Congress to 
|} authorize a 50-cent coin with appro- 
priate design which would be sold by 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Associa- 
tion for one dollar, the income to be 
used in erecting suitable markers 
along the Trail and for other similar 


purposes. As late as last summer, he 
sat at a desk high up in a New York 
office building, patiently looking after 


matters connected with his favorite 
project. Although patriarchal in ap 
| pearance, and apparently feeling the 
burden of his great years, amazing 


stories of his endurance and physical 
reserve are told. For one who had 
crossed the continent in an ox-cart, the 
New York subway with a long walk 



















CRAYOLA 


Makes Clever Animal Squares 


In your lower grades have the children select the animals they like to 
draw best. (They can find pictures in their readers, and bring their 
story books from home.) 
Combine them, within a five-inch square of drawing paper, with the 
initial letter which stands for the name of the animal. 
Color them with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons and make a border display 
of them or mount them all in one big book for the school exhibit. 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is the favorite drawing material of young 
children. Educators agree that CRAYOLA is the best medium for 
expressing primary drawing and design because— 

1. CRAYOLA gives color and form with one single stroke. 

2. CRAYOLA colors are clean and brilliant. 

3. CRAYOLA is the right size for small hands. 


Buy CRAYOLA from your nearest dealer. 
‘ 


should have his own box. 


BINNEY ©®&® SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Each pupil in vour class 





in the rain at the end of the line 
seemed nothing to avoid. 

| As president of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association, Mr. Meeker is 
succeeded by Professor Howard R. 
Driggs, of New York University, who 
collaborated with him in writing Ox- 
Team Days on the Oregon Trail. Other 


Pionee? 


The 


75 years old, include: 
Reminiscences of Puget Sound, 
Oregon Trail, Uncle Ezra’s Pioneer 
Stories for Children, Eighty-five Years 
of a Busy Life, Seventy Years of Prog- 
ress in Washington. 

It is easy to believe that all of “Un- 
cle Ezra’s” pioneer stories must have 
been told over and over, to successive 
generations of admiring and fasci- 
nated children, for he had four chil- 
dren of his own, and lived to see a 
family circle that included fifteen 
grandchildren and twenty’ great- 
grandchildren. 

———— 

Superintendent S. B. Tobey of Wau- 
sau, Wis., has been leading a campaign 
against the sale of cigarettes to mi- 
nors. Copies of the state law, which is 
strict, and the penalties, clearly de- 
fined, were distributed by school au- 
thorities to every home in Wausau. 
Parents were appealed to for co-opera- 
tion in protecting growing boys and 
girls from the effects of the cigarette 
habit. It was pointed out by Mr. Tobey 


he was 


children is reaching appalling propor- 
tions and that great harm is being 
done to the health of boys, especially 
those in the junior and senior high 
| schools. He called attention to the fact 
pa “Charlie” Paddock, famous sprint- 
| 


cigarette smoking, even for a week, 
absolutely unfitted boys for active par- 
ticipation in sports. The school author- 
ities have threatened to make com- 
plaints against dealers selling ciga- 
| rettes or cigarette papers to minors. 


ROWN’S Home Study School j2277°:.)" 


| 
| ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law 





Salesmanship and a)! related subjects. Write for 


complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, Ill. 


with | 


books of Mr. Meeker’s, all written after | 





Known to thousands of persons as | 


that the smoking of cigarettes by school | 
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Untrained 
Voice 


Send for 
Free Book 
on 


New Silent 
Voice Method 


OU want to possess a rich, 
aie beautiful, compelling voice? 
Then write me at once. I guarantee 
to improve your voice at least 100° 
or refund every penny. Send for won 
derful free voice book telling al! 
about my New SILENT Method of 
voice training. 

No matter how hopeless your case 
may seem, write me at once. 

Prof. E. Feuchtinger, Perfect Voice Institute 
Dept. 38-22 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 











“1 Guarantee To 
Ri dno Your Voice 
100% 


nd Every Penny” 


éQe weak Tg | 


Or Refu 








TEACHERS 


Write for 
Prover Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, et 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass 











FREE - FREE - FREE 


it out this ad and mail to us for bes eautiful hand-tir 
souvenir calendar for | et at once as our sur 
d no_ money FALLS 


limited. Absolutely free ‘Se n 
FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. C., Glens Falls, N.Y 








‘Motion Pictures 


The Acme S. V. E. 


(with stereopticon at- 
tachment) is the ideal motion picture p! 

jector for school use. Send for Free b« 
telling all about Motion Pictures.in the 
school. Also information concerning Free 


Kiet 


| demonstration in your own school. 


er, stated when he was in Wausau that | 
| 90 Gold Street 


courses in | 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 


New York City 


EE EE ES SE Se ce ee 


Please send me free booklet H2 
Name 

Address 

State City 


PET RE 
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Training Emotions 


Emotions determine the spice and 
flavor of life. But emotions, like all 
other functions of a growing body, 
must be trained for social living, says 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, discussing the training 
of a child’s emotions in a recent issue 
of Hygeia. 

Children learn to control and develop 
their emotions by imitating the be- | 
havior about them in their homes, in| 
school, on the playground and in the 
Sunday school. They respond to in- 
fluences of their parents, of their read- 

g, of the movies and theaters and of 
their observation of life. 

The binding social force in the emo- 

onal life of the child arises from some | 
ense of personal pleasure and satis- | 
faction through accepting the stand- | 
ards of the family and the group to 
which he belongs. Emotions are re- 
ited to some simple physical affairs, 

for example, consciousness of one’s | 
wn size or strength or appearance. | 
The emotional distress of a homely | 

iild or of an over-sized child in a low | 
grade sometimes beggars description, 
Dr. Wile says. 

The emotions are also bound up with 
he intellectual life. A high degree of 
ntellectual activity may be a source 





of comfort and joy, while a_ limited 
ipacity may give rise to sullenness, 
rritability and unpleasant school con- 
duct. 

The child’s emotional reaction 
ward school is of primary impor- 
tance, Dr. Wile urges. Every child 
hould have some success in school. 


Even if the success is slight, praise and 
encouragement should always be given. 

The child, however, more than 
body and intellect. He is a part of the 
social world, subject to its laws and 
regulations. The pressure of social 
living causes strains within the child 
and the expression of these strains re- 
veals the emotions that are entering 
into character. Hence the companion- 
of children, the mode of treat- 
ment by the adults about them, the be- 
havior, the ideas, the sentiments and 


18 


ships 


the practices of the parents profoundly | 


affect the emotional life of the child, 
which involves his own happiness and 
that of his family and friends. 





“Nuggets of Knowledge” 


The most unusual fact-book we have 
seen for a long time is called Nuggets 

Knowledge. It asks a great many 
questions—hundreds of them—about 
all sorts of things and then proceeds to 
give accurate, concise, yet sufficiently 
detailed answers. The questions be- 
long to the class that pupils are always 
asking, and that older persons would 
ask oftener if they were not afraid of 
being considered uninformed. Usually 
the adult goes through life wondering 
about this or that and never has time 
or ambition enough to go on a long 
hunt just to satisfy his curiosity. 

There are few such questions that 
most of us can answer offhand, or even 
finds answers for. It therefore a 
real service that George W. Stimpson, 
the author of these “nuggets,” has per- 
formed. He has used the greatest care 
to accept information from only the 
most reliable sources. But Mr. Stimp- 
son is interested not only in facts; he 
has a good deal to say about certain 
legends, traditions, superstitions, and 
misconceptions that often masquerade 
as facts, and by which many people are 
influenced. e explains or exposes 
the falsity of these curious ideas. 

One could probably go on indefinitely 
collecting questions for discussion, but 
it is safe to say that the author of this 
compilation has caught in his net a 
fair proportion of the troublesome 
ones. The very helpful index has about 
1500 entries, and there are 427 pages 
altogether. To have this volume at 
hand ought to save hours and no end 
of patience for any teacher. George 
Sully & Company, 114 East 25th Street, 
= York, are the publishers; the price 
s $2.00. 


is 


ae 

Most people think of it in terms of 
getting, but success begins in terms of 
giving.—Henry Ford. 
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This 


COMBINES 
A SLIDE, 
TEETER- 












Complete Playground Equipment FREE 


To Your School 


USED SUMMER AND 
WINTER THE YEAR "ROUND 


The Three Greatest 
Play Features for 
Children --- 


Combines a Slide, Teeter- 
Totter and Merry-Go-Round 


The Play Instinct is a part of 
every child’s nature and demands 














AS A MERRY-GO-ROUND 


IF YOU SEND a variety of activity plays. Phy- 
THE COUPON sical development is absolutely 
hy Be, necessary for the growth, health 
TO PREPAY and mental alertness of children 
FREIGHTOF The MERREMAKER is a Health 


APPARATUS building muscle developer and 
gives Children an abundance of 
varied fun. It builds Health and 
Strength because its many forms 
of play bring all the muscles of 
the body into a co-ordinated ac- | 
tion. There is a tremendous need 
in schools for playground equip 
ment. The MERREMAKER is 
built strong and durable, finished 
in red enamel with weatherproof 
spar varnish. 


















AS A TEETER-TOTTER 
Playground Equipment has, 


Facts in the past, been out of 


reach of the rural and village schools 
because of prices being too high and 
no funds available for such equipment. 
3ut we have solved this problem with 
our Merremaker which combines a 
Slide, Teeter-totter, and Merry-Go- 
Round, and we are now able to send 
you the Merremaker Complete Play- 
ground Apparatus without any cost to 
the school whatsoever. Only a little 
effort on your part—no actual work— 
and your school will have this wonder- 
ful playground equipment, for children 
of all ages and sizes. 


To the Teacher 


We will 
award this 
beautiful 
little Cedar 
Chest made 
of genuine 

ennessee 
Aromatic Red Cedar, handsomely copper 
trimmed and finished, for the interest 
shown in the Sale Contest to secure the 
playground equipment for your school. 





; Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 13% gross 
A 0 (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful Art Pictures taken 
ct at nce from Famous Paintings, size 8% x 10%, reproduced in 8 
Y, colors, and worth many times 

their selling price of 10c¢ each. 








Your pupils will easily sell these pictures in a 
short time about the community. To the gir! 
selling the largest number of pictures we will 


award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy 
selling the largest number of pictures we will 
award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 


packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Con 
test among the children develops interest and 
school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are 
sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) and we will 
immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete 
Playground Equipment, together with the two 
prizes for the winning pupils, and the beauti- 
ful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
740 8th St.,S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
| 740 8th St. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





REPRODUCTION OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 





Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1 2-3 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken 
| from Famous Paintings, size 8% x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Cor 
test by my pupils and to be sold at 10c each When these pictures are sold and proceeds are 
forwarded to you we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker 
Complete Playground Equipment Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 


| 30 days, we are to receive FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the 
winning pupils and the Copper Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 

| Name 

| P. O. Address State 

! Name of School District No NI 2-29 
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ee 
Earn Your Credits in 
Delightful Surroundings 4 


Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities for 
study, lake and mountain excursions under Uni- 
versity direction. Superior opportunities for 
outdoor life near Lake Champlain, the Adiron- 
dacks and the Green Mountains. 

Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers 
working for certification credit and those wishing 
to study only for professional] sel f-imp t. 


Summer Session 


University of Vermont 
July 5—August 14 


A summer schoo! combining excellent educational 
opportunities with recreation and the improve- 
ment of health. 
Write for further information and {llustrated bulletins. 
Bennett C. Dovuciass, Director of Summer School 
University of Vermont, Room E, Burlington, Vt. 






























Burlington | 
on- Lake Champlain 





MINISTRY or SERVICE? 


The casual reader—unfamiliar with the Greek 
of the New Testament manuscripts—would log- 
ically gather from 1st Timothy, 1:12, as ren- 
dered in the older version—that Paul’s reference 
was to the ordained Ministry, would he not? 
‘And yet, how comprehensive—how all inclusive 
—how universal—is the incomparably more ac- 
curate rendering of that important verse in the 


Nelson Standara bible 


(Edited by American Revisi: 








The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all leading 
Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y.M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible 
Schools throughout the United States and is used by over 13,000,000 
scholars from which to study the International, graded, or other Bible 


lessons, 
NELSON GUARANTEED BINDING 


Remember that a Nelson Guaranteed Binding will be re- 
placed if it does not bear up under the strain of use. 
| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
381-383 N Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Authorized Publishers for the American Revision ( 


NELSON BIBLES 


in all sizes, types, and styles of 
inding are obtainable wherever 
Bibles are sold. 


Nelson Scripture Text Cards 


(American Standard Version) 


Now available—beautifully engrossed wall cards, 
9 1-8x 123-4 inches, with the Great Love Chapter 
(1 Corinthians XIII The Shepherd Psalm 
(Psalm XXIII) and The Beatitudes ( Matthew V, 
1-12 The text used is the matchless American 
Standard Version with its supremely accurate 


MmMilter 

a Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your 
The Wonderful Story.”’ You may includ 

which I enclose tat 


book entitled 
wall maps for 


which, if only one.) 


translations. The price of these wall cards is 25c | » 
each, but to you who send in the attached coupon Name 
your favorite passage from the Shere listed wil! 

be sent for only 10c or all 3 for 2s | Street 


City State 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





Inexpensive Supplementary Reading for All Grades 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book p 
It contains more than 350 titles including many of the standard and accepted per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in eith 
classics and a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. Many are illustrate 
use as supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Examine carefully the list of titles below. Note the splendid material offered 
industry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 


PREPAID PRICES | In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy ) ORDER BY NUMBER 
and DISCOUNT ) Im Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy ( SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
| 20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copi BINDING DESIRED 
er Cen coun s for or Mo opies. 


Complete Graded List of Titles FOURTH YEAR—Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 

























































: = 91 Story of Eugene Field 173 Tara of the Tents 310 Story of Frances Willard 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 178 Story of Lexington, Concord | 195 Night Before Christmas and 326 Story of Harding Irving 
the titles being equally as well suited to the grade above and and Bunker Hill Other Christmas Poems GEOGRAPHY 22 Rab and His Friends 
below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true 182 Story of goon of Are and Stories (Any Grade) 114 Great European Cities - 1 24 Three Golden Appies—Haw- 
of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artist II — | 256 Bolo the Cave Bo (London and Paris) “a thorne 
in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally (Reynolds and Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Clif? pute 115 G E re — 25 The Miraculous Pitcher- 
suited to any of these grades. 243 Famous Artists—ITI—(Millet) | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) "(ome and Berlin) em hoe 
2 . Y 2 oO - e 
; 248 Makers of European History 93 Hansel and Deretel. and 168 Great European , ll ai8 The Minotaur—Hawthorn 
FIRST YEAR* LITERATURE Pretty Goldilocks (St. Petersburg ‘and Con- A Tale of the White Hills 
90 Fifteen Selections mn 304 Shorr ssons in Everyday =, pope ond Other Stories—Haw 
. . Longfellow—( Village Black anners 10rne 
vases AND MYTHS | 31 coy Mittens and Her Friends smith, Children’s Hour, | 212 Legends from Many Lands 348 past oe aw in co-to 119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and 
Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTOR and others) 314 The Enchanted Bugle and ’ wd mess 68h , Delt Other Poems 
24 Eleven Fables from Msop 32 Patriotic Stories 95 Japanese Myths and Legends Other Stories (land a > Canal | 120 Ten Selections from Lor 
28 More Fables from Alsop | LITERATURE 103 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol ty} Sony ip and the fellow—(Paul Revere s 
29 Indian Myths | 104 Mother Goose Reader 111 Water Babies (Abridged 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 325 A von = Hawaii Ride, The Skeleton 
333 owe “4 gue Fab! 4 | 228 First Term Primer 171 Tolmi of the Tyortogs 333 Chang Fu Chen; s Little AGRICULTURE tL a Armor, etc. , 
+ ho rom Fabielan 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Gir! ¢ L 121 Selections from Holmes 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 271 Simple Lessons in Animal (The Wonderful One Hoss 
NATURE | 2465 Three Billy-Goates Gruff, and Husbandry—Book I. (Horses Shay, Old Ironsides, «a 
1 Little Plant People—I | Other Old-Time Stories ‘ ? and Cattle) . Others) 
2 Little Plant People—Il | 329 A Queer Little Eskimo { 272 Simple Lessons in Animal | 122 The Pied Piper of Hame 
80 Story of « Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories OR MORE Husbandry—Book II. (Sheep and other poems—Browning 
PAGES EACH and Swine) 161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr 
* ere STORIES OF THE STATES jgginbotham’s | Catastr 
SECOND YEAR of the Instructor Literature Series “ri: 508 Story « ida 62 Tpbt- Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
FABLES ANO MYTHS 152 Child’s Garden of Verses as Indicated 509 Story of Geo regia 211 The Get Hguthome 
Kivrave Tin Soldier and | Stevens 511 Story of Illinois 4 - aid Fleece—Haw 
‘On er Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for PREPAID PRICES ; + Pt ry of ar 222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes I 
34 Stories from Grimm Little Children IS Story 0 owa , > 
68 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 15 Story of Kentucky 293 Kingsley Y* en RD cco-It 
'7 Jack and the Beanstalk Four Little Cotton-Tails e : at ry of oo er (Story of Theseus) 
; sashne 4 ” g Story of inneso oor 
maTURE AND, inoustay ee on In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 523 Story of Missouri 225 A"Child's Dream of a 
Little rkers (Anima! | 269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 4 Copi 525 Story of Nebraska e nd Other Stories—Dick - : 
—,. | 270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. 528 Story of New Jersey Responsive Bible Beadinas 
at > , - Vacation {| Life Reade 533 Story « 110 > on 
BS Little Wood Friends 290 Fuss in Japan-A. Child £2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 536 Story of Pennsylvania a 
ii Geert ct Weel S00 Four Little Hushy-Tails eee mote oF ro ome Thrift Stories—Benjamir 
135 Little ‘People of the Hills | 301 Patriotic Bushy Tails | 401 ‘Adventures of Pinoc- | 408 Health Stories and B46 Story of West Virginis Franklin and Others 
Dry Air and Dry Soil +4 Ve x ell an A ther Stories hio—Collodi (4tb er Rhymes (3d _ grade) 647 St. sy of Wisconsin P Story of Little Nell (Cond 
Pianta) 208 Story of Peter Rabbit 402 Ivanhoe (Cond from 409 Stories from Newtound be LITERATURE from Dickens) [thor 
HISTORY AND BioagRAPHY | 377 Wor? Slonce or the Three Scott) (8th grade) aj Bleckell (Oth or oh inoe lnage-Tputheme + Pe BR 
43 Story of the Mayflower Bears 403 Harmful and Helpful In- qt) ; ac a | (6th i$ er y nage Set xe Gentle Boy—Hawt 
45 Boyhood of Washington 218 More Stories of the Three sects (6th grade) 410 Wg ~' a > VER Wainer ; 32 28 Circe's Palace—Hawthor: 
204 Boyhood of Lincoin Pigs 404 The Nurnberg Stove—La , 7 - 
LITERATURE | 330 Ten Little Indians Ramee (5th grade) 411 I Attic lame Pig y SEVENTH YEAR* 
i2 B Vow and Mew-Mew | 8335 Story of Hiawaths 405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 412 Alice in Wonderland— Z 
grade) Carroll (4th gerade) LITERATURE 235 Poems Worth Knowin, 
THIRD YEAR* 406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 413 The Spy (Cond. from 13 The Courtship of Miles Book IIl—Grammar 
grade) Cooper) (8th er.) . ane Loasteliow 238 Lamb's Adventures of U 
; 59 Sto of sto: e 7 do > ‘ T 4 > 4 Evangeline—Longfellow ses—Par 
a  —e ane ) ave, inderella , a ‘ Go Sale Se ” A, Des pF my . - — “Ginle (sd ee 15 Snowbound— Whittier 239 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys 
47 « | 60 Children of the Northland a 20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ses—Part 
48 64 Child Life in the Colonies — from the Town Pump—| 241 Story of the Iliad (Con 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries | (New Amsterdam) 123 Po Wordsworth | 242 Story of the a (Cc 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 65 Child Life in the Colonies * » 3 242 te) ° xe ADnei r 
146 Sieep Beaut d Other Il (Pennsylvania) (Ode on Immortality, We densed ) —Church {erature 
- oe an — . 66 Child Life in the Colonies FIFTH YEAR . Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 4 Story of Language and Lit 
174 Sun Myths Ill (Virginia) NATURE AND INDUSTRY | 219 Little Stories of Discovery " etc a Battle of Ww aterloo—Hugo 
17% Norse Hegends, 1 68 Stories of the Revolution 92 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 124 Selections from Shelley and Story of “The Talismar 
1 : it 1 (Ethan Allen and the 93 Story of Silk 265 Four Little Discoverers in ai eats a (Cond. from Scott) 
I Rhineland Green Mountain Boys) 94 Story of Sugar ‘a Panama 125 The Merchant of Venice—[| 259 The Last of the Mohicans 
: i, The Lorele 69 Stories of the Revolution—IJ 96 What We Drink (Tes, Cof 274 Stories from Grandfather's _ _néelections—Shakespeare “ (Cond, from Cooper) 
Other Rhine Legends (Around, i piladetense) . ay Fo ca yeni Bymouts ies 147 Story C Be as | 260 Oliver prwist ; (Condens 
289 The Sno Man, The Littie 70 Stories of the evolution > a 275 nen *lymou olon old b er Y < . ro ickens ’ 
6° Tiir-Tree_ and Other Stories Ill( Marion, the Swamp Fox 199 Fows ite Se eet "Was Youn 149 The Man Without s Coun-| 261 Selected Tales of a Way 
202 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benmin Prenkin 340 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days s90 x ny a Settee ese vite a nbn c 
. . 00! Other | 164 The Litt) frown Baby anc 5a? = Story o jean 2 ncle om's abin D 
of the Moon, and Othe ee 263 Sekine ot vomit - ety apy 193 Selections from the Sketch densed from Stowe 
165 Gemila, the Child of the 281 Build of the World King of the Golden River— Book—Irving 297 Story of David Co roantie i 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY Desert. and Some of Her 383 ullcers iT Ruskin [thorne 196 The Gray Champion— Haw- (Condensed from Dickens 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets Sisters - Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw thorne [Selected | 307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 Louise on the Rhine and in HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 213 Poems of Thomas Moore— | 311 Story of Jerusalem 
5t Story of tll Her New How 16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History in Verse (Sheri 214 More Selections from the | 315 Sto of Armenia 
42 Story of G NOTE: Nos. 164 165 166 are 80 Story of the Cabots dan's Ride, Independence Sketch Book—Irving 316 Lamb's Tales from Shak 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop the stories from “Seven Little 97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, etc.) 216 Lamb's Tales from_ Shake speare — Part II — (Hamlet 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cay Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and speane See I—(Tempest, Midsummer Night's Drea 
beget T Story of Tes | 167 Famous Artists—l-(Landseer 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 180 quent, Borie —Hewtberme parent of Venice, Mac- paryns al & 
anc ve Teacup : onbeur ) 00 8 of Bryant Story o addin and o i h 27 ars an ts ysteries 
137 Aant Martha's Corner Cu and Bonheur 1Ot Seory of Robert B. Lee Baba 231 The Oregon Trail (Con-| 279 The True Story of the Mar 
board—Il. Story of Suger, | LITERATURE 105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
one 5 > - #, = Cu 35 Littl Goody Two Shoes 106 Story of Mexico [qpecn 136 bt ie. 
un oryne © . 58 Selections ° c i 07 § obert Louis Stev 9 Jackanapes amee : 
board aul. neon? of Rice " “Phebe Cary . 130 Story of Hawthorne H 200 Spe ae | of be RE la EIGHTH YEAR* 
Currants ne 37 Story o obinso 2 Stories—Haw- | 208 eroes of Asgard—Selections 
203 Little Plant People of the} ©7 The Story of Robinson EE 312 Stories of Robin Hood LITERATURE 154 Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Waterways 71 Selections from Hiawatha 141 Story of Great 234 Poems wert Baowing-Beet a7 Beceh Peas wett | 155 x J a one owe 
4 (for 3rd, 4th and Sth 144 Story of Steam Il—Intermediate A or aauntal—Lo BHCC! ns 
ar ty gy Be af Grades) —Long fellow 145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 19 a ty Saturday Night— 156 — ites Fye-mieareo! y 
7 Story of Longfellow 227 Our Animal Friends and 157 Story of Dickens aA and Other Stories * e urns wm {smith . anc elect Poems - 
21 Story of the Piigrims How to Treat Them 179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 23 The Deserted Village—Gold- | 158 Washington's Farewell Ad 
44 Poncun Early America: 233 Poems Worth Knowing— 185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from 126 Rime of the Ancient , Mar- . dresses and First Inaugur 
Smith. Standish, Penn Book I—Primary 190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald on ee oleridge [Poems | 169 Abram Joseph Ryan—! jog 
54 Story of Columbus 321 The Adventures of the Rab 191 Story of La Salle Teale 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 127 Gray's Elegy and Other Ss Taphy and Selected Poems 
55 Story of Whittier bity Buns | Stories 217 Story of Florence Nightin 309 pioal. the Gost = 4 129 a Caesar — Selections— | 170 a - Ls eae y 
57 > - an n 218 P Yooper 313 In Nature's Fairylan rakespeare and Selected Poems 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott ' 823 The Wise Frog and Other soy 6 aww ‘ , 130 Henry the VIII-Selections—| 215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
* Shakespeare [speare Macaulay : 
FOURTH YEAR* SIXTH YEAR 131 Mac Ps Lady ele ~o« -—< 221 Sir Rose. de Coverley Pa 
, . 142 Scott's La of th ake— vers—/ ison 
NATURE ARO INDUSTRY Bit *. } -~y -- whee oavuss a> He 18? Lives of Webster and Cl Canto” ““** | 936 Poems . Worth Knowine- 
Story of Cos 81 Story of De Soto 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub 183 Lives o ebster and Clay 143 Building of the Ship and Book IV—Advanced 
76 Story of Wh oat 82 Story of Daniel Boone ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) a30 +s ry of Napoleon ither Poems—Longfellow 237 Lay of the Last Minstre!- 
77 Story of Cotton People 83 Story of Printing 249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 189 geereen of Heroism 148 Horatius. Ivey, The Ar Introduction and Canto | 
124 Conquests of Little Plant 4 Story of David Crockett 298 Story of Leather 197 peory of Lafayette mada—Macaula. —Scott 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks 5 Story of Patrick Henry 299 Story of Iron 198 Story of Roger Williams 150 Bunker. Hill. Address—Selec- | 276 Landing of the Pilgrims 
181 Stories of the Stars 86 American Inventors—I (Whit HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 209 Lewis and Clark Expedition toms from Adame end Jet- (Oration) —Webster 
205 yes and. No, “Byes and The ney and Fulton) STORY A 224 Story of William Tell ferson Oration—Webster 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipline 
7 American Inventors 73 Four Great Musicians 253 Story of the Aeroplane 153 Prisoner of Chillon and | 806 Howe's Masquerade — Haw 
HISTORY. ‘ano "BIOGRAPHY Il (Morse and Edison) 74 Four More Great Musicians ze9 | ome of Eorctem Other Poems—Byron thorne 
ry of Linco *. | 88 Amersean , naval, Her ey 139 v TN tes r+ #4 Store ~ nd Booker T 
n& Ind Child } (Jones erry arragu 7 Later ngli 2 rt g - : ° ° * : ° 
S Stories + oy | 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 160 Heroes of the Revolution Washington * See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 
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1929 Music Camp Plans 


Plans for the 1929 National High 
chool Orchestra and Band Camp at 
nterlochen, Mich., have been an- 
ounced by J. E. Maddy, supervisor of 
usic at Ann Arbor, Mich., musical di- 
ector of the camp. 

The camp will open June 23 and 

lose August 18. Three hundred high 

hool musicians, boys and girls, will 
ave eight full weeks of study and 
recreation among the tall pines of the 
orthern country. The major activi- 
ties will be an orchestra of 150 players, 
band of 90 players, and a chorus of 
60 singers. Players will be permitted 

» enroll for one or two of these activi- 
ties but not for all three, since this 
vould make it impossible for them to 

ike advantage of the recreational 
acilities provided by the camp. By 
“doubling,” the orchestra will number 
220, the band 150, and the chorus 100. 

ach section of the orchestra and band 
vill be in charge of an artist-per- 
former who will sit with his section at 
all reheaarsals, drill his section at sec- 
tional rehearsals and give private les- 
sons to students needing or desiring 
them. 

The concert schedule will include 
regular Sunday afternoon and evening 
concerts, with special features for each 

neert. Guest conductors will prob- 
ibly include Walter Damrosch, Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, whose compositions are known 
the world over, and Albert Stoessel, as- 
sociate conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music and one of the out- 
standing young composers of America, 
and Leo Sowerby, Chicago’s celebrated 

ymposer and conductor, are writing 
ymphonic works which will be first 
performed at Interlochen Bowl under 
the composers’ personal direction. 

Among the soloists will be Ernest 
Hutcheson, world-renowned pianist and 
dean of the graduate school of the 

iilliard Foundation; John Erskine, 
president of that Foundation and noted 
iuthor and lecturer; and Guy Maier, 
who has successfully toured America 
ind Europe several times with his dis- 

nguished partner, Lee Pattison. 

One of the guest conductors of the 

eo High School Band will be 
Prof. A. A. Harding, head of the band 
epartment of the University of Illinois 

nd creator of the finest system of 
ands in any college or university in 


America. Another will probably be 
Lee M. Lockhart, director of the Coun- 
1 Bluffs (lowa) High School Band, 
nd head of the camp’s band division 
ist year. 


Special features for the year’s con- 
ert season include: production of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera “Pirates of 
Penzance” by the chorus assisted by 
the orchestra; massed band concert for 
vhich the school bands of the Grand 
Traverse region will prepare during 
the winter; massed chorus production 
f Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Elijah,” 
with visiting artists as soloists; and 
popular request programs every Wed- 
nesday evening—the band one week and 
the orchestra the next. The choir will 
ing at devotional services each Sun- 
day morning and will assist the orches- 
tra at two of the Sunday evening con- 
certs. 

A new and added activity at the 
‘amp next summer will be special 
ourses for band leaders and drum ma- 
jors. These courses will be taught by 


A. R. McAllister, Raymond Dvorak, 
and Capt. Albert Gish. Mr. McAllister, 
director of the Joliet (Illinois) High 


School Band which won the National 
School Band Contest three years in suc- 
cession, will also head the band divi- 
sion of the camp this year. Mr. Dvorak 
is assistant director of the University 
f Illinois band department and con- 
luctor of the University of Illinois 
Glee Club. Captain Gish is director of 
the Nicholas Senn High School Band 
of Chicago. 

Another new activity at the camp 
next summer will be courses in music 
supervision offered in connection with 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Graduate and undergraduate students 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


in the department of music education 
may take courses at the camp in prac- 
tical music for one or two summers and 
earn as many as eight credit points to 
apply towards a Bachelor’s or a Mas- 
ter’s degree in that institution. These 
courses will be open to students who en- 
roll at Teachers College before April 1, 
1929. The number of students ac- 
cepted will be limited to the accommo- 
dations available at or near the camp. 
Three members of the camp faculty will 
be appointed by Columbia University to 
conduct these extension courses. 

Membership in the National 
School Orchestra and 
be limited to 300 high school students 
who graduate in January or June, 
1929, who are of excellent character 
and outstanding musicians and 
are loyal members of their school or- 
ganizations. Scholarships may be fur- 
nished by schools, service clubs, musi- 
cal organizations, civic groups, or in- 
dividual philanthropists interested in 
music. The scholarship fee may be 
paid in whole or in part by parents, 
provided the candidate has the neces- 
sary musical and character qualifica- 
tions. 


High 


ee een 
Boys in Home Economics 
Courses 


Courses in home economics for boys 
are reported in two schools in a state- 
wide survey of 350 accredited four- 
year high schools of Georgia. One of 
these is a course in food selection, and 
the other a general course giving in- 
formation helpful in ordering food sup- 
plies. 

“The common sense of having such 
courses open to high school boys as well 
as girls could well be applied to the 
home economics work in high schools 
all over the country,” comments Miss 
Dorothy Buckley of the National Dairy 
Council. “The boy of to-day is just 
as concerned about eating the right 
foods for a healthy body and a clear 
skin as is his sister student, so there is 
no reason why there should be any dis- 
crimination against the male sex in 
registration for food classes. 

“Think of the additional advantage 
in the husband of the future when he 
really understands the principles of 
food selection, and is sent down town 
to ‘bring home the bacon’. If at the 
same time he can realize that it is not 
only quantity but a wise variety that 
is needed to supply the family dinner 
table, he will be a real help in solving 
marketing problems, as well as be more 

niable about the menu as it finally 
appears on the dinner table. 

“The informed man who has studied 
the health properties of various foods 
will not object to budgets which allow 
for plenty of butter and cream,” con- 
tinues Miss Buckley. “Such a home 
economics trained husband will realize 
that the health of his family depends 
to a certain extent on the vitamin A 
which these dairy foods contain. He 
will realize that this same vitamin 
helps build resistance to infectious and 
respiratory diseases, and is wise econ- 
omy in the long run through the saving 


.on doctor bills.” 


—__~> 

For reading and giving a brief 
sketch of 10 selected books, children in 
Georgia, members of vacation reading 
clubs conducted by the Georgia State 
Libraty Commission, are awarded a 
certificate. A list of 25 books, suited 
to the age and grade of the child, is 
selected by the commission, and books 
are loaned to the children, two books at 
a time for two weeks. A notebook for 
the sketches is provided by the com- 
mission. Reading of all 25 books en- 
titles a child to a gold-star certificate. 
During the three summers that the 
plan has been in operation 735 mem- 
bers have been enrolled, of whom 335 
have received certificates. Not on 
book of the 1,875 lent to club members 
last summer was lost or damaged. 
= 

War is old—pathetically old, 
ically futile, hopelessly antiquated. 
Peace, heroic and sacrificial, is the new 
vision which only young men can be- 
lieve in. - Ex-President Faure, of 
France . 
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The outstanding superiority of DeVry School Films is due to the 
fact that they are definitely planned for school use by educators 
who understand the science of pedagogy. 


Paying tribute to the educational merit of these courses, the 
University of Kansas recently purchased 72 of the 86 availab 
reels for use in the extension department. 


The Public School Museum of St. Louis, the school systems o! 
San Diego, Calif., Detroit and Seattle, and the Field Museum in 
Chicago are recent additions to those using these scholarly aids 
to visual instruction. 


DeVry School film courses are correlated closely with the regular 
curriculum. Each film is accompanied by a complete lesson plan 
which enables any teacher to make an effective presentation of 
the subject. 


All films are on non-inflammable stock, and are supplied in eithe 

35 mm or 16 mm widths, They may be purchased outright, or 
obtained on a reasonable rental basis. Send the coupon now for 
further information and sample of teacher’s lesson guides. Men 
tion courses which interest you. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 


18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher. 

American Museum of Natural History 
Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 

U. 8S. Bureau of Education 
Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Lessons By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
Le 
L 


Nature Study 


American Statesmen 6 
Citizenship 12 


World Geography 
Vocational Guidance 
General Science 
Health Hygiene 


essons By Dr. Morris Meister 

essons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 

12 Lessons By Joe W. Coffman 


‘Is Civilization Moving West?”’ 


ocece 


Electricity 


This is the title of an interesting new booklet by President DeVry I; 
portant statistics on the proven value of visual instruction method and 
the cost of “repeaters” in schools make this booklet of exceptional intere 
to every teacher. Sent free to teachers who request it on their ho« t 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 


Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, 
131 W. 42nd St., New York 1111 Center St., 


Dept. 2T Please address nearest office 


School Division) 


Chicago 
Dept. 2T 


Showing the film ‘‘The Ant’’ in 
the Auditorium of the Emerson 
School, Gary, Ind. 
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Leading Educators 
Planned These Film Courses 


















World’s Largest Manufacturers of ‘ 
Standard Motion Picture Cameras and Portable Projectors 
MAIL THIS C OUPON WITHOUT DE LA 
Gentlemen : Please send complete information, including sample of teacher's gt 

n DeVry School Film Courses in {Subject} 
Nam = 
Sire 
Cit 
State 
4 
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When Pictures 
are Necessary— 





Every lecture has a psychological moment when a picture 
necessary to convey an impression to the student's mind. 


intended task of producing a permanent impression. 


a book or even the specimen itself can be used. 


Why not profit by that old Chinese proverb, 
ten thousand words’? Write for further information today. 


640 St. Paul St., 





If the 


picture is presented at the proper time, it will perform the 


With the LRM Combined Balopticon you can present this picture 
simultaneously to the entire class at the time when it is needed. 
Being a still projector, the Balopticon also permits showing pic- 
ture for the length of time needed to make a thorough explanation. 


Subject material for use in the LRM is easily obtained. Slides 
can be prepared at a small cost or photographs, pictures, pages of 
“A picture is worth 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 























ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 
Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
Geography 


scaling for Higher Marks 


Intermediate Algebra 


Advanced Algebra | STILL confidence and remove nervotisness at - 
as mination time through reassuring practice with 
Sol'd Geometry Smith’s Regents Review Books, authentic summaries 
Here of the Regents examinations of New York State 
Physiology the past 20 years—including 1927. Recent papers 
Zoology given complete. 

Physics . i . ‘ 
Cremistry Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the pupil’s 
Physical Geography weak points, so effort may be concentrated where 


needed most. A valuable supplement to any text. 
Year English 

4th Year English An 
English Grammar 
Elemen Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 
Modern History B 


who learn with difficulty 
or textbook review. Topically arranged. 


American History in thousands of public and private schools throughout 
Civil Government the United States and Canada. 
Economics 


1st 2 Years Spanish Question Books | 40c each, 35¢ each in lots of 6 


Answer Books | 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


ist Yoar Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
3rd Yoar Latin 
Commercial Arithmetic 


eoamarial Geran W. HAZLETON SMITH, 


505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
LIKE 


ing Helps. 


Psychology and Princl- a6 , 
Dies of Education PUPILS 





Smith’s Regents Review Books 


excellent aid both to the brilliant and to those 
For class drill, home work, 


Used in nearly every school in New York State, and 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with these helps, order a copy in your subject, 
then you'll order for all. Or, write for free catalog illustrating 
and deacribing Smith's Regents Review Books and other Teach- 


TO USE SMITH’ 
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a New Plays “oO. 
y For High Schools * 


Broadway Successes 


The Meanest Man in the World; The Rise of 
jilas Lapham; Sweet Nell of Old Drury The 
Devil in the Cheese: Wake Up, Jonathan; 
Father Walks Out: The Clean-Up; Lombardi, 
Ltd.: Friend Hannah; We Americans; White 
Wings Fool's Gold. 
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Dr. Broome Heads New 
Committee for N. E. A. 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintend- 
ent of schools at Philadelphia, has 
been appointed by President Uel W. 
Lamkin of the National Education As- 


side agencies or organizations. This 
committee was authorized by the asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors at Minne- 
apolis last July. The appointment has 
recently been announced by J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the association. 

“The purpose of the committee,” Mr. 
Crabtree said, “will be to study con- 
structively the question of how schools 
bring themselves into closer touch 
with everyday life through proper use 
of the vast amount of material which 
various organizations and agencies now 
have available for school use. The 
committee will also state the principles 
which should guide school officials and 
teachers in using such material so that 
children may be protected from one- 
sided viewpoints and from exploitation 
for commercial advertising purposes. 
The committee will study the question 
as it concerns all schools and all busi- 
ness and educational organizations, 
rather than confine itself to particular 
institutions or organizations.” 

Dr. Broome has rendered outstand- 
ing service to the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association by serving for four 
years as chairman of the department’s 
Commission on the Curriculum. This 


last February, was responsible for the 
publication of four yearbooks on cur- 
riculum study. The commission’s work 
has resulted in the present nation-wide 
interest in the development of better 
| courses of study for the public schools. 


ee 


Ohio Conference Expands 


April 4, 5, and 6 are the dates of the 
ninth annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference at Columbus. “Evaluating 
Educ¢ation” will be the keynote of this 
| three-day meeting conducted by the 
College of Education at Ohio State 
University. Each year the attendance 
materially increases. Last year’s gain 
of 335 pushed the number who took 
part in the three general and 38 sec- 
tional meetings to more than 4,800. 
Since 1923 the attendance has practi- 
cally doubled. 

To extend the “conference” idea, 
allowing group interests to have even 
wider consideration, Friday and Satur- 
day forenoons and Friday afternoon 
will be given over to sectional group 
meetings. General sessions will be 
held Thursday and Friday nights only. 
The customary Saturday morning gen- 
eral session will give way to sectional 
meetings. 

Groups admitted to the conference 
for the first time will be represented 
this year by sections concerned with 


attendance supervisors, school nurses 
and visiting teachers. In addition to 


given to problems of groups interested 
in biological science, city superinten- 
dents, clinical psychology, commercial 
education, county superintendents, edu- 
cational and intelligence tests, elemen- 
tary principals, elementary teachers, 
' English, geography, high-school prin- 
cipals, history, home economics, indus- 
| trial and vocational education, journal- 
ism, junior high-school principals, kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers, Latin, 
mathematics, modern language, music, 
non-biological science, parent-teacher 
association, physical education, reli- 
gious education, school business offi- 
cials, school librarians, special educa- 
| tion, teacher training, and village and 
consolidated school superintendents. 

















Move you seen our new 400 page = = A it is free! 
Would you care to receive our Bullet month ? 
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The men whom I have seen succeed 
have always been cheerful and hope- 
ful, who went about their business with 
a smile on their faces and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal life 
like men.—Charles Kingsley. 


sociation as chairman of the Commit- | 
tee of Ten to investigate the use in| 
schools of materials provided by out-| 





commission, which completed its work | 


adult education, higher education, and | 


the three new groups mentioned, onc | 
or more sectional meetings will be | 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 











202 Sa cian tt 20 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing 
It contains a choice collection of folk son 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspir ation 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable co! 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from new 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made f H 
“rope stock"’ which is very tough and durable 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser 


Partial List of the Songs Included 





Abide With M I 
‘ tt I R f Su 
\ rica Lauy Saeaieal A 
\ ca the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 
\ Laurie I tly Row 
Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Peep 
Auld La Syne Little Ma A 
Raa! Baa tlack Sheep Loct n 
Battle Hymn e Re long Tra The 
put I ley, The 
Blue Bells of Seot I *s Old Swe Song 
I n, The R —*y Luther's Cradle " Hyn 
Bu Dog he MacDonald 
Carry { Back to Old Maret gee 1 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 
Comir ro’ the Rye M y. Merrily Rou 
Cradle Song—Brahu M igan, My Michig 
Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall My Bonnie T 
Dixie [Thine yes My Faith Looks U 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky = 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, I 
Farmyard, The O Littl Town a Bet 
First Noel, The lehem 
I Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (AT 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Biack Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian Sol 
God Bless Our Native diers 
and Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast 
Gymnastic Relic A Rocked in the Cradle 
Hail to the e the Deep 
Hark! The ie orald Angela Scotland’s Burning 
Sing { Tara's Halls (Round) 
Harp That ‘Or e Thro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 
How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
liow D'Ye Do Star Spangled Banner 
Illinois Sweet and Low 3 


Swing Low, Sweet Char 
In the an aming There's Music in the Air 
It Came Upon the Mid- Three i The 


night Clear Vacant Chair, The 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells Orient Are 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Byatte vs 
Joy to the World llomeward Fly 
Juanita When You and I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie 

Keep the Home Fires While Shepherds Watched 

turning Their Flocks _ 

Keller's American Hymn Work, for the Night ™ 
Killarney Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 

Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in a song book 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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En 
and used in schools of all 





jorsed by educ ators 
states 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST 


FOR 7th AND 


8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 
Agriculture Drawing Orthogr 
Arithmetic Geography Penmanship 
Bookkeeping mmar Physiology 
Cc. Government U. S. History Reading 


Eng. Composition 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 





Rarteaure Constitution Orthogra 
A ere ~ Drawing enmans 
Arithmetic —Geogr puyeicss Geography 
Bookkeeping Grammar [ 
8 Histo: - Geve chetowy 
Civics Literature - ding 
~Mu iy | 
| 











Each book contains questions and ans 
wers and are sent stpaid at 40c¢ per copy 
See quantity prices belo yw: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID } 


4 or more copies, 35c each, 2 or more, 33c | 
La, enc! 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
a 28c each 100 or more, 25c each 





A * 10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are are, — books will please you—so sure that 

we willl »u have them on trial. Indicate = 

J books you nee ed and enclose your check. If at the 
» endof 10 days you are not fully satisfied, you may 

ba. Teturn t the books and we will gladly refund your 


« WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MINDEN NEBR. 








FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 
For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene 
Procter & Gamble have devised an absorbing | 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade. It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
r and class—colorful posters for the schoolroom, 
akes of Ivory Soap and recognition awards for the 
iidren to take home with them. It is both prac- | 
al and thorough, resulting from careful study 
the expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 
Only your request and the thirty-six cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are | 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
witha copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents, upon request. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. 32-B, Cincinnati, Ohio 





SCHOOL ROOM DISPLAYS 


To show students’ art work, use 


Moore Push-Pins 
“Glass Heads—Steel Points” 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Samples Free. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Use Moore Push-less Hangers 
for framed Pictures, 



















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 


each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand | 
words Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. | 


JOHN H, ARNOLO, Cedar Fatis, lowa 
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Learning Made Easy 
“Mother Stoner’s Jingielaye’ 
@eiee Ly gentaine educatic 

usical notes 
cheerfal illustrations and full 
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Shipped 
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all mothers 


‘oupon today! 
mn me ae om we aw ee 
° A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W.44 St., New York 
Send me ‘‘Mother Stoner’s Jinglelays”’ for free 
examination. Within 5 days I will mail you $2 or 
return book. 

















| is exported ?- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


. | 
Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next | 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
reply by letter Questions sent 
for personal without enclosed remittance 
this department, unless re- 
answer would be too lengthy or other- 
inappropriate. Address all Queries to 


cures private 
reply 
are answered in 
quired 
wise 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcenient in 


the front of this issue. 








What is the home address of Edgar A. Guest? 
—Minnesota. 

Edgar A. Guest’s home address is 
17471 Hamilton Drive, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Where is 
Missouri. 

Many of the early flags of the United 
States have been preserved, but it is 
not believed that the first flag made 
for the United States is still in exist- 
ence. 

What portion of the silk produced in China 
Pennsylvania. 

It is estimated that approximately 
forty-five per cent of the silk produced 
in China is exported, domestic con- 


the first United States flag 7?— 


| sumption using about fifty-five per cent 


of the total production. 

When the territory formerly held by the Popes 
of Rome was made a part of the Kingdom of 
Italy was an indemnity paid 7—Massachusetts. 

The Italian law of May 13, 1871, 
guaranteed to the Pope and his suc- 
cessors a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 
lire ($622,425). This indemnity has, 
however, never been claimed or paid. 

Is a school semester necessarily one-half the 
year ?—Missouri. 

“Semester” comes from  semestris, 
meaning half yearly or one-half year. 
A school year may be divided into 
terms of less than one-half year, but it 
is improper to speak of a semester ex- 
cept in reference to a half-year divi- 
sion. 


How long has vaccination been used as a 
preventive of smallpox 7—New York. 
Not until rather recent years has 


vaccination been used extensively as a 
preventive of smallpox, but as early as 
1796 Edward Jenner was able to sat- 
isfy medical authorities that this 
method could be successfully employed 
to prevent the disease. 

How did ancient Sparta compare with Athens 
in culture ?—Canada. 

Sparta was not distinguished for her 
culture, her fame resting chiefly on 
her soldiers, military discipline, and 
political conservatism. While citizens 
of Sparta had some taste for sculpture 
and music, in general intellectual cul- 
ture they were inferior to citizens of 
Athens and even to those of other 
Greek states. 

When was the Dead Sea first so named and 
what names were giver to it earlier in history? 
—Indiana. 

The name Dead Sea was first men- 
tioned, it is believed, by St. Hierony- 
mus, commonly known as Jerome, who 
lived from 343 to 430 A. D. Jerome 
wrote numerous commentaries on the 


| Old and New Testaments. Other names 


given to the Dead Sea still earlier in 
history are, Salt Sea, East Sea, Sea of 
the Plain, Sea of Arabah, Sea of Lot, 
Sea of Sodom, Asphaltic Lake. 


first given a place of 
among the precious stones 7—Mary- 


When were diamonds 
prominence 
land. 


It is impossible to distinguish the dia- 
mond from other precious stones in the 
earlier historical accounts, but the dia- 
mond seems to have attracted attention 
at a very early time, especially in India, 
which was the chief source of supply 
in ancient times. It is first mentioned 
by the Greeks about three centuries 
B. C., under the name “adamas.” Pliny 
mentions the adamas as the most valu- 
able of all human possessions, kings 
alone (and few of them) owning this 
precious stone. 

1. How long was a “Sabbath Day’s journey” 
as mentioned in the Bible? 2. What was the 
size of an ephah ?—Connecticut. 

1. A “Sabbath Day’s journey” was 
three-quarters of a mile. 2. An ephah 
was a liquid measure, equal to seven 
and a half gallons. It must be said 
that in translating biblical measures 
into present-day terms there is some 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earn a Diploma 


31 


Teacher’s Certificate 





Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take up 
a special course in music and train for something bigger in your work? 
State Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic 
training. You can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate 
through our school, which is issued by the authority of the State of Illi- 
nois. 

Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show how 
it is possible to get complete courses without having to go away from 
home for an expensive course. 

We have been offering our courses to music lovers for many years. 
If you haven’t sent for literature before DO IT NOW! Check on the cou- 
pon below what particular course you wish to see and we will send catalog 
and quote special terms to you. 

If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the 
courses which have started others on the road to success. There can be 
no question about its paying when so many thousands of musicians are 
advancing through the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility 
and influence 

A Public School music graduate writes: “I am now the director of 
the Community High School Orchestra, having received my certificate 
from our superintendent upon the recommendation of the State Board 


| after presenting my credits received through my studies with your in 


stitution.” 


Extension Courses Growing in 
Popularity Each Month 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as 
they fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and 
the specialist is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician 
with only a general knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing 
very rapidly. There are big paying positions for those who are ready for 
them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 
It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 
Fit yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
You can easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension 
Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it 
in the first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring yo: 
information about the lessons which will be of untold value. No obliga- 
tion on your part! 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension Method. 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is YOUR Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY ! 
University Extension Conservatory, Dept. 443, Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


re 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 443 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 


Piano, Normal Cornet, Amateur Violin 


Courses for Cornet, Profes- Guitar 
Teachers sional Ear Training and 
Piano Course for Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
Voice Mandolin 
Public School History of Music Adv. 
Music Harmony 
Name . Age 


Street No. 


City .. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Students | 
| l Composition | 
! | 
l 

l 
| | 
| : 


State 
= 
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SUSAN LOWE'S 
HEALTH POSTER 
ALPHABET 


These twenty-six picture poster rhymes printed 
in brilliant colors are especially adapted for your 


littie folks. The posters in loose-leaf form are 
easily distributed among the children for many 
forms of ciassroom use. Miss Lowe has written 
four pages of instructions to the teachers on 
their many applications. Printed on paper 
Size 6x9 in blue and white folder. Price $1.00 
prepaid. Send for your copy today. 








FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 
| 736 West 173rd St., New York City 


| Please send me 
| set's) HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET 


Price $1.00 | 
for which | enclose ¢ . . 








‘only "18 Cents 


finder Dept 34, Wash sington, D.C. 





ALWATS Ask For DENISON’S —53 Yours of Hiis 
Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acta, 
Farces, Musical PLAYS: Monologs, Dialoga, 
C medies, Revues, Entertainmenta, 
Chalk-Talk, Amateur Circus and Magic Books, 
Blac} Snappy Posters, 


Or -- — MINSTRELS |, Window Carda. 


nplete First-Parte, with Song Programa. 


Ne w Clever COMEDY SONGS for your show. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58 Chicago 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good ; hotograph 
Original retu d 
Size 4. Double Weight 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugateck, Mich. 
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Achievement Tests The Cooperative School 


Bulletin for six issues 
y-J » and 2 y of the f 
$1.00: Geography (7th and 8 U. S. His 
: ); Language (*t and St? Mix yo order 
refer. No same ~ © cor Address 
GOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn,ind 
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Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 897 W. Mad. St.. Chicago, Lil. 





7Vee WRITERS 


Qi! FANDaRD Bake 


Re: thwestern eeces ter Sse ehaage i in b ranciseo Chieage, i 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A New Aid for 


rimary | eachers 


320 large pages (73x10: inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


| difference of opinion among archeolo- 
| gists and commentators. Exact data 
are wanting in the Scriptures in re- 
spect to measures of all 
ancient times a given term had differ- 


ent meanings in different places; the 
same is more or less true to-day. 
Is there any historical background for the 


story of Judith, one of the 
the Bible ?—Indiana. 
During the reign of the Maccabees 
| there was a long struggle between the 
Jews and the Assyrians. The story of 
Judith deals with this period and por- 
trays that struggle, but the opinion of 
| the best critics is that this story is 
merely a romance written for the pur- 
| pose of inspiring the Jews to greater 
effort in fighting their enemies. Judith, 
be artifice, gains admittance to the tent 
|of the Assyrian general and beheads 
him while he is asleep. It is not cer- 
tain that the story was written during 
the era of the Maccabees but it is be- 


Apocryphal books of 


kinds. In| 








lieved to have had its origin at that | 
time. 
Does the presidential candidate who gets the 


largest number of votes in the state get all of 
the electoral votes ?—Ilowa. 


Yes. According to the Constitution, 
electors are to be chosen who shall in 
turn choose a President. In practice, 
the original intention has been modified 
to the point where we almost have di- 
rect popular election of the President. 
So far as a given state is concerned, 
| the electors merely carry out the will 

of the people indicated at the polls. If 

X beats Y in New York State, the en- 

tire electoral vote of the state goes to 

X. We say, “X carried New York 

State,” or “New York State went for 
X.” Now, New York State is entitled 
to as many electoral votes (that is, as 
many members of the Electoral Col- 
lege) as it has Representatives in Con- 
gress plus two, the number of United 
States Senators. It is plain that if X 


carries enough states, or rather, if he 
carries states having a large enough 
total electoral vote, he will be elected 


even though his opponent might actu- 
ally have a larger popular vote dis- 
tributed through the country in such a 
way as not to benefit him in securing 
electors. The electors chosen in a given 
state are all of one party, and as a 
matter of course they vote for the 
standard-bearer of their party. For 
the reason pointed out above, there has 
been some agitation to abolish the Elec- 
toral College. 

When did the Mormons begin the 
polygamy and when was this 
hibited by that sect ?>—Wyoming. 


practice of 
officially pro- 


In 1852 Brigham Young, then Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Utah, and 
also head of the Mormon Church, pub- 


lished Joseph Smith’s “revelation” on 
the eternity of the marriage covenant 
including plurality of wives. Smith 
was the founder of the church. After 
this open declaration of polygamy as 
an authorized feature of Mormonism, 
country-wide agitation against the 
practice was carried on. It resulted in 
several acts passed by Congress, and 
in cases carried through the courts, one 


even to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The stringent Ed- 
munds Law (1882; amended 1887) for- 


bade polygamy, disfranchised polyg- 
amists, and dissolved the Mormon cor- 
poration. The church at first vigor- 
ously opposed enforcement of the law, 
but in 1890 when the Supreme Court 
upheld confiscation of the 
property on the ground that the sect 
had become an organized rebellion, 
Wilford Woodruff, then Mormon presi- 


| dent, advised his people “to refrain 
from contracting any marriage for- 
bidden by the law of the land.” When 


Utah was finally admitted to statehood 
in 1896, a provision forbidding plural 
marriages was included in the enabling 
act. The church’s property was event- 
ually returned to it, and the sect grew 
in numbers and in power. Although 
polygamy declined, it had not been 
stamped out as late as 1903. In that 
year, indeed, Joseph F. Smith, sixth 
president of the church, admitted that 
| he had continued to have four wives 
since the manifesto of 1890. This indi- 
cated that the Mormons had not con- 
sidered themselves officially prohibited 
by their church from practicing 
' polygamy. 





church’s | 
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RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 

Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Handreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary speci: 


ist of wide experience. 
PROJECTS. 


Directions for carryi 


out a wide variety of projects form : 
important part of the book. These nm 
be easily developed with little childre 
even by inexperienced teachers. 


NATURE STUDY. Included und 
this heading are Bird Studies wit! 


accurate color plates and coloring out 


lines by Bess Bruce 
carefully prepared lessons. 
PICTURE STUDY. 


Cleaveland 


Each month ha 


a full-page picture by a famous artist 


For each of these pictures 
Grant has prepared 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


Maude M 


suggestive Lang 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas 


Two other series, 
ies and one 
will help to 
subjects in a 


emphasize 
pleasing 


one of Health Stor 
of Safety-First Stories, 
these vital 
manner. In 


addition there are many other stories 


SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 


need for educative seat 
space has been given to 
work for keeping active 
profitably employed in 
recitations periods. 


work, 
constructi 
little 
the 


muc? 


han 
betweer 
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der this heading is an excey 
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7% inches 


| Primary Plans and $ 
) Projects, postpaid, 

1 ORDER THIS COMBINATION 
Primary Plans and Projects 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
Dansville, N. Y. 


COo., 


Place cross (x 
im one of the 


address given 


n to’ Normal 


$3.60 ) Both Only 
' Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 | 


Dansville, 


[ }P™ ase send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, 
isingeate my address given below. 


below 


oe Le “ase send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, 
tio Instructor-Primary 


whether or 
] ac npanies 


not 
your 





Order 


$4.90 Blank 





ie: Be 
Date 


Price $3.60. 


and enter (or extend) my 


Plans for one 


your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross X) in one of the squares 
= cient to roe your preference 
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each Patriotism 


: with these 
Pictures of 


eat Americans 














without cost 










Washington, 
Lincoln 
Or Other 
Creat 
Patriots— 
jen. Pershing, 
Gen. Lee, 
Pres. Coolidge, 
Pres.-Elect 
Hoover 


United 
States 
Capitol 





OU can get one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln framed in circassian walnut or poly- 
chrome frame, 12 x 20 inches, for your school room by our easy plan with- 
out cost to you or the pupils. 


There is no way to teach patriotism and loyalty to 
American ideals better than having these fine pic- 
tures hanging permanently on the walls of your 
class room. Every class room in America should 
have the visual inspiration of the two great Amer- 
icans—the Father and Savior of our country 














The Pupils Will Be Glad of the Opportunity methods of history teaching. 
It’s So Easy to Secure Them! 





i daily before our youth. As a teacher you 
know this is one of the most effective 





of peee SS a = 


School Gymnastic Apparatus 


Here is all there is to it. Just fill out the coupon in the corner and we'll send 
ou, postage prepaid, one gross of high grade No. 2 soft lead pencils. Your 


This strong, sturdy gymnastic apparatus as il- 
lustrated, combines many features making prac- 








pupils will sell them without any trouble to their friends and relatives for 5c tically a complete gym in itself. It consists of 
each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we'll immediately ¢ Polished horizontal bar, one swing board, 
ship you, all charges prepaid, your choice of these portraits. It’s simple and so 
easy that hundreds of schools all over America have done it many times had entirely free for selling one and one-half (1 


Or Let Your 
Pupils Select a 
Basket Ball 
or Volley Ball! 
for the sale of 
one gross of 
pencils. 








Individual Prizes 


t 


For the girl of the school selling the largest number 
f pencils there is a special premium of a 24 inch 
strand of pearls in a neat gift case. For the boy sell- 
ng the most, a jack knife. 


‘ 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Original Playground Equipment House 
506 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


( ssemmar ats NOVELTY CO., Feb. ‘2% | 


qy 
506 Produce Exchange Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
19 | 


| Gentlemen : 
| Please mail gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
| the Premiums you offer. Also if remittance is made within 
60 days we are to receive the Extra Prizes for the pupils 
selling the most pencils. 

| 

| 


Name 


State Articles Wanted | 





one pair of heavy rings—leather-covered—one pair of hooks for hanging and two 
heavy sisal ropes. It comes packed in a box. A great set for any school and can be 
) gross of pencils. 











AMERICAN FLAG 
5x8 Feet 





PENCIL SHARPENER 
b £ Large Size 
FOOT BALL A Necessity in Every School Room 







Cotton 
Bunting, Sewed 








a 





Extra Special Offer This Month! All three of the above premiums: football, pencil 


sharpener, and flag, given your school for the sale of 
only one gross of pencils (144), amounting to only $7.20. This makes it easy for a school to secure all of 
these very unusual and valuable things. 
The footballs are remarkable values, worth fully as much as the basket balls or volley balls. We have a large 
stock and are making a special offer practically at cost. This will enable every school to equip its football team 
with a brand new, high-grade football. No special premiums given with this remarkable offer. 





Get This Picture of President-elect [>> jj |) | Lindbergh, 


Hoover for your Scenic 
School. and 


a : 
This fine photo of Art Premiums 


President-elect Her- 
bert Hoover free for 
selling one gross of 
Pencils. It should be 
in every schoolroom 
in America! 


Two beautifully colored 
scenic pictures (9 x 12 
in.) and one of Col. 
Lindbergh, each with 
glass and frame, can be 
had for selling one gross 
of pencils. These are 
beautiful works of art. 
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How the CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Knters into Every Ph 





VV HENEVER you have need 
for more effective f 
teaching children to study, w 


methods 


uldn't 


hfth grade 
grades 7 
come the 


science, or testing in 
8 and 9, wouldn't you wel 

advice of such 
David Eugene Smith, Laurence Pal- 
mer, and Virgil E. Dickson? What- 
ever the question .. . whatever the 
subject . whatever the grade, the counsel and 
help of America’s greatest educators is now open 
to you through The Classroom Teacher. 


men as 


A New Kind of Teaching Aid 
Perhaps, for example, you are not satisfied with 
the Recitation Period as it is generally conducted, 
and yet you are not sure how or on what principle 
it should be carried out. 
exists in modern education 
recitation in any subject. 


Considerable confusion 
purpose of 
If it is not to be a dull, 
deadly process of hearing children recite a string 


as to the 


of more or less unrelated facts, what is the recita- 
tion period to be? Shall it be the old cursory dis- 
cussion and leisurely examination of pictures, maps, 
and what-not? What position shall the 
Shall the books be 
Shall the class realize they have a certain task to 


teacher 
assume? children’s open? 
accomplish, or shall they volunteer at random? 

In a situation like this, turn to The Classroom 


Teacher where Dr. Reeder has written a depart- 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC.. 
Dept. B-10, 104 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


cluding specimen pages of THE CLASSROOM 
not obligate me. 


TEACHER. 


Name 


Position 
| Address 
City County State 


Particular Problems 


Please send me your brochure, “Whe is Whe In The Classroom Teacher” in- 
This request does 





j 
0)ith:Bach Educator 


you like to get the advice of a man a . . in... Seeds writes the section on 
like Professor Edwin H. Reeder rIViINng Ou 1S Best Ideas Classroom Control... Gray and 
Ph.D.? Whenever you have a prob 4 “ Zirbes on Reading . Horn on 
lem in presenting third grade arith O H » FE t S b f Spelling .. . Bagley Hatch and 
metic, or getting winter activities for fl 1S avorTi e u jec Dawson on History... Palmer 


For the first time in educational history, there is a way for every teacher 

to get the counsel and coaching of the greatest educators. 

ject she teaches, she can enjoy and utilize the experience, the methods, 
and the material of the outstanding leader in each field. 


ment on Teaching Children to Study. Here, in the 
article on The Recitation Period, Dr. Reeder dis- 
cusses the modern attitude toward recitation. Spe- 
cific cases are cited and definite suggestions offered 
on how the teacher conducts her recitation, how 
the text is used, how the children organize their 
data, and how a conclusion is drawn. 


Written By Leading Educators 

Edwin H. Reeder, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is acknowledged to be one of the leading fig- 
ures in America on the psychology of study. There 
is probably no teacher who can read this section 
of The Classroom Teacher without adding to her 
teaching many new ideas of the greatest practical 
value. And this is but one small section of this 
great new work. 


Covers Every Subject 
every subject of the grades through 
junior high treated in this same 
fashion... That is The Class- 
room Teacher, the first and only 
| work of its kind ever produced. 


imagine 


| 
| 
a 


ase of Teaching 


For every sub- 








Here more than seventy of America’ 
leading educators have written, eac 
on the subject that he has specialized 


Downing, Cowles, Craig, Jordan and 
others on Science, etc. Using the 
case method wherever possible, each 
man gives you the fruit of his ex 
perience .. . anticipates your prob 
lems .. . supplies you with the nec 
essary professionalized subject matter from the 
kindergarten through the junior high . . . and each 
author signs the section he wrote. 

Nothing remotely like The Classroom Teacher 
has ever before been available to teachers and su 
perintendents. Every page of the twelve volum« 
is of the utmost practical use, designed to help you 
in the presentation of every subject you teach—t 
make your teaching easier, more inspiring, and far 
more effective. 


. 
Specimen Pages Free 

Now every teacher can turn to the greatest au 
thority, can have the methods of the leading educa 
ors, and can use subject matter based on the most 
scientific experience. If you are interested in class 
room efficiency, promotion, and professional suc- 
cess, this great service can be yours indefinitely 
for just a few dollars a month. We invite princi- 
pals and superintendents as well as teachers to send 
for an interesting brochure, describing this new 
kind of work in modern education. Specimen pages 
are included and mailed free. Simply clip the cou 
pon and mail today. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC. 
Dept. B-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| The CLASSROOM 
TEACH. 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


TE [gi\merica is an experiment in a new sort of national life. 
Tk It has created a new national standard. Al survey of 
: | |} lurope and the older nationalities reveals that the bindin 

- 1 EI cord of their nationality is blood-Rinship. France is Frenc 

: |} blood; Spain is Spanish blood; Norway is Norwegian 
- | | blood; Germany is German blood; [England is [English 
| blood; Japan is Japanese blood-bul America is all 
bloods. What then constitutes the Almerican nation? It 
is not blood-kinship, but rather the kinship of ideals, the 
kinship of established rights. What is the binding cord 
of Almerica’s nationality? It is not her constitution, nof 
her courts, not her wealth, but it is the heart service, 
the love of each Almerican citizen for those ideals 

| which he regards as more sacred than his own life or 
"1 even the lives of his family. Almerican citizenship is 
| RK? citizenship of love. M..G. Clark. 
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Informalizing the Elementary School 


By” Bs Bi 


STODDARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, New York 


ANY of us believe in “the child-centered school,” 

pictured in such a vivid and lucid manner by Rugg 

and Shumaker.' Must we wait until our present 

supervisory and teaching staffs are replaced by 
new ones trained in the modern philosophy of education, or 
until we can tear down and rebuild our school plants, or re- 
furnish our old ones, before we attempt to attain such an 
ideal? The fact that so many schools, both public and pri- 
vate, have become “child-centered” to a considerable degree 
during the last twenty years, without resorting to revolu- 
tion, is an answer to the question. It is our purpose here 
to outline some of the changes that progressive schools are 
making toward informalizing and adapting their programs 
to the child and his all-round development. 


UNDAMENTAL in the transition to the informal pro- 

gram must be a realization that the function of the ele- 
mentary school itself has changed. In former days its 
primary purpose was to equip children with the common, 
integrating knowledge and skills necessary for existence 
in a frontier society. The school of to-day deals not only 
with the mental growth of the child, but with his physical, 
social, and emotional growth as well. 

Then, in the second place, there must come a changed 
conception toward teaching itself. Formerly, teaching was 
thought of as a “pouring-in” process. Drill, memorizing, 
discipline, and reciting were the order of the day. We now 
know that education is a matter of growth from within. 

The third change in attitude has to do with how we want 
children to act in school. Formerly they were supposed to 
be passive, to sit upright with folded hands and listen, or 
to work quietly at their individual desks without turning to 
the right or to the left. To-day the school is a place where 
children are active instead of passive, where they learn 
through their own activities, in groups or as individuals. 

The next step in making the school informal has to do 
with the matter of procedure. Children are no longer 
treated en masse, but as individuals. Self-expression under 
guidance has been substituted for repression, and freedom 
(but not license) for tense restraint and fear—freedom ac- 
companied by a growing sense of responsibility. The part 
of the teacher is to provide the proper classroom situation, 
the right environment, where children can live naturally 
and richly on each age level, meeting and solving the prob- 
lems necessary for growth. 


INALLY, what changes must be made in equipment? 

It is useless to unscrew the furniture from the floor un- 
til the teacher has also been “unscrewed” from formality! 
If she has not, the furniture will be kept as rigidly formal 
as before, and not only no freedom, but confusion and dis- 
like for the new will result. But, assuming that the ad- 
ministration of the school and the teacher are ready, what 
steps should be taken to adapt the classroom to the new 


‘Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker The Child-Centered School. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


N. Y.: World Book Company, 1 


pape ===) 


program? Of course, if finances will permit, movable 
tables and chairs, with lockers and storage space for each 
pupil, should be provided. However, much can be done to 
give the room the desired informality, even if the screwed- 
down furniture must remain. 

A desk or two can be removed from one of the corners 
nearest the windows, and a library corner established, by 
placing bookcases at right angles to each of the two walls 
and a small table and chairs within the partial enclosure. 
Add an easel near another window; a science display in an- 
other corner with contributions of all sorts from the chil- 
dren and their friends—perhaps even an aquarium; special 
projects here and there about the room; charts and dia- 
grams telling of various interests of the children and their 
progress; posters giving the objectives that the pupils are 
working on that year, names of members of committees, 
samples of all types of work done by the pupils. It is poor 
economy to deny the fundamentals of equipment, but any 
room can be informanz.* if the teacher really wants to do 


SO. 


HE children should have responsibility for the care of 

the room, except the actual sweeping and dusting. The 
whole room should reflect numerous child interests well 
planned and cared for by the children, under the guidance 
of a wise and thoughtful teacher. 

Participation of the pupils, however, should extend be- 
yond the classroom. The student council, or some similar 
organization, plans for programs in the auditorium, pre- 
sented and conducted by the children; the members furnish 
leadership on the playground and about the halls. The 
children, through committees, care for the playground, and 
tend the flower gardens. Teachers of the right kind are 
always able to suggest numerous activities about the school 
that can and should be carried on by the children. 


HE curriculum of the informal school is less dependent 

upon the textbook and drawn more from the various 
projects in which the children may be engaged. It gives a 
large place to self-expression in all phases of school work. 
Most of all, it goes beyond the usual conception of subject 
matter. Objectives having to do with the growth of the 
child himself and in his relations to others are now indi- 
cated and marked on report cards, interesting the parents 
far more than those given to the usual subjects. 

It should be said in conclusion that the informal school 
believes in discipline, of the right kind; does not favor let- 
ting the child do as he pleases at all times; memorizes and 
drills when needed skills and facts cannot be fixed other- 
wise; believes in “making children learn,” if it cannot be 
done in any other way; and does not favor abdication by 
the teacher! It assumes responsibility for the development 
of the whole child. Such a school is not only giving girls 


and boys the training they need for success as individuals, 
but is also training citizens for a democracy. 
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Conflicting Opinions on Handwriting 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


OME years ago I visited a 
good-sized city in a middle 
western state to examine the 

instruction in handwriting 

; and to make suggestions in 

{ regard to it. I found the sub- 

ject torn between two fac- 

tions. Each faction had very 
definite ideas as to how writing should be 
taught, and these ideas were, in some re- 
spects, quite contradictory. The beliefs of 

the two factions reflect a very general divi- 
‘ion of opinion in this country, and they may 
therefore be used to introduce the chief 
problems which confront us. 

The first faction is usually represented by 
the orthodox supervisor of penmanship, who 
has had thorough preparation in a certain 
type of technique of teaching the subject. 
She has also had prolonged training in the 
art of handwriting and is usually a skilled 
penman. 

The traditional method of teaching hand- 
writing, which such a supervisor uses, does 
not concern itself with the mental attitude 
of the child while he writes. It assumes that 
if the child acquires accurate control of the 
movements of the pen, the connection be- 
tween the ideas he wishes to express and the 
pen movements by which he expresses his 
ideas will take care of itself. 

The opposing point of view is represented 
by the general primary supervisor. This su- 
pervisor has not been trained in the special 
technique of instruction in handwriting and 
has no special skill in the art of handwrit- 
ing. Her training has been largely in the 
field of general theory of education, and this 
theory is likely to be of the extreme pro- 
gressive type. She probably has some con- 
tempt for the mechanics of special methods 
in a subject like handwriting and may feel 
that if the ehild has the proper attitude and 
the desire to express himself in writing, such 
matters as position and movement may be 
left to take care of themselves. 

A real conflict between these opposing 
points of view is being waged in many school 
systems. It is true, of course, that super- 
visors of handwriting are beginning to study 
the broader educational aspects and relation- 
ships of their subject, and that many of them 
are making a study of the scientific investi- 
gations in handwriting. However, there are 
still large and well-organized groups which 
stand pat against the slightest variation 
from orthodoxy. Again, there are many 
general supervisors who realize the special 
requirements of technical training, but these 
supervisors are counterbalanced by a large 
group to whom the glitter of a general doc- 
trine makes a greater appeal than does sober 
observation and scientific evidence. The con- 
flicting theories and methods will be de- 
scribed below in more detail. 





THE DRILL METHOD 


Advocates of the drill method of teaching 
penmanship rely on many repetitions of a 
carefully organized set of exercises. It is 
believed that by this drill the child will grad- 
ually develop neuromuscular control over 
the movements of the hand, and that when 
this skill is once acquired he can turn to the 
writing of any ordinary material. 

The exercises are usually arranged to be- 
gin with very simple forms. They may not 
be letters or words, but may consist of for- 
mal figures. Examples of these are ovals, 
which are traced toward the left (direct) or 
toward the right (reversed). These ovals 
are either retraced or written in a sort of 
progressive spiral. Another favorite exer- 
cise is the retraced up-and-down stroke—the 
push-and-pull exercise. Others less com- 
monly used are the figure eight retraced, 
either in a vertical or a horizontal position, 
the horizontal straight line retraced, or the 
over-and-under curves. 

Somewhat less formal exercises consist 
in writing single letters or simple groups of 
letters. Both small letters and capitals are 
included. Sometimes the Jetters are written 
separately and sometimes they are joined. 
In one form the letters are joined but are 
spread wide apart in order to develop the 
sideward sweep of the hand. The next de- 
gree of complexity is represented by the 
writing of short, simple words, such as “it” 
or “ell,” and these are followed by more com- 
plex words. 

The arrangement of these exercises is 
from the simple to the complex. The theory 
is that the child should learn to perform the 
simple, easy acts first, and that he should 
progress to the more advanced level as he 
masters the easier level. 

Great stress is also laid on the manner in 
which the writing is done. The child must 
always hold the pen and sit in the way that is 
considered best, and no variation from the 
correct style is to be tolerated. A particular 
type of movement, the so-called muscular 
movement, must also be used. In this meth- 
od the letters are produced by the movement 
of the whole arm and the fingers remain 
immovable. Their only duty is to hold the 
pen. The position and movement must be 
the same in the first-grade child as in the 
adult. 

Repetition and a uniformity in position 
and movement throughout all the grades are 
required in order to conform to the princi- 
ples of habit formation. One of these prin- 
ciples is that a person should always perform 
the act he is learning in the manner in which 
he wishes to perform it finally. To vary the 
manner of performance disrupts the acts 
and retards the formation of the nervous 
connections by which the muscles are con- 
trolled. This principle, however, need not 


mean that one should use exactly the same 
mode of performance in the earlier stages of 
learning as he uses in the later stages, or 
that the young child should use exactly the 
same kind of movement as an older person. 
What the psychologist usually means by this 
principle is that the learner should not aim- 
lessly shift about from one mode of perform- 
ance to another. 


THE INCIDENTAL METHOD 


In the newer method of teaching hand- 
writing the first thing that a teacher sets out 
to do is to get the child to see what writing 
is for and to set up in his mind the desire to 
write something. The child is not encour- 
aged to write until this urge has been 
aroused within him. It may be partly imita- 
tive, caused by seeing somebody else write. 
The child’s purpose may be to make a record 
of something he has done. For example, 
after a class has planted a garden the chil- 
dren may wish to tell in writing the story of 
what they have done. Or the purpose may 
be to communicate with somebody. Thus 
the members of one class may send written 
invitations to the members of another class 
to come to their party. In one way or an- 
other the children are led to look upon writ- 
ing as a means of saying something on paper 
and not as a mere exercise which has as its 
end the making of a series of meaningless 
marks. 

After the child has something to say, the 
teacher shows him how to write the particu- 
lar words he wishes to write. No attempt 
is made to confine his expression to simple 
words. No preliminary exercises are given 
and no formal drill of any sort is introduced. 
If a child has trouble with some letter or 
word, the teacher shows him how it is 
formed, but he is not asked to single out a 
particular letter for prolonged practice. 
There is frequently no separate writing 
period; writing is taught as an incidental ac- 
companiment of other forms of learning. 

In the extreme form of this method, which 
is called the incidental method, no instruc- 
tion is given the child regarding the position 
of the body or hand or the manner of holding 
the pen. It is assumed that if the child 
wants to express himself and is shown the 
forms of the letters, he will try the most ad- 
vantageous way to make them by the method 
of try and try again. In the traditional 
method it is assumed that if the child 
acquires the correct movement, the expres- 
sion of thought and to some extent the form 
of the letters will take care of themselves. 

In the method which has just been de- 
scribed the child’s attention is centered chief- 
ly on the meaning of what he is writing. It is 
upon the form of the letters only secondarily 
and upon the movement scarcely at all. 


(Continued on page 98 ) 
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Teaching Literature in the Primary Grades 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE MATERIAL 


By ELEANOR TROXELL 


Early Elemeniary Supervisor, City Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“HE fact that literature is art 
immediately indicates to the 

* teacher the type of method 
to be used in its presenta- 
_ tion. MacClintock tells us, 
¥ in his book Literature in the 
School, “This 
2.24 recognition of literature as 

art ... is the fundamental 

and essential step in the teacher’s procedure, 
because it constitutes at once a clue to lead 


~ $3 Elementary 


him in his choice of material, a guide to 
direct him in the method of using it, and a 
standard to indicate the nature of the result 
he may reasonably hope for.” 

The teacher of literature is comparable to 
a guide in a nature expedition. Such a 
teacher takes one into the most fruitful 
fields for the results expected, making the 
pupils aware, through this experience, of the 
beauties and wonders of these fields. 


THE BACKGROUND OF LITERATURE 
PRESENTATION 

One definition of “to present” is “to intro- 
duce for acquaintance.” This implies activi- 
ty on the part of the recipient. If the ac- 
quaintance attracts, a desire is created for 
further acquaintance or for comradeship. 
If literature is thus presented or introduced, 
it has this happy result: it attracts, allures, 
satisfies. It makes the recipient aware of 
beauty, of romance, of noble experience. 
This result cannot be obtained if the litera- 
ture period is a lesson period, formal and 
exacting. Literary results must be obtained 
in the same way that any art product is ob- 
tained: first by creating a love for it, then 
making any technique, any program, any 
preparation subservient to the producing of 
uplifting emotions. One of the great pur- 
poses in literature teaching is the forming 
of right attitudes—attitudes which come 
through wholesome viewpoints of life and 
generous feeling toward people. The teach- 
er should be one who has these wholesome 
viewpoints herself, and who possesses a love 
of literature and of children. This is the 
background of any presentation of litera- 
ture. 


SoME PRINCIPLES OF PRESENTATION 


There can be no definite rule for the actual 
presentation of literature, but there are a 
few principles which may act as guides. 
Have the children as cozily and comfortably 
seated as possible. If there is room, they 
may sit on small chairs about the teacher, or 
on the floor on newspapers; or two may sit 
in each seat near the front of the room. This 
drawing closer together, and departing from 
routine, is in itself conducive to a more 
homey atmosphere. 


Read or tell the story or poem to the chil- 
dren. Where adequate preparation is pos- 
sible, it is generally better to tell a story to 
young children than to read it. However, 
it is better to read a story well than to tell it 
poorly. 

Some reading should always be done, in 
order that children struggling with me- 
chanics may have the pleasure of hearing 
good reading. Young children struggling 
with reading should, however, never be 
asked to read a poem. MacClintock states, 
“They, involved in the difficulties of their in- 
expert reading, cannot see the woods for 
the trees; they are obliged to go so slowly, 
and to absorb so much energy in what one 
may call the manual work of reading, that 
they miss the essentially literary things— 
the movement, the picture, the music.” 

Read or tell the entire poem or story be- 
fore discussion, unless questions are asked 
or unless the selection is toc long. In the 
latter case, the pause should come at the close 
of a complete movement. This gives the 
children a sense of organization, one of the 
desirable concomitants in literature work. 
But this need not prevent the quick slipping 
in of a brief explanation or definition. After 
reading the sentence, “Deep furrows covered 
his face,” a teacher asked, “Do you picture 
how he looked?” A child replied, “He must 
be very, very old, because furrow means dug 
down deep, like a field that is plowed.” At an- 
other time the sentence occurred, “Her eyes 
were like stars.” The teacher asked, “How 
do her eyes look to you?” The responses 
were, “They twinkle”; “They are bright’; 
“They shine.” A brief discussion followed 
concerning the reasons for this description. 
Then the teacher went on with the story, 
remarking, “Let us see whether she will 
show us her character in any other way.” 

Many stories need no comment at all. 
They are so simple in vocabulary, thought, 
and construction that merely telling them is 
sufficient. “The Gingerbread Boy,” “The 
Old Woman and Her Pig,” “The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff” are stories of this type. Some 
of the words found in them may need defini- 
tion—troll, stile, quench—but these may be 
slipped in as the teacher tells the story. 

No moral should be drawn from the story. 
Let it carry its own message, else a dislike 
of literature may be engendered, and chil- 
dren may lose one of the finest avenues for 
genuine pleasure which the world has to 
offer. The main purpose of literature is to 
give joy. It may, in doing this, inculcate an 
admiration for nobility and worth of char- 
acter. But this cannot be done by talking 
about morality. The wise teacher will 
watch for opportunities for discussion of 
characters in stories. 


The problem for the teacher is not one of 
finding enough material for the children to 
read, but rather a problem of teaching them 
discrimination. Neither is it a problem of 
getting returns from the children; it is a 
problem of guiding the returns into the right 
channels, of protecting the children from in- 
fluences of environment, and of building up 
in them so great an appreciation of litera- 
ture that that in itself will be their guide 
and protection. 

In the teaching of poems it is even more 
important than in story-telling to let the dis- 
cussion come from the children, keeping in 
mind that literature is presented to the chil- 
dren in order to give them joy. “The Fair) 
Tailor,” by Rose Fyleman, has in it a num- 
ber of unfamiliar words: ditty, gnomes, 
pixies, shoon. A knowledge of their mean- 
ing adds to the joy in hearing the poem. 
The thought is simple and charming, and 
the lilt of the verse catching. A poem of 
this type often brings such expressions as 
these from children: “I would bring him a 
big red poppy for the Queen’s robe”; “I wish 
I could see the little tailor”; “Why do th 
gnomes live by themselves?” 

SOME RESULTS OF PROPER PRESENTATION 

The gain in logical thinking and expres- 
sion and in vocabulary, though only concom- 
itants, should be unobtrusively provided for 
by the teacher. Logical thinking and ex- 
pression come through the child’s own telling 
of stories. He may not wish to do this for 
some time, but if each child who offers is 
encouraged, others will volunteer. The 
teacher may even suggest that some of the 
stories which they have enjoyed be told to 
other classes in the school, and, of course, 
to be enjoyed, they must be told well. This 
gives an incentive for discussing what con- 
stitutes good story-telling, and working on 
the telling. 

The influence of the vocabulary is in pro- 
portion to the vividness of the images which 
the children receive, and to the faithfulness 
of the teacher in influencing the children in 
the use of apt words and phrases found in 
the stories. The word “gay” occurred in a 
story told to a first grade. Some time later 
a child, in telling of a Christmas experience, 
said, “We had a good time.” “You must 
have had a gay time, too, with so many play- 
mates,” said the teacher. 

After hearing many stories of desert life, 
a third-grade child wrote of an imaginary 
trip: “As far as eye could see was sand, 
sand, sand, in billows like great waves of an 
ocean.” Of the arrival at an oasis she wrote: 
“We all plunged our faces and hands into 
the cool, clear water.” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ETTY and Tom liked to go to Mr. Bond’s store 
on errands for their mother. One day Mr. 
Bond showed them some queer-looking kinds 
of cheese that they had never seen before. 

“Oh, tell us about this pale yellow cheese all full 
of holes!” cried Betty. “And this round red kind,” 
begged Tom. 

So Mr. Bond began with the story of the pale yel- 
low Schweitzer cheese. 

On a mountain side in Switzerland live Peter and 
Rosli with their mother and father. They live in a 
little, brown, steep-roofed house called a chalet. 
Most of the people of the village have goats and 
cows. In the spring, when the snow has melted, the 
goats and cows are driven up to the green pastures 
on the mountains. 

It is a great day when they start for the mountain 
pastures. The men and the big girls and boys will 
be gone all summer. The whole village turns out. 
Rosli and her mother help to deck the girls and boys 
and the cows with wreaths of bright flowers. 

Peter is a big boy now, so he goes with his father. 
All summer he and his father live in a rude little hut 
on the mountain. All day long Peter 
watches his father’s goats and cows 
as they graze on the fresh green 
grass. He helps milk them every 
morning and evening. 

Peter’s father makes the milk into 
cheese. Sometimes he leaves Peter 
for a few days and takes the cheese 
down to the village to be sent away 
to the markets. Peter’s father and 
other people on the mountain sides 
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Cheese Stories 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


LILLIAN O. TITUS 


make many pounds of this pale yellow Schweitzer 
cheese. 

There are many cheese factories in Switzerland, 
too, making cheese by machinery, so that there will 
be enough Schweitzer cheese to send across the 
ocean to America and other countries. 

While the people on the mountain sides of Swit- 
zerland are making Schweitzer cheese, people in 
Holland are busy making Edam cheese, the funny, 
red, ball-shaped cheese, covered with wax. 

On the flat, grassy pasture lands of Holland graze 
many herds of black-and-white cows. Gretchen and 
Hans and other little Dutch girls and boys watch 
the herds. 

At night Hans drives his father’s cows back to the 
low clean stables, fastened right on the house. Such 
clean, shining white stables they are! How the cows 
are combed and scrubbed, before Hans and his fa- 
ther milk them! 

Sometimes Hans and his sister help their mother 
make cheese. Sometimes Hans hitches his dog to a 
little two-wheeled cart and takes the cheese to 
market for his father. 

One day Hans saw many pounds 
of Edam cheese being loaded on 
barges in the canal. Some of the 
Edam cheese was taken down to the 
harbor at Rotterdam. There it was 
loaded on a big ship which would sail 
across the ocean to America. 

“Perhaps right here in your store, 
Mr. Bond,” cried Betty, “is the very 
cheese that Peter and Hans helped 
to make for us.” 
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Interest and Effort in Education 


By W. D. ARMENTROUT 


Director of Instruction, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


TRESE"VEUR modern conception of 

education requires that chil- 
ef dren live as a social group, 
4° with the teacher as comrade, 
S, guide, and arbiter. 
‘ External authority is being 


social 


supplanted by voluntary at- 
titudes and interests, and it 
is the function of the school 
to develop these attitudes and interests on 
the part of the pupils. Education in a de- 
nothing than this. 
For in a democratic society voluntary dis- 
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mocracy demands less 
position and interest, which can be created 
only by education, are substituted for exter- 
nal authority. The teacher should not be a 
taskmaster making assignments 
and forcing the learner to meet these re- 
quirements blindly, under penalty. He 
guide, a friend, a counselor, ever looking for 
signs that the learner is ready for this or 
that educative experience. The 
teacher is still in authority, but his function 
is to educate rather than dominate. 

The major problems in teaching have their 
origin in the attempt to reconcile the nature 
of the child, his impulses, interests, and pre- 
with the equally inescapable 
need for the mastery of desirable subject 
matter or race experience. Is it possible to 
let subject matter wait until there arises a 
natural impulse or desire for learning it? 
If the child does not take naturally to a study 
of arithmetic or grammar, shall we permit 
him to grow up in entire ignorance of these 
subjects? 

According to the old, disciplinary concep- 
tion of education, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether or not the learner appreciates 
the value of the activity he is engaging in. 
Even if he does not like it, it is good for him. 
Carried to the extreme, this means that the 
more disagreeable is the activity, the greater 
will be its disciplinary value. The opposing 
theory, which requires the child to do only 
what he likes and when he likes, has also 
tended to obscure the necessity for a feeling 
of worth in the activity which engages one. 
According to both theories, external incen- 
tives are resorted to in order to get results. 
In neither case is the learner directly inter- 
ested in learning arithmetic or grammar. 
He identifies himself not with the activity, 
but rather with some factor outside the ac- 
tivity. Both theories are intellectually and 
morally harmful; they mean scattered at- 
tention, a divided self, and a corresponding 
disintegration of character. 

The conflict between interest and effort 
in education is a manifestation of two aims 
of life, namely, joy on the one hand, and 
achievement on the other. These apparently 
conflicting aims can, however, be reconciled. 
There is no abiding happiness without 
achievement, and all real achievements lead 


arbitrary 


is a 


type of 


dispositions, 


to enjoyment and happiness. Children can 
realize joy in their work as well as in the 
results. Irksomeness in school work can be 
replaced by joy in the achievement. There 
is no conflict between interest and effort. 
As a matter of fact, we never put forth 
much effort in an activity unless we are 
vitally interested in it. We can always do 
best the things we enjoy doing and we enjoy 
doing the things we can do best. 

It is impossible to call forth true activity 
without some interest. The child, with his 
limited experience, cannot be expected to 
appreciate at first the remote interests of 
the adult. The subject matter must be 
adapted to his needs, interests, and ability. 
Therefore, it is necessary that the materials 
first presented be in accord with his childish 
sense of values. As he grows and develops, 
however, it is foolish to continue to treat 
him as if he could not realize the value of re- 
mote, as well as immediate, results. His 
real growth and development depend, indeed, 
upon his appreciation of deferred interests 
and values. 

The right of the child to develop according 
to his natural tendencies should not conflict 
with the right of the child to share in the 
desirable experiences of the race. The real 
teacher will take due account of both rights, 
and look upon teaching as a process of adapt- 
ing the curriculum to the capacities, inter- 
ests, and needs of the child. With a large 
amount of obsolete subject matter in our 
courses of study and with our mechanical 
requirements and standards, there arise oc- 
casions when a satisfactory adjustment of 
the two rights of the child is extremely diffi- 
cult. In whatever way we may make the ad- 
justment, we must remember that subject 
matter will have real educative value for the 
learner only to the extent that he has a 
whole-hearted, purposeful interest in it urg- 
ing him on. Evil results will inevitably fol- 
low the efforts of the teacher who thinks of 
subject matter as mere tasks to be assigned, 
without regard for the purpose of the learner 
who performs them. The attitude of the 
learner is the important factor in any learn- 
ing process. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING HAS DEVELOPED FROM 
DRILL TO VITAL EXPERIENCE 


The first method used in geography teach- 
ing was constant drill in locations, together 
with the memorizing of lists of geographical 
features. During this stage of geography 
teaching the pupil was taught, for example, 
that “Switzerland is located in central 
Europe, and is bounded by France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. The chief cities are 
Zurich, Basel, Geneva, Berne, and Lausanne. 
Its largest lake is Geneva,” and so on. 

In the second stage of geography teaching, 
memory work was still dominant, but the 


material to be remembered was the state- 
ments of the textbook, rather than mer 
lists. The pupil learned that “Switzerland 
contains a small lowland in the North and 
the great Alpine ranges in the South,” and 
that “the Alps are folded mountains high} 
glaciated, distinguished by long longitudi- 
nal valleys and short transverse valleys.” 

The third and present stage of geography 
teaching requires less memorizing and more 
reasoning on the part of the pupil. Human 
and social geography is emphasized instead 
of isolated facts and locations. Geographi- 
cal facts are now studied in terms of their 
influence on human activities which are 
within the range of the pupil’s own experi- 
ence. He learns that Switzerland is famous 
for its hotels, good roads, tunnels, beautiful 
scenery, toy-making, dairies, and the manu- 
facture of fine fabrics, embroideries, and 
watches. These facts are taught in relation 
to the Swiss people. For example, the toys 
are made in winter when the people are not 
busy on the farms or in taking care of tour- 
ists. The Swiss people take advantage of 
their natural resources. Lacking fuel, they 
have shown exceptional ability in utilizing 
the streams that formerly ran to waste. 
Railroads and trolley lines are run largely 
by electric power from the waterfalls. Be- 
cause of relatively little fuel and raw ma- 
terial, the Swiss manufacture such articles 
as watches, fine cloths, and delicate embroi- 
deries. 

In his study of these human phases of 
Switzerland, the pupil learns the names and 
locations of the important cities where manu- 
facturing is carried on. He learns the names 
of the rivers that furnish the water power 
and the mountains that provide the wonder- 
ful scenery. In the same way, the physical 
features, such as climate, soil, and minerals, 
are fixed in the pupil’s mind, not by a forced 
process of mechanical drill, but as steps in 
attaining an end. He uses these facts as a 
means of understanding and solving a prob- 
lem of real social significance. The present 
method of teaching geography makes it pos- 
sible for the pupil to gain knowledge of 
social value through rich and vital experi- 
ences. It also teaches him to reason from 
cause to effect, to weigh values, to appre- 
ciate the influence of many different factors, 
and to understand how one part of the world 
is dependent upon another for many of the 
necessities of life. 

Subject matter is not something to be 
forced on the child. Rather it should be 
something he is looking for to solve some 
problem or to carry on some activity he is 
already engaged in. The only justification 
for teaching any subject is to make it a 
means of enabling the child to reorganize 
his experiences, and widen his outlook. 

Continued on page 113) 
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The Potter's Magic Art 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


AN felt the need of something in 

which to carry food long before 

pottery was invented. The first 

container was his hands cupped 
together to bring water to his lips. Grad- 
ually, natural objects, such as shells, horns, 
gourds, bark, and so on, having a de- 
pression capable of holding liquid or solid 
foods, were found and preserved. It was 
inevitable that from these materials man 
should eventually make vessels better 
suited to the purpose for which he wished 
to use them. The making of utensils led to 
basketry, which in turn was followed by 
the discovery of pottery. 

The art of pottery-making contributed 
largely to the civilization of savage man. 
In very early times it was necessary for 
him to depend for his food upon his skill in 
procuring fish, flesh, and fowl, but with the 
development of pottery he was able to 
make grains, nuts, and tubers a more 
staple part of his diet. During the time of 
plenty he could harvest great quantities of 
plant foods and store many of them in 
earthenware jars, safe from thieving 
rodents, to be used in time of dearth. Thus 
man gradually became less of a hunter and 
more of a farmer. By living in farming 
communities, man, through his contact 
with his neighbors, became conscious of 
moral responsibilities, which in turn neces- 
sitated laws. He was, in fact, becoming 
civilized. 

Pottery enabled man to cook his food 
thoroughly. When desired, the grains 
could be ground into fiour and cooked in 
water in a jar, or kneaded into dough and 
baked. Having well-cooked food, man 
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Egyptian Black-topped Red Ware— 
4000-3500 B.C. 








A Greek Drinking Cup—600 B.C. 


lived longer and become more efficient. 

In all probability the first potter was a 
woman, since women were busily em- 
ployed in tasks requiring the use of uten- 
sils. She may have learned to smear clay 
inside her baskets so that after the clay 
had dried in the sun, she could carry water 
in them. Perhaps one day, while busy 
with her many tasks, she left one of the 
clay-covered baskets too near the fire, and 
the basket caught fire and was consumed. 
What seemed to be a serious accident (for 
the making of a basket required valuable 
time) proved to be a wonderful discovery. 
The clay lining had been baked by the fire 
until it was as hard and as enduring as 
stone. From such a simple discovery as 
this, the wonderful art of the potter may 
have developed. 

Because clay is found in nearly all parts 
of the earth, primitive peoples almost 
everywhere practiced the art of pottery- 
making. They made pottery by one of 
three simple methods, which are still used 
by some peoples to-day. The simplest 
method is to scoop out the middle of a ball 
of clay. The second is to build up the clay 
in successive layers about a form, such as 
a basket, block of wood, or a piece of bark 
or matting. When the dish is completed, 
the form is taken away. Lastly, there is 
the coil method. This consists of rolling 
clay between the palms of the hands to 
make clay ropes. These are coiled round 
and round, the coils being pressed together 
and rubbed smooth with a stick or stone. 

After the pottery of the savage had been 
made in one of these three ways, it was 
placed near the fire, or surrounded by 
coals, to make it hard. Later, firing was 
done in specially constructed ovens or 
kilns. The first pottery was crudely 
shaped, burned black by fire and smoke, 
and was unglazed and unadorned. As 
time went on, potters began to make 
marks on the sides of their wares, prob- 
ably for the purpose of identifying their 
products. These marks were made with 


the finger or a stick or bone while the clay 
was soft. The potters of the Iron Age had 
developed a sense of rhythm, as is shown 
by the repetition of dots and dashes in 
regular sequence on their jars. 

In time, colored clays were used to give 
variety and greater beauty to pottery. For 
ornamentation on the sides, birds, beasts, 
and plant forms were copied from nature. 
Symbols, representations of religious char- 
acters, and other marks were added. 

Not only was this early pottery slightly 
porous, but it was also easily soiled and 
blackened in use, and the decorations soon 
wore off. Primitive potters no doubt ex- 
perimented with many materials in an 
effort to devise some way of preserving un- 
soiled the colors and pictures on their 
wares. Some pieces were given a luster by 
polishing them with waxy substances and 
by rubbing them with stones. Materials 
were put in the fires near which the pot- 
tery was hardened. In some instances 
these materials vaporized in the heat and 
condensed on the sides of the wares, giv- 
ing them a glassy coating. In this way the 
glazing of pottery was discovered. The 
ancient Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans made glazes of lime, salt, sand, 
and lead. To-day glazes are of many 
kinds, made often according to secret for- 
mulas. Glazing pottery makes it imper- 
vious to liquids and protects the decoration 
which is underneath. With the introduc- 
tion of glazing in pottery-making, the 
wares could be more delicate and grace- 
ful. 

It is believed that the Chinese were the 


(Continued on page 105) 
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The Problem Method in Geography 


By DEFOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ECAUSE made 

such vast strides in the last 

few years, conditions have 

changed, and new methods 

™ replace the old. This is ap- 

parent in business and in- 

dustry, in transportation and 

commerce, in dress, and in 

all living situations. It is true also in edu- 

cation, especially in geography, where the 

dynamic nature of the child forms the 

foundation for the new pedagogy. The 

problem method in geography includes the 

idea of a child’s studying a topic in school 

in the same spontaneous manner that he at- 

tacks a hobby out of school, and it is one of 

the most successful methods in studying 
geography. 

Modern geography is the study of the 
earth as the home of life (plant, animal, and 
human) as related to and controlled by the 
physical environment (land, air, and 
water). The unifying factor in all geo- 
graphical study is the idea of relationship: 
life as related to and controlled by physical 
environment, and physical environment as 
related to and controlled by life. 

Thus, by its very nature, geography sug- 
gests one big problem: What is the relation 
of life to the physical environment? Be- 
cause of the character of geography there 
is no other subject in the curriculum that 
lends itself so well to problem treatment. 
Also, there is no other subject in the cur- 
riculum that offers better opportunity for 
developing good thinking through live ques- 
tions, and applying these facts and prin- 
ciples to life. 

In mathematics, a problem is an exercise 
to be worked out. In geography, a problem 
carries the same idea. A problem must 
have geographical significance, and it must 
be related to the interest and experience of 
the pupil. An ingenious teacher not only 
chooses purposeful problems full of human 
interest, but she leads her pupils to see the 
problems involved, and presents them so 
that they appeal to the children and arouse 
their enthusiasm. 

If we are on the lookout for them, we can 
find many problems worth solving. Through 
the influence of the teacher, the children will 
bring their own problem into the school- 
room for study. This is one of the best 
methods of procedure. The teacher then 
sets all of her pupils working, and encour- 
ages them to gather material from every 
source. She helps them to evaluate, or 
weigh and consider, the material found, se- 
lecting that which is vital and discarding 
that which is unimportant. She also helps 
them to organize the material by grouping 
the main facts that belong together, and by 
classifying the supplementary ideas. To- 
gether the class builds, until the problem is 


science has 


worked through and a satisfactory conclu- 
sion is reached. 


OUTSIDE SOURCES FOR PROBLEMS 


No matter what country in the course of 
study the teacher wishes to work on, she 
will be able to find an outside approach if 
she looks for it. Glancing through a cur- 
rent magazine and a current daily news- 
paper, the writer sees suggestions from 
every part of the globe, from which splen- 
did problems could arise. The teacher will 
find in these sources problems closely re- 
lated to the work she is planning. If the 
children’s geography is kept abreast of their 
daily reading, they will receive training in 
habits of observation and judgment, learn- 
ing which materials offer a geographical 
problem and which are not worth solving. 


PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSONS 


Often a splendid lesson is the outcome of 
a question raised by a pupil in classroom 
discussion. For example, the pupils of a 
sixth grade had been studying about Alaska. 
The sum of $7,200,000, which the United 
States paid Russia for Alaska, seemed like 
a great amount of money to the children, 
and one child asked, “Was Alaska worth the 
money?” The teacher utilized the pupil’s 
question. It became the class problem, and 
resulted in an interesting lesson involving a 
careful study of the economic geography of 
the country. 

A very successful fifth-grade teacher de- 
cided to take China as her unit of study. 
Years ago, a teacher might have said, “Chil- 
dren, turn to the text on China, and learn 
pages 70 and 71 for to-morrow’s lesson.” 
This modern teacher read two articles on 
China from two different current periodi- 
cals. These problems were raised by the 
children as a result of hearing the articles 
read: “What is a famine?” “What was 
the cause of the Chinese famine?” The 
answers to these questions involved many 
factors of human geography and provided 
excellent teaching material. 

A teacher in a seventh grade decided upon 
India as a unit of study. She aroused the 
interest of the children by telling them about 
the work of Gandhi. One pupil asked, 
“Why does England want India to remain a 
part of the British Empire?” The solution 
of this problem necessitated the considera- 
tion of many facts on the economic geog- 
raphy of the country. 


THE TEXTBOOK AS A SOURCE OF PROBLEMS 


Many interesting problems may be taken 
directly from the textbook, and by clever 
handling, the lesson will be as stimulating 
as lessons from other sources. The writer 
was teaching a sixth-grade geography class 
and the course of study called for a consid- 


eration of the Plateau states. To arous 
the pupils’ interest a problem in arithmeti: 
was utilized. The eight Plateau states wer 
listed on the blackboard, with the area and 
population of each arranged in columns. 
The six New England states were also listed, 
together with the area and population of 
each, and a comparison between the two 
was made. The children were surprised to 
learn that a certain New England state had 
a greater population than all the Plateau 
states combined; and, further, that each of 
the Plateau states had an individual area 
greater than that of the entire group of 
New England states. One pupil asked, 
“Why have the Plateau states so few people 
compared with the New England states?” 


This was made the problem for class 
study. 
In a fifth-grade geography class the 


writer aroused the interest of the children 
in a study of the New England states by 
using the picture method of approach. 
Some of the questions asked were: “What 
do the pictures in this text tell about th 
appearance of the country?” “What do 
they tell about the people and their indus- 
tries?” The children noted the preponder- 
ance of pictures of manufacturing, and they 
concluded that manufacturing was an im- 
portant industry in that section. One pupil 
supplied the problem when he asked, “Why 
is manufacturing such an important indus- 
try in the New England States?” 

There are two possible ways of solving a 
geographical problem, both of which have 
been tried by the writer. The problem may 
be used as an approach to the stereotyped 
topical outline. “What ought we to know 
about the New England states in order to 
solve our problem?” may be asked in con- 
nection with a study of the New England 
states. In the case of the writer’s fifth- 
grade class, the children decided that some- 
thing should be known about location, size 
and form, surface features or relief, climate 
(temperature, winds, rainfall), relation to 
the ocean, native plant and animal life, dis- 
tribution and occupations of the people 
(agriculture, fishing, lumbering, mining, 
manufacturing, commerce), location of 
cities of various types, and transportation 
facilities. The danger of this procedure is 
that after it has once been used the pupils 
may follow the stereotyped outline with a 
minimum of thinking. 

The alternative procedure is to solve the 
problem on its own merits. The fifth-grade 
class mentioned above stated the problem 
thus: “What causes this region (New Eng- 
land states) to have extensive manufactur- 
ing?” The following will show the method 
of procedure: 

Negative factor: “Could so many people 

(Continued on page 103) 
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The Gorgeous Flicker 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED 


IRLS, I want you to take a walk with 
me this morning,” said Albert to his 
two sisters. They were at the 
breakfast table one Saturday morn- 

ing early in the spring. 

“Something important asked 
the older sister, with a smile. 
busy morning planned.” 

“T’ll go,” promised Josephine, “but where 
are we going, and why?” 

“To the park,” answered Albert, “and as 
for why, you'll see later. It’s worth while, 
that is, if you see what I saw yesterday.” 

“You arouse my curiosity,” said Grace. 
“I'll manage time to go.” 

When they reached the park, Albert took 
the girls to the norchern section, which had 
been left in its natural state for a bird 
sanctuary, while the rest was cultivated and 
laid out in flower beds and smooth turf. 

“Now, listen!” Albert told them. 

“That’s a woodpecker’ tapping,” 
Josephine, with an intent expression. 

The sound stopped. 

“He saw us!” she whispered. 

Grace moved slowly and quietly in the 
direction from which the sound had come. 
In a moment she beckoned to the others. 

She pointed silently to tiny specks of 
fresh wood on the ground at the foot of a 
gnarled old tree, then up high on the 
trunk. 

“That’s a woodpecker’s work,” remarked 
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Josephine in hushed tones, “but why is he 
making such a big hole? And there are two 
—no, three—old holes up higher! Do wood- 
peckers live in colonies?” 





TITUS 


“Oh!” cried Grace softly. “It must be the 
flicker! A pair will sometimes have a num- 
ber of holes in one tree, and live in the one 
that suits them best.” 

“They’re sometimes called ‘high holes’ or 
‘high holders,’” said Albert. “After I saw 
this one I found what I could about him in 
the school bird books.” 

“He has any number of nicknames,” said 
Grace, “among them being ‘yellowhammer,’ 
‘golden-winged woodpecker,’ and ‘yarup.’” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know anything about 
the flicker,” said Josephine. “It’s some kind 
of woodpecker, isn’t it?” 

“It belongs to the woodpecker family,” 
Albert told her, glad to impart information, 
“but doesn’t look much like the other mem- 
bers of the family.” 

“I wonder where he went so suddenly,” 
said Josephine. “He was tapping away and 
making the chips fly when we came within 
hearing.” 

“Perhaps I can show you,” said Albert. 
“Keep your eyes on those high holes above 
the new one he’s making.” 

Albert picked up a stick, went to the old 
tree, and rapped sharply on the trunk. 

“See anything?” he asked. 

“No.” 

Again he rapped, more loudly this time. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Josephine delight- 
edly.” How pretty!” 


Continued on page 11! 
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Picture Study—“Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


HE old Santa Fé Trail has led wan- 

derers of many generations to the 

ancient town of Taos (tah-oce). Its 

natural loveliness, and the four- 
hundred-year-old pueblo, which to-day still 
houses nearly one thousand Indians of the 
finest type in the Southwest, attracted a new 
band of desert immigrants about thirty 
years ago. Joseph Henry Sharp, Bert 
Phillips, and Ernest Blumenschein “dis- 
covered” Taos for the art world. Settling 
there, they attracted to it O. E. Berninghaus, 
FE. Irving Couse, Walter Ufer, and Victor 
Higgins. These men, depicting the tradi- 
tions and lore which are natively of Amer- 
ica, form the Taos art colony, the only truly 
American school of art. 

No one has been a more sympathetic 
chronicler of the daily life of the Taos In- 
dians than Walter Ufer. He was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, July 22, 1876. As 
early as the age of six, he showed artistic 
talent. Upon his graduation from school at 
the age of sixteen, he was apprenticed to a 
lithographer, from whom he hoped to ac- 
quire the rudiments of art _ instruction. 
Finding himself a mere errand boy, how- 
ever, he accepted the invitation of a German 
lithographer to enter his employment, and 














Questions 


Is this a gay and lively scene or 
a serious ceremonial? Why do you 
think so? What are these four Indi- 
ans doing? Describe their hair and 
clothes. Is there one who has bor- 
rowed his manner of dress from the 
white man? Which one? 


From where is the light reflected 
upon the face of the oldest Indian? 
Why should it be so white, with his 
face in shadow? 


Do you like the grouping of the 
figures? If the three on the right 
were not looking at the one on the 
left, would the picture be as well 
balanced? What do you see in the 
background? Pick out the cool and 
warm tones in the picture. 














set sail for Germany. 
lithography, he studied at night for an 
After about a year, he had 


artist’s career. 


Working all day at 


advanced to the rank of lithographic jour- 
neyman. Supporting himself by his trade, 
he traveled through Germany and finally to 
Dresden, where, as soon as he could afford 
it, he studied at the Royal Academy of Fin 
Arts. 

Five years after leaving home, Walter 
Ufer returned to Louisville. In 1901, after 
two years of work in the art department of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, he entered 
the art school of J. Francis Smith, in Chi- 
cago. At the end of a year there, he was 
invited to join the faculty. In 1905 Mr. Ufer 
married Mary Monrad Fredericksen, and be- 
gan a six years’ association with the adver- 
tising department of a Chicago concern. An- 
other period of foreign travel commenced in 
1911, taking him to Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many (where he studied in Munich with 
Professor Walter Thor), France, Italy, and, 
in 1913, to northern Africa. 

On his return from Africa at the end of 
1913, he met Carter H. Harrison, then mayor 
of Chicago, who induced him to go to Taos. 
Until then he had never crossed the Missis- 
sippi River. To see Taos, for him, was to 
wish to settle there, and it seemed at once to 
inspire his finest work. 


Continued on page 113) 








“SOLEMN PLEDGE, TAOS INDIANS” 








HIS picture was the first of Walter Ufer’s 

American canvases to win a prize from 

an art jury and to be purchased by a pub- 
lic art museum. In 1916, three years after he 
had settled in Taos, it was exhibited at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, which awarded it the 
Martin B. Cahn Prize, and at the same time ac- 
quired it for the permanent collection. 


The artist himself has described the scene 
depicted as the giving of a solemn pledge of 
friendship between two young Indians of Taos, 
one urged on by the older man behind him, and 
the other by the boy in the foreground. The 
two participants have met in a field before the 
Taos Mountains, on a spot probably sacred to 
them or the cause for which they pledge their 
mutual support. The expression of the old 
man and the gesture of the boy draw our atten- 


tion to the two principal actors, who, in their 
inscrutable stoicism, reveal nothing of the 
emotion which they must be feeling. “In 
memory of such a pledge,” Mr. Ufer explains, 
“they often pile up a mound of bowlders, so 
that when either of them sees it, he will be re- 
minded of the pledge between them.” 


Although the foreground is almost entirely 
occupied by the four Indian figures, the land- 
scape behind and beyond completely envelops 
therm in its shimmering light. Indeed, so per- 
vading is this light that we feel it may have 
been the artist’s chief interest in assembling 
his subjects in an open landscape. See the bril- 
liant silhouette of high lights edging each 
figure. The overhead noonday sun behind 
them casts shadows of iridescent rainbow hues 
upon their white robes. 
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“Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians” 


Miniature Reproductions 


Additional black and white miniature reproductions of this subject, size 2'¢ x 25§ inches, printed on enamel paper, will 


be supplied at 5 cents per dozen. No order for less than 10 cents. See note in regard to Full Color Miniatures below. 
From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 




















| at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
A list of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 
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Typical Assembly Programs for the Auditorium—I 


Formerly Auditorium Teacher, Pingree School, Ogden, 


“SSQQN THE auditorium there is 
3 a diversity of activity of 
ey such a fascinating character 

4: as to make it a vital part of 

& the platoon system. To the 

’ auditorium, in form 

during the year, is brought 

the cream of the work from 
all the other departments. It 
is here that the celebration of a special day 
may find expression in dramatization, or 
that the work of the physical education de- 

partment may be revived in the form of a 

health play, pageant, drill, or group of 

dances. Special campaigns, operettas, club 
organizations, community singing, and the 
daily routine of announcements are all in- 
cluded in the work of the auditorium. 

The auditorium teacher is concerned pri- 
marily with the completed project. It is 
her duty to arrange an assembly that will 
um up and present in an instructive, inter- 

esting, entertaining manner the work which 
has been done in the other departments. 
This work, of necessity, falls into certain 
types, depending upon which department 
furnishes the inspiration for the particular 
assembly. The first week or two of the new 
term, when projects are just being initiated, 
is an opportune time for the auditorium 
teacher to present an assembly illustrating 
some phase of work of each of the depart- 
ments. This is especially good for the 
schools which are just starting platoon 
work, as it gives everyone a comprehensive 
glimpse of the whole. Following are some 
typical assemblies with suggested programs, 
which pupils will enjoy. 
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Music ASSEMBLIES 


Instruments of the Orchestra.—Placards, 
each one bearing a picture of an instru- 
ment, may be hung around the room. Pho- 
nograph records of each single instrument 
first, then of the whole orchestra, may be 
played. Individuals may give reports on 
the ancients’ ideas of the origin of different 
musical instruments. Following the same 
idea, later study may include descriptions of 
the instruments as to pitch, points of simi- 
larity, and the moods that each can express. 
A study of selections that typify the various 
moods may be worked into an interesting re- 
port and given as part of the program. 
Classes may collect and preserve material in 
notebooks to be displayed later in the audi- 
torium. A music notebook might include 
a variety of interesting material, such as 
victures of famous musicians, opera singers, 
clippings from papers and magazines anent 
musical events, reports on local programs, 
and so on. 

Indian Musie—lIndian projects are al- 
ways interesting, and there is an abundance 
of material suitable for both the lower and 


‘By ELLEN M. BERTIE 


upper grades. The purpose of such an as- 
sembly would be to give the children an idea 
of primitive music. They will learn that the 
Indians used percussion instruments and al- 
so the flageolet, an instrument somewhat 
similar to our flute. Indian love calls were 
played upon it. Attention can be called to 
the fact that their music does not end on the 
tonic chords and that this is a characteristic 
of Indian music. Modern Indian songs may 
be presented, and reports like the one given 
below may be made on composers such as 
Cadman and Lieurance. Such reports help 
to round out and make more interesting any 
assembly of this type. 


Indian Melodies Are Collected 
(Report on a newspaper item) 


Sometime (in March) Thurlow Lieurance, 
who is head of the Fine Arts Department of the 
University of Wichita, Kansas, will disappear from 
his usual haunts, and somewhere on a tepee-dotted 
reservation “The Man Who Carries Voices” will! ap- 
pear again. For many weeks “The Man Who Car- 
ries Voices” will live among his Indian friends. 
They will sing their love lyrics, their death chants, 
and chortle their war whoops for him to record on 
the phonograph which gave him his Indian name. 

Then “The Man Who Carries Voices” will leave 
the reservation, and, as Thurlow Lieurance, com- 
poser of “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” “Lullaby,” 
and dozens of other songs, will return to his home 
to play and replay the records and interpret the 
sounds in modern forms. This singular procedure 
has been repeating itself for more than fifteen 
years, and, as a result, Lieurance has gained fame 
for his musical interpretations of the life of the 
American Indian. He is recognized as one of the 
foremost critics of Indian music. 

The composer has melodies in his phonograph 
library from about thirty different Indian tribes in 
North America. He has gathered many Indian 
mementos and his collection of forty Indian flutes 
is considered one of the largest and finest in the 
world. In his Indian programs the flute music pro- 
vides the background; for, he says, the flute is the 
only native Indian instrument. 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka” was written from 
material gathered from a tribe of Sioux Indians. 
Lieurance carried the melody in mind for many 
months and then set it on paper. Years went by 
before it obtained general recognition. Some way 
it got to Europe, and Julia Culp, the Dutch musi- 
cian, read it, played it, and introduced the piece back 
to America with its resuiting tremendous success. 


Program Musie.—The general character 
of a lullaby, waltz, march, and selections in 
the minor and major modes may be studied 
in the auditorium. It is interesting to note 
that most lullabies begin on mi, sometimes 
called the “smiling tone,” from the expres- 
sion or attitude naturally assumed in the 
singing of a lullaby, which is always softly 
rendered. Use selections illustrating pro- 
gram music and have the children recognize 
the different types. . 

National Music —National music or music 
that is characteristic of any particular coun- 
try may be given in an assembly. Let the 
children listen and try to characterize the 
country from the music. They will discover 
that the English are conservative and digni- 
fied and have not a large range in melody, 
that the Irish are lively, the Norwegian and 
Swedish also though to a lesser extent. They 


soon 
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will learn that French music is light an 
gay; Russian, very forceful with close ha 
monies; and Spanish, rhythmic, with the 
characteristic uneven movement of a lony 
and short tone. Chinese music will interest 
them very much: Children usually draw th. 
conclusion that it must be Indian. Th 
Chinese have the most primitive music to- 
day, and yet they are credited with being th: 
first people to make an instrument—a drum. 
The children will learn that the Chinese have 
a different form of scale—all whole steps, no 
half steps or resting places. 

Biographies of Musicians.—Interesting 
stories of famous musicians, with selections 
of their works, will furnish material for an- 
other musical assembly. The classes will 
undoubtedly be very much interested to 
learn something of the style of each com- 
poser and his most important compositions. 
Later, a music memory contest may be held 
in the auditorium. 

Patriotic Song Assembly.—Many schools 
have community singing, in which all the 
classes of one division assemble and spend a 
period of twenty minutes or so in singing. 
If the month of February is spent in the 
music room in intensive study of patriotic 
songs, the classes will find renewed inspira- 
tion in singing them together. This may be 
made a practice period and much can be 
accomplished. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLIES 

Physical education lends itself easily to 
reproduction in the auditorium in some 
form. A demonstration of some new indoor 
game; an exhibition of stunts, dances, or 
drills; a health play; talks on correct pos- 
ture, rules of good health, care of the teeth, 
and so on; or a study of the history of physi- 
cal education, which began in the days of 
the Spartans, will furnish motives for a 
number of assemblies. The lattér may be 
worked out to advantage by a sixth grade 
during their study of history. 


SCIENCE ASSEMBLIES 
The science department may contribute 
a variety of interesting material, includiny 
short nature-study talks, reports from mag- 


azine articles, or a display of various 
exhibits. 
Story-Hour ASSEMBLIES 
All the world loves a story. Nothing | 


more interesting to children than a well-told 
story. Story-telling is a happy means of 
bringing before children the principles that 
make for right living. In this it has bound- 
less possibilities. As a rule the child will 
make a personal application if there has 
been an appeal to his emotion and imagina- 
tion. Folk tales of different countries, fairy 
tales, myths, and Indian legends all provide 
character for story-hour assemblies. 
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Great Characters in American History 


SHY, hesitant lad of about fifteen 
years slipped quietly into a book- 
store in Newport, Rhode Island. He 
glanced furtively at the shelves 

loaded with books, and ag the proprietor 
approached, said, “I want to buy a book.” 
The proprietor asked sharply, “What book 
do you want?” The boy opened his mouth 
as if to speak, shifted his weight nervously 
from one foot to the other, hung his head, 
and remained silent. This was away back 
in the year 1757 when America was young 
and schools were few. 

Nathanael Greene, the ignorant lad who 
made this indefinite statement, was destined 
to become the second greatest general among 
the famous military men who fought for 
and won American independence. He was 
born in Warwick, Rhode Island, June 6, 
1742, the fifth child in a family of nine. His 
father was a Quaker preacher, who owned 
a forge, grist mill, flour mill, sawmill, and 
general store. He was the wealthiest man 
in the community, but was bitterly opposed 
to education beyond the ability to read, 
write, and cipher. He engaged an itinerant 
teacher to teach his sons to read the Bible, 
and the works of George Fox, the founder 
of Quakerism, and to write and cipher a 
little. He thought it was sinful to go be- 
yond this, but his son Nathanael was not 
satisfied. From his early childhood he had 
thirsted for the knowledge in books. He 
finally wrung permission from his father to 
study a little geometry and Latin. 

This provoking taste of information de- 
termined young Greene to obtain books and 
educate himself. In order to secure money 
for them, he hit upon the idea of making toy 
anchors. The very next boat which went 
into Newport with products of his father’s 
forge carried on board Nathanael and a 
cargo of his toy anchors. He had no diffi- 
culty in selling them, and with the money 
they brought he hurried away to the book- 
store where he announced to the proprietor 
his desire to buy “a book.” 

Fortunately there was in the store at the 
time a man of intelligence and culture, the 
Reverend Ezra Stiles, for many years presi- 
dent of Yale. Greene’s eager desire to ob- 
tain “a book” excited his interest, and as a 
result Greene was introduced to some very 
valuable books, including Euclid, Watt’s 
Elements of Logic, and Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding. 

When Nathanael Greene reached the age 
of twenty-seven, his father gave him charge 
of the forge at Coventry. More than one 
hundred families were supported through 
the employment which it afforded. Greene’s 
library at that time consisted of about two 
hundred and fifty volumes. Through these 
books he prepared himself for that con- 


NATHANAEL GREENE 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


spicuous place’ he achieved in the military 
affairs of his country. However, he felt the 
lack of college training. He was always 
sensitive over what he considered his edu- 
cational defects. Shortly after moving to 
Coventry, Greene was elected a member of 
the assembly. He was re-elected in 1771, 
1772, and again in 1775. 

The Boston Port Bill was enacted in the 
spring of 1774. When the news reached 
Rhode Island her citizens organized military 
companies and started to drill. In October, 
1774, Greene became a private in one of 
these companies, the “Kentish Guards,” and 
as a result was dismissed from the Quaker 
organization. 

On July 20, 1774, Greene married Miss 
Catharine Littlefield. Three girls and two 
boys were born of this union. Mrs. Greene 
became a favorite among the French officers 
in the colonial army because of her ability 
to speak French and her knowledge of 
French literature. 

News of the battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1775, reached Greene at his home at Coven- 
try shortly before midnight. At dawn the 
following day his company, the Kentish 
Guards, started for the scene of conflict, but 
after passing through Providence it was 
ordered back to its station at East Green- 
wich. 

The assembly of Rhode Island met in 
special session on April 22, 1775, to consider 
Nathanael Greene was 
elected brigadier general and placed in com- 
mand of all Rhode Island’s forces. By the 
end of May, 1775, he had recruited and or- 


defensive measures. 


ganized his men and had them on the march, 


to Boston where they were to encamp. 
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Major General Nathanael Greene 


Greene was without military experience 
save that gained in the six months he was a 
private in the Kentish Guards. Why did 
Rhode Island select him to lead her forces” 
There must have been something about him 
which set him apart as a leader. His asso- 
ciates in the assembly were acquainted with 
his deep earnestness, his keen intellect, and 
his unswerving devotion to the cause of 
American independence. 

General Greene reached Boston June 3, 
1775. Most of his troops were already 
there, and the remainder arrived within a 
few days. Greene at once set about training 
them. When Washington arrived he found 
General Greene’s command “under much 
better government than any round about 
Boston.” Washington and Greene soon be- 
came close friends, and remained so until 
the latter’s death. 

When Washington took command, the 
troops around Boston were organized into 
the Continental Army. Congress appointed 
four major generals, Ward, Lee, Schuyler, 
and Putnam, and eight brigadier generals, 
Pomeroy, Montgomery, Wooster, Heath, 
Spencer, Thomas, Sullivan, and Greene. 
Only four of these generals, Putnam, Gates, 
Heath, and Greene, remained with the army 
until the close of hostilities, and of these 
Greene alone remained in active command 
of troops to the end. 

When the British troops left Boston, Gen- 
eral Greene was placed in command of 
the city, and here the army remained ‘until 
March of the next year. Then Greene was 
ordered to New York with his men. On 
August 9, he was promoted to the rank of 
major general. All the iroops on Long 
Island were formed into a division and 
placed under his command. Greene en- 
trenched and fortified his position on Long 
Island very carefully, and reconnoitered the 
whole surrounding country. He knew every 
road, trail, clump of trees, hill, valley, and 
stream for miles around. He was tireless in 
his efforts to train his division into sea- 
soned, well-disciplined troops. 

Just before the battle of Long Island, 
General Greene was taken seriously ill with 
swamp fever. Many authorities think that 
had he been in command of his troops dur- 
ing the battle, Washington would not have 
been compelled to retreat. Washington, 
Greene, and the army, quitting New York, 
struck off through New Jersey, followed 
closely by Cornwallis. The flame of free- 
dom was burning fearfully low. Writing to 
his brother at this time, Washington said: 
“If every nerve is not strained to recruit 
the new army with all possible expedition, | 
think the game is pretty nearly up.” Then 
there came the brilliant movements of his 


Continued on page 114) 
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Washed before supper. 
What did he wash with? 
Soap and warm water. 
How does he look now? 
Clean, fresh, and neat. 
Little Tommy Tucker 

Is ready to eat. 
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Primary Language Teaching 


By ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicage 


JERHAPS the diffi- 
culty in the teaching of Eng- 
lish is the fact that it cannot 
&\ be taught entirely in school. 
" We can teach geography, his- 

tory, and arithmetic without 

the direct help of the home, 

but in the teaching of Eng- 
lish the situation is quite different. The 
home, and not the school, is the place where 
the child receives his first lessons in English. 
His ability to listen and to imitate are im- 
portant factors in his progress. The baby 
begins with a prattle which only his mother 
can understand and interpret, but with con- 
stant practice, and with the language of his 
parents and other members of his family as 
an example, he gradually emerges from his 
prattling stage to a period in which he can 
really talk. 

The parents frequently do a good deal of 
direct teaching while the child is learning to 
talk. Often one hears the parents of a young 
child say over and over again some word, 
phrase, or rhyme, which he soon learns to 
repeat. If, during his early life, the child 
hears only correct language, he will learn to 
express his thoughts in correct English. 
Then, when he comes to school, the teacher’s 
task is merely that of continuing to provide 
a stimulating and inspiring environment, 
opportunities for enriching his experience 
and enlarging his ideational content, and 
constant opportunities for further practice. 
If, on the other hand, the child’s environment 
has not contributed the best, the school must 
do fer him what it can. There are many 
ways of dealing with this difficult problem 
of teaching English in the primary grades, 
and I shall try to tell you how we do it in our 
school. 


greatest 





; 
: 
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EARLY OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 


From the time the children enter the kin- 
dergarten, they are encouraged to express 
themselves in many ways: through building 
with construction materials, through draw- 
ing, through painting, through modeling and 
cutting, through music and games, but per- 
haps chiefly through discourse. The atmos- 
phere of the kindergarten is so friendly and 
sociable that even the shyest child will en- 
gage in conversation, if not while he is with 
the entire group, then with a few individuals 
whom he finds in the playhouse, in the play 
store, or in the play train. The activities of 
the kindergarten are so interesting and so 
meaningful to the children that they spon- 
taneously break forth into conversation. 
Because the children initiate and plan many 
of their activities, they have constant oppor- 
tunities for a very definite type of thinking 
and talking. Anyone who visits our kinder- 
garten when the children are planning a 
store, a milk wagon, or any such piece of 
construction, cannot fail to be impressed 


with the children’s spontaneity, their clarity 
of thought, and their ability to stick to the 
subject and to state their ideas in well- 
organized sentences. 

In the conversation period a special effort 
is made io have each child express himself 
orally. Frequently this is done by encourag- 
ing the children to bring something to show 
and to tell about. Children who are at first 
too shy to talk will show what they have 
brought, and before long they forget their 
shyness in their desire to explain the salient 
features of the thing they have to show. The 
topics during these conversation periods are 
always of such vital importance and interest 
to the group that the shy children cannot 
keep out of the discussion very long. 


CULTIVATING SPONTANEITY IN WRITTEN 
DISCOURSE 

The kindergarten teacher also provides a 
literary background of stories and poems 
which call forth a spontaneous return in the 
form of discourse, both oral and written. 
The fact that kindergarten children cannot 
really write is not regarded as a sufficient 
reason for believing that they cannot ex- 
press themselves in some kind of written 
form as well as in the oral types of return. 
The children are therefore encouraged to 
continue the meaningful scribbling which 
they began in their preschool life. What 
preschool child has not written letters to his 
friends, relatives, and Santa Claus? 

The children are never told in school that 
this is not real writing, for the teacher 
knows that this stage in writing is compara- 
ble to the prattling stage, when the child is 
learning to talk. Consequently, our kinder- 
garten children write letters, invitations, 
and stories, which they read to one another 
and to the group with as much satisfaction 
as is displayed by upper-grade children. 
Thus, in the kindergarten, through these 
oral and scribbled bits of description, narra- 
tion, and exposition, attitudes and abilities 
are developed which may some day produce 
masters’ and doctors’ theses. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 


After the kindergarten year, with its rich 
background of experience, its varied activi- 
ties, and its abundant opportunities for self- 
expression, the children enter the first grade, 
and here the attitudes which were initiated 
and developed in the kindergarten are am- 
plified. Every type of self-expression that 
has been developed in the kindergarten is 
given a chance to grow in the first grade. 
The construction with big materials, the 
drawing and painting, the modeling and cut- 
ting, the music and games, and the conver- 
sation periods are all continued, and there 
is more opportunity for oral discourse. The 
children’s crude little oral cornpositions are 


reworded by them, with one another’s help 
or the teacher’s, and put into the very best 
form so that they may be printed on a chart 
aud used for reading lessons. Sentence sense 
is wonderfully developed through the making 
of these charts, as the following stories and 
original poems, which were written by some 
of our first-grade children, will demonstrate: 


Our Visit 
We went to the kindergarten. 
We saw their city. 
They made it. 
It is called Chicago. 
They had a church, a hospital, 
and three houses. 


Wild Flowers 


All the wild flowers make the 
woods pretty. 
Some of them should not be 


picked. 
None should be pulled up by 
the roots. 
The Rain 


The rain is raining all around 
And it rains on me. 

Then I run home to Mother 
And she comforts me. 


The Postman 


The postman comes every day. 
He brings us letters, too. 

We see him on his way, 

And he wears a suit of bhue. 


He puts the letters in our box, 

Then rings the bell and goes away. 
Sometimes he brings a box of blocks. 
He likes to come on a sunny day. 


In the first grade the scribbled composi- 
tions begin to assume a more readable form. 
It is quite common during the early part of 
the first grade to see the children including, 
in their scribbled lines, letters and short 
words which they have learned. This stage 
is comparable to the one in which the baby’s 
talk is made up of both prattling and real 
understandable language. Some time after 
this the children begin to sense that their 
writing is not real. Probably this idea comes 
largely from watching the teacher write over 
and over again on the blackboard, during the 
reading lessons, the written symbols which 
stand for certain words. When the children 
become conscious of a need for a better 
method of expressing their ideas in writing, 
the teacher begins to show them how to do 
real writing. Then they give up their scrib- 
bling just as they gave up their baby talk. 
Not until they have reached this stage do 
the children need practice on the letter 
forms. They are then willing and anxious 
to learn. As soon as the children have 
learned the letter forms, they practice them 
through the written expression of their 
ideas, and not in formal writing lessons. 

Since children in the first grade are con- 
stantly exposed to the written and printed 
symbols for words during their reading per'!- 
ods and, in fact, throughout their school 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Stories about Books 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


IL 


NE spring day many years ago—on 
the twenty-sixth of April in the year 
1564—there was a christening in 
the little English town of Stratford- 

on-Avon. 





Prosperous John Shakespeare, 
the baby’s father. was doubtless very proud 
of his son; and his mother, who had been 
Mary Arden before her marriage, was sure 
that a fine future was in store for him; but 
it is quite unlikely that either parent ever 
dreamed that the name recorded in the par- 
ish register that day would be recognized 
in history as England’s greatest writer of 
plays. 

The record in the parish register is one 
of the very few written facts that we have 
about William Shakespeare, but by putting 
two and two together we can make a series 
Facts that 
we know of the town and the times, and 
various things in Shakespeare’s plays, will 
help us to do this. 

Let us look at a few of these pictures. 
One is of a little boy leaning against his 
father’s knee and gazing wide-eyed at the 
actors on a rough stage. The strolling 
players had come to town, and, 
as Bailiff John Shakespeare had 
given them 
form, it is quite probable that he 
may have taken his little son to 
see the play. It might even be 
true that the quaint old play so 
crudely acted put ideas into the 
lad’s head that later took shape in 
plays of his own. 

Now the picture changes, and 
we see a sturdy 
setting out none too willingly 
from his gabled home for the 
Stratford grammar school. We 
cannot blame Will and the other 
little boys of his time who had 
barely learned at home to spell 
out the words in their hornbooks 
for finding it a dull and dreary 
business to memorize page after 
page of Latin grammar. It is 
doubtless because his school work 
was not interesting to him that 
Shakespeare writes of: 


of pictures of him for ourselves. 


permission to per- 


seven-year-old 


. the whininzt schoolboy, with 
his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping 
like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 
Nevertheless, young Will man- 
aged to master some Latin and to 
learn to write in the round Eng- 
lish style. 
He learned far more, however, 
in his rambles along the banks of 
the Avon and over the countryside 





LUSTRATED BY 


about Stratford. Everything he wrote later 
shows how well he knew and loved outdoor 
life. He tells of “blue-veined violets,” of 
“daisies pied,” and “pansies that are for 
thoughts.”’ He knew just where each flower 
bloomed and when it was to be expected. 
Here is a picture in verse that our own 

poet Longfellow made of the boy wandering 
by the Avon: 

I see him by thy shallow edge 

Wading knee-deep amid the sedge; 

And lost in thought, as if thy strear 

Were the swift river of a dream. 


He wonders whitherward it flows; 
And fain would follow where it goes, 
To the wide world, that shall erelong 
Be filled with his melodious song. 

Let us take another peep at the boy one 
July day when he was eleven years old. 
For weeks Stratford and the surrounding 
countryside had been all agog with excite- 
ment, for was not the noble sovereign of all 
England, Queen Bess of the auburn hair 
and the imperious tongue, a guest in the 
near-by castle of Kenilworth? This stately 
castle had been the gift of the Queen to 








“I see him by thy shallow edge 
Wading knee-deep amid the sedge” 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, so it was 
fitting that he should celebrate her visit 
with the most elaborate of festivities. 

John Shakespeare must surely have been 
hidden to the entertainment. We can easily 
imagine that a lively intelligent boy like 
Will Shakespeare would have begged very 
hard to be taken along. We can see him 
marveling at the wonders of the pageant, 
particularly at the figure of a mermaid rid- 
ing the waves. At any rate, what he wrote 
later in one of his plays about a mermaid on 
a dolphin’s back makes us think that per- 
haps John Shakespeare did not say no. 

We see him again after school and on 
holidays, playing at hide-and-seek, hunting, 
and amusing himself in other ways with his 
playmates, for Shakespeare’s writings show 
that he understood many kinds of games 
and sports. We are told that when Will was 
thirteen years old, John Shakespeare’s busi- 
ness affairs began to go badly. Probably as 
the eldest son of a growing family, Will had 
to leave school and go to work, but no one 
can tell us just what kind of work he did. 

So the years slipped by until Shakespeare 
had grown up into a young man. 
When he was only eighteen, he 
married Anne Hathaway, and the 
next year he went up to London to 
seek his fortune. A story goes 
that he began his career by hold- 
ing horses outside a theater. This 
may or may not be true, but we 
do know that young Shakespeare 
became an actor and presently be- 
gan to write plays for his com 
pany. If you could attend one of 
those early plays as they were 
given then, you would see no 
scenery such as we have to-day— 
only a sign pinned up to show 
where the action took place. The 
actors would be dressed in the 
kind of clothes fashionable at the 
time, regardless of the period of 
the play. Men or boys played the 
parts of women, for there were 
no women in the profession. 

Perhaps you have seen some of 
Shakespeare’s plays acted or have 
read them in story form as they 
were rewritten by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. They are well told 
there, but it is not the stories or 
the plots of the plays that have 
made them live. You must read 
or hear Shakespeare’s own words 
to find out the reason for that. 
The Merchant of Venice is a good 
one for a beginning. The story 
itself will keep you interested, as 
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The Constitution of the United States 


SIMPLIFIED FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This is the second install 
ment of Mr 


appeared in January. 


sell’s article, the first part of which 


ARTICLE II] 


Section 1.—The executive power shall be 
intrusted to a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold office for four 
years, and shall, with the Vice-President, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

Kach State shall appoint, in such manner 
as its Legislature may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of sena- 
tors and representatives whom the State has 
u right to send to the Congress; but no sena- 
lor or representative, or person holding an 
profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 


ofice of trust or 


The electors shall meet in their own 
States and vote for two persons, at least one 
of whom is not an inhabitant of the same 
Then they shall 


make a list of all the persons voted for and 


State with themselves. 
the number of votes for each; this list they 
shall sign and certify and send, sealed, at 
once to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the President, if that number is a major- 
ity of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; if there should be more than one 
person having such majority, and an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose one of them by ballot. 
if no person has a majority, then from the 
five highest on the list the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall in the same way choose the 
President. If the House of Representatives 
chooses the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, each State having one vote. 
A quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, the 
person receiving the second highest number 
of votes shall be the Vice-President. If two 
or more persons tie for second place, the 
Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-President. ' 

The Congress may set the day for choos- 
ing the electors and the day on which the 
electors shall give their votes, which day 
shali be the same throughout the United 
States. 

Only a natural-born citizen, or a person 
who was a citizen of the United States when 
this Constitution was adopted, shall be 
President; neither shall any person be eligi- 


' See the Twelfth Amendment for changes which apply to this 
paragraph. 


By C. EDWARD BELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Madelia, Minnesota 


ble to that office who is not at least thirty- 
five years old, and who shall not have been 
fourteen years a resident of the United 
States. 

In case the President is removed from 
office, dies, resigns, or is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office, the Vice- 
President President. The 
Congress may by law provide for the case 


shall serve as 


of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as Pres- 
ident, and such officer shall act accordingly 
until the disability be removed or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

The President shall at stated times re- 
ceive pay for his services, and his pay shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during 
the term for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive during this 
term any other salary from the United 
States, or from any State. 

Before the President-elect becomes Presi- 
dent he shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: “I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Section 2.—The President shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of each 
State when it is called into the service of 
the United States. He may require the 
written opinion of the principal officer in 





P. and A. Phote 


John Marshall—Greatest Interpreter of the 
Constitution 


each of the executive departments about an 
subject relating to the duties of their re- 
spective offices. He shall have power t 
grant reprieves and pardons, except i: 
impeachment. He shall hav 
power, with the advice and consent of th 
Senate, to make treaties, if two-thirds of 
the senators concur. He shall nominaté 
and, with the consent of the Senate, shal 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United State: 
whose appointments are not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this Constitution. 
the Congress may by law give the power o 


cases of 


However, 


appointing such lower officers to the Presi 
dent alone, to the courts of law, or to th 
heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fili 
vacancies that may happen while the Sen- 
ute is not in session, by granting commis- 
sions (papers which give authority and 
command the performance of certain duties) 
which shall expire at the end of the next 
session of the Senate. 

Section 3.—The President shall from time 
to time give the Congress information con- 
cerning the Union and its needs, and ask the 
Congress to consider such measures as he 
judges necessary. He may, when he thinks 
the occasion demands it, call an extra session 
of the Congress or of either house; and if 
ever a disagreement between the 
houses as to when they shall adjourn, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shal! 
think proper; he shall meet and deal with 
ambassadors and other public ministers; 
he shall see that the laws are enforced, and 
shall commission (give written authority 
to) all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4.—The President and the Vice- 
President, and civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office if they 
are tried and found guilty of treason, brib- 
ery, or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. 


arises 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1.—The power of the United 
States courts shall be placed in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may create. The judges, both of 
the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall, 
at stated times, receive pay for their ser- 
vices, which pay shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Section 2.—The judicial (court) power 
shall extend to all cases in law and equity 
(the giving of justice where no particular 
law fits the case) arising under this Con- 
stitution, under the laws of the United 


States, and under the treaties which have 
(Continued on page 98 ) 
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| Decorative Designs from State Flowers | 


| KENTUCKY: THE TRUMPET VINE 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 

















| ‘Tue trumpet vine, chosen by Kentucky as its floral emblem, is a moist, thick woods, but many flower-lovers grow it as a creeper over | 
| delicately shaped flower of beautiful colors. It is extremely hardy porches or arbors, in which new environment it thrives also. i 
and usually comes out victorious in its struggle for existence. The The trumpet vine’s flowers are a rich and beautiful shade of 
trumpet vine is also known as the trumpet creeper. It is fond of (Continued on page 104) 
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COLORS FLOWERS: ORANGE-RED; DEEP YELLOW 
TO LEAVES: YELLOW-GREEN WITH BLUE-GREEN IN SHADOWS 
USE STEMS: YELLOW-GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF DEEP GREEN 
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A Diagnostic Test in Subtraction 


By HAROLD D. SYLVESTER 


HE test given below was pre- 
pared to aid teachers in diag- 
nosing subtraction difficulties 
of their pupils. Analysis of 
arithmetic papers of many 
different pupils showed two 
significant facts: first, that 
many failures in division are 
due to wrong subtraction, and second, that 
many mistakes in subtraction are due to the 
seven “naught” or “zero” difficulties. In 
preparing the test a careful study was made 

of such books as Thorndike’s Psychology o/ 
Arithmetic, Osburn’s Corrective Arithmetic, 
Wilson’s What Arithmetic Shall We Teach? 
and others. 

The twenty steps covered by the test are 
those which were shown by the study of the 
pupils’ papers to be the most difficult for pu- 
pils to grasp. Each step appears twice in 
the test. If a pupil fails only once on a 
given step, it may be through carelessness; 
if he fails twice, it is safe to assume that 
this step is giving him difficulty. 

Most of the one hundred subtraction facts 
are involved in the test. 

The test is adaptable whether the borrow- 
ing, the borrowing-carrying, or the additive 
method is used. For example: 

Step XVI 

460 

-192 





Borrowing method— 
Borrow 1 from 6 to.take 2 from 10. Bor- 
row 1 from 4 to take 9 from 15. Take 1 


from 3. 


Borrowing-carrying method— 

Take 2 from 10; then 9 becomes a 10 and 
we have 10 from 16. 
take 2 from 4. 
Additive method— 

2 and what make 0 (2 and what make 
10)? 10 and what make 6 (10 and what 
make 16)? 2 and what make 4? 

Although the test is not a time test, it has 
been found that third-grade pupils usually 
complete it in from 15 to 20 minutes, 
fourth-graders in 12 to 15 minutes, and 
fifth-graders in 10 minutes or less. 

A teacher whose pupils are having diffi- 
culty with division may find that the diffi- 
culty lies in subtraction processes. A study 
of her pupils’ work will enable her to ascer- 
tain whether this is so, and the use of this 
test will show her which particular subtrac- 
tion steps need emphasizing. 


The 1 becomes a 2; 


THE TEST 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
13 48 493 646 545 
-2 -28 - 35 -268 -108 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
926 98 46 x 26 
321 -79 -§ -4 = 7 


Superiniendent of Schools, Westford, Massachuseits 


(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 








535 920 115 800 19 
- 37 - 594 - 26 - 756 -7 
(16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 
45 9 13 90 163 
-9 -1 -8 -20 -139 





——_—_———>=——= cc 


(21) (22) (23) (24) (25) 
600 398 701 702 52 
-443 -182 -497 -306 -34 








(26) (27) (28) (29) (30) 
870 92 11 24 200 
-191 - 60 -2 -l1 -100 





(31) (32) (33) (34) (35) 
87 641 832 704 75 
-76 -638 -257 -209 -40 


(36) (37) (38) (39) (40) 














651 871 903 114 327 
- 23 -605 -197 .- 7 - 48 
ANSWERS 


The answers to the test are keyed. For 
example, the answer to Problem 1 is: 
(1) 
11 
(11) 
The arabic 1 in parenthesis refers to the 
number of the example. The numeral 11 
is the answer, and the roman numeral II 
refers to the step covered by that particular 
example. (Explanation of the steps, or proc- 
esses, with examples, will be found at the end 
of this article.) Thus, a pupil failing in Ex- 
ample 1 needs more teaching and drill in 
Step II. 


(1) (2) (3) 
11 20 458 
(II) (IV) (TX) 
(4) (5) (6) 
378 437 605 
(XIT1) (XIX) (V) 
(7) (8) (9) 
19 41 4 
(VIII) (IIT) (I) 
(10) (11) (12) 
19 498 326 
(VII) (X) (XVI) 
(13) (14) (15) 
89 44 12 
(XII) (XVII) (IT) 
(16) (17) (18) 
36 8 5 
(VII) (I), (VI) 
(19) (20) (21) 
70 24 157 


(XV) (XI) (XVII) 


(22) (23) © (24) 
216 204 396 
(V) (XVIII) (XX) 
(25) (26) (27) 
18 679 32 
(VIII) (XVI) (XIV) 
(28) (29) (30) 
9 23 100 
(VI) (III) (XV) 
(31) (32) (33) 
11 3 575 
(IV) (XI) (XIII) 
(34) (35) (36) 
495 35 628 
(XX) (XIV) (1X) 
(37) (38) (39) 
266 706 36 
(XIX) (XVIII) (XII) 
(40) 
279 
(X) 


PROCESSES OR STEPS 
I. In this step only those addition facts 
involving numbers smaller than 10 are 
used. 


8 7 9 6 
-4 -5 -6 -3 
II. The extended minuend 7. No borrow- 
ing or carrying. 
15 18 13 19 
-2 - 6 - 1 - 7% 


III. This step differs from Step II in 
that the extended minuend may be any num- 
ber. Instead of bringing down 1 every 
time, the child brings down any number, 
according to the minuend. 


75 63 49 82 


- 3 -2 - 6 - 1 


IV. Two-place subtrahend as well as two- 
place minuend. No borrowing or carry- 


ing. 
98 47 63 38 
-63 -34 -21 -17 


V. Three-place subtrahend and _three- 
place minuend. No borrowing or carrying. 


385 594 672 963 
-274 -372 -531 -642 








VI. The secondary combinations. These 
should be mastered before any steps involv- 
ing borrowing are undertaken. 


12 15 18 16 
-3 - 9 - 9 -7 


Continued on page 109) 
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Three Practical School Bags 


NE of Miss Barton’s primary pupils 

arrived at school one winter day 

very much distressed because she 

had dropped her reader in the damp 
snow. As Barbara, an older girl, was dry- 
ing the book, she said to Miss Barton, “I 
think we all need school bags. May we make 
them in our sewing class?” 

“Of course you may,” Miss Barton prom- 
ised. “Suppose we think of materials suit- 
able for school bags and make a report on 
Monday. Those who are in town Saturday 
may see school bags in the shops. If so, will 
you bring samples of the materials from 
which these bags are made?” 


SELECTING THE MATERIALS 


The following Monday the pupils brought 
to school samples of denim, gingham, bur- 
lap, java canvas, and oilcloth. Each sample 
was marked with the price and the width of 
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A Gingham Bag Decorated with a Simple Border 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


the material. Several pupils brought needle- 
work magazines which showed different 
stitches applied to shopping bags. Some- 
one suggested that the simplest designs in 
the magazines might be adapted to school 
bags. 

After much discussion it was decided that 
the primary pupils should use gingham, 
woven in 14-inch squares. A design to be 
made with a rather heavy embroidery thread 
would decorate the top of the bag. 

The older girls, some of whom had given 
java canvas as their choice of material, de- 
cided to use dark brown burlap. They all 
agreed that canvas would make a more 
beautiful bag than burlap, but it would cost 
more. Then, too, since canvas is light in 
color it would be more easily soiled than 
dark-toned burlap. They bought a thin, 
soft quality of burlap so that the seams and 
hems of the bag would not be too thick. 

One of the older boys said, “If 1 could 
stitch my bag on a sewing machine, I think 
I could make a black oilcloth bag like one | 
a store. I brought one sample of 
smooth oilcloth and one that has a rough 
surface. Some of the oilcloth seemed too 
thin, and one piece was so heavy that it 
would be hard to stitch.” 

“Il am very glad that you thought things 
out so carefully,” said Miss Barton. “How 
many of you older boys would like to try 
making an oilcloth school bag?” she asked. 

The vote, which was in the affirmative, 
was unanimous. 

“Oilcloth is the only material that would 
suit me,” commented John, “because I never 
use an umbrella.” 

“Now that we have decided upon the 
materials to be used,” Miss Barton said, 
“you may each make a paper pattern for 
your bag, and bring it to school to-morrow.” 

After the children had selected from their 


saw in 


patterns the best one for each of the three 
bags, they estimated the amount of materia! 
required. The gingham for the primary 
children’s bags would be about 31 inches 
wide, and each bag required 13 inches. 
There were samples of blue and white, pink 
and white, yellow and white, and green and 
white checked gingham, and each pupil 
chose the color he preferred. An older pu- 
pil kept a record of the colors selected, es- 
timated the amount of gingham and the 
embroidery thread needed, and went with a 
committee of the primary children to pur- 
chase the materials. 

The burlap bag required a piece 32 by 14 
inches. Since burlap is 36 inches wide, 14 
inches of cloth was sufficient for each bag. 
No. 5 D. M. C. embroidery thread, in the 
colors selected by each girl, was also needed. 
A committee purchased the materials. 


Continued on page 10 
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An Oilcloth Bag Bound with Braid 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ALAD is an important part of the meal 
at this season, especially if no other 
fresh fruit or vegetable has been in- 
cluded in the menu. The salad must 
be pleasing in appearance as well as in taste. 
Salad greens are usually cheap enough so 
that they may be purchased by everyone. 
Those most used are lettuce, 
romaine, and chicory. All of these plants 
have green leaves, many of which are often 


commonly 


wasted because some people prefer the ap- 
pearance of the inside bleached leaves. The 
green leaves should be used with the lighter 
ones, for it is the green leaves that contain 
vitamine A, a necessity for growth. 

The lettuce or other salad leaves should 
be clean and crisp, and they should be placed 
on the plate in the form of a tall cup or 
bowl. On the leaves place any combination 
of fruit or vegetables that you wish to serve. 
Often the best-tasting salads are made by 
combining a little of a number of different 
foods and adding the right kind of salad 
which French dressing, 
mayonnaise, or boiled dressing. This not 
only makes a good salad but it also utilizes 
bits of food that otherwise might be wasted. 
Every child should be taught that it is wrong 
to waste food. 

The following are some suggestions for 
salads that are inexpensive enough to be 
used for the school lunch: 

Lettuce or romaine with French dressing. 

Lettuce, cold boiled potato, celery, a little 
onion, mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 

Lettuce, cold boiled potato, boiled carrot, 
onion, mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 

Lettuce, cooked macaroni, celery, onion, 
green pepper, mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 


dressing, may be 
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Succotash 
Rolls or Sandwiches 


Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Milk Or Cocoa 


— ee. 


Salmon Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Canned Pineapple 


Milk or Cocoa 




















Lettuce, canned asparagus tips, pimiento, 
French dressing. 

Lettuce, canned salmon, celery, mayon- 
naise. 

Lettuce, canned peas, celery, nuts, French 
dressing. 

Lettuce, grated 
French dressing. 

Lettuce, celery, canned peas, canned beets, 
onion, mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 

Lettuce, apple, celery, nuts or raisins, 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 

Lettuce, canned pineapple, celery, mayon- 
naise or boiled dressing. 

Lettuce, canned pineapple, shredded cab- 
bage, pimiento, mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing. 

Lettuce, banana, chopped peanuts, mayon- 
naise or boiled dressing. 


raw carrots, raisins, 


Lettuce, canned pear, cottage cheese, nuts, 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 

Lettuce, canned pineapple, cottage cheese, 
mayonnaise. 

Lettuce, canned peach, canned 
French dressing or mayonnaise. 

Lettuce, cooked prunes stuffed with cot- 
tage cheese and nuts, mayonnaise. 

Lettuce, dates stuffed with cottage cheese, 
mayonnaise. 
Lettuce, 
mayonnaise. 

The flavor of vegetable salads may often 
be improved by adding a little onion. Cut 
the onion very fine or use only the juice. 
Do not make onion the predominating taste 
of any salad unless you wish an onion salad. 
Do not put French dressing on lettuce until 
you are ready to serve it, as the dressing 
wilts the lettuce. 


pear, 


canned apricots, celery, nuts, 


SUCCOTASH 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
3 No. 2% cans corn 
2 No. 2% cans lima beans 
1 cup butter 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 
five-quart saucepan 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 


Open the cans of corn and lima beans, 
pour them into a saucepan, and let them 
stand for an hour or more. Add the butter, 
sugar, salt, and pepper. Cook the mixture 
five minutes after it begins to boil, stirring 
to prevent its sticking to the bottom of the 
pan. Taste; add more salt if needed. 


Sticep ORANGES AND BANANAS 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 
Recipe 


10 large oranges 
10 large bananas 
% cup sugar 


Utensils Needed 

1 paring knife 

1 large bowl 

1 measuring cup 

Peel the oranges with a sharp knife, being 
careful to remove all of the white with th 
skins. Cut the sections of the oranges from 
the membrane, and squeeze the membrane 
to extract all of the juice. Slice the oranges. 
Peel the bananas, scrape them to remove the 
outer layer, slice them and combine with the 
oranges. Add the sugar and let the fruit 
stand covered in a cool place for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. The bananas will not discolor 
if they are protected from the air by the 
oranges. 


SALMON Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Re cipe 

% cups butter 

% cups flour 

tablespoon salt 

§ teaspoon pepper 

quarts milk 

No. 2 cans salmon 


Utensils Needed 


1 
l 
l 
1 
5 
2 


tablespoon 
measuring cup 
six-quart double boiler 
teaspoon 
can opener 

wl 
strainer or sieve 

Melt the butter in a double boiler, add the 
flour, salt, and pepper, and stir. Add th 
milk gradually, at first stirring to keep the 
mixture smooth. Cook this sauce until it has 
thickened a little and does not taste of flour. 
While the sauce is cooking, open the cans of 
salmon and drain off the oil. Pick the skin 
and bones from the salmon and force it 
through a strainer. Add the salmon to the 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Italian Macaroni 


Whole Wheat Rolls 

Buttered Cabbage 
Orange and Date Salad 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
Mik 
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SEE YELLOWSTONE = ZION = BRYCE = GRAND CANYON 


Four ot our 
greatest National Parks 
in one low cost tour 





























An endless array of fascinating sights— 
easily the greatest combination of natural 
phenomena and scenic grandeur to be seen 
in two weeks’ time anywhere! In these fa- 
mous wonderlands nature reveals her most 
mysterious, most colorful and most sublime 
moods! And here is presented for the first 
time our Newest National Park, Bryce Can- 
yon, Utah. Mountains, of course! Canyons 
such as can be found nowhere else on 
earth! Beautiful forests alive with friendly 
wild animals! Countless varieties of wild 
flowers! Roaring Geysers! Great Salt Lake! 


A combination rail and motor tour planned 
so that literally every moment holds some- 
thing new and thrilling. It’s an exclusive 
Union Pacific offering and can be made 
independently or by All-Expense Escorted 
tours with interesting people as compan- 
ions. But you’ve heard only the beginning. 
The low cost will surprise you. Mail coupon 
for illustrated booklets and details. 


~~ 


ee 





ie, 


Temple of Osiris—Bryce National Park Grand Canyon from Grand Canyon Lodge 





Creat White Throne— Zion National Park 


Ww . Ww 
General Passenger Agerft, Dept. 300, 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information including cost, and booklet: 











D Zien-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks 2) Yellowstone 

© Pacific Northwest and Alaska © California LJ Dude Ranches 

© Colorado 0D Escorted All-Expense Tours 0D Hawaii T H ms oO Vv E R L A ~ D R oO U T = 
aS ee Street... 


TO ALL THE WEST 
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BEVERAGES and 
RELATION # CHILD H 


SY EVEN Health Lessons are 
Leh being published in Normal 

5? Instructor and Primary 
| Plans by the makers of 
A Hires Root Beer to further 
a knowledge among teachers and parents 
of Beverages and Their Relation to 
Child Health. $3,000 in 150 cash prizes 
is offered for the best letters on the sub- 
ject. “How I Used the Hires Health Les- 
sons and Samples in My School.” This 
may be based on all seven lessons or on 
any part or parts of them you choose. If 
you have not entered this contest do so at 
once by mailing the coupon below. 







a 


f ir ipils 
Send us the names and addresses of the parents of 
your pupils and we will send you FREE two copies 
of this beautifully colored 26 x 13 inch Pleasants 
Finder Map of the World. Award these maps to 
the boy and girl who keep their charts carefully and 
observe all the health rules. 


Daily Drinking Chart 


With your hectograph or free hand, have your pu- 
pils outline on a piece of cardboard the drinking 
glass below, showing it nearly brimful of Black 
Cow. Cut the glass from the cardboard and make a 
hole in the top for hanging on the wall at home 
where each pupil should faithfully keep his record 
of healthful drinking—four glasses of water or 
Hires Root Beer and four of Black Cow or milk 
daily. Weigh at the beginning and end of the 
month. Award colored stars at end of each week 
and a gold star to those who show gain at end of 
month. You will be pleased with results. 





Numberef | Number of 


fF | Glasses of 


Number of 
Glasses of 
Water 


Day of 
Month 


Wuliad)s 


L + ws Mile 
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HIRES HEALTH LESSON NO. 4 


Off to CUBA 


Cuba is an interesting, beautiful island republic, 
and rightly called “Queen of the Antilles” (West 
Indies.) It is long, narrow and curving, its length 
being about equal to the distance from New York 
to Chicago. The irregular coastline provides many 
fine harbors, chief of which is the beautiful capital, 
Havana. (Population 562,000). The land is mostly 
low, with some mountains. 


Suppose we motored along the new trans-island 
highway, what would we see? Being in a tropical 
climate with abundant rainfall, we would see great 
forests of valuable wood, mahogany, ebony, etc. We 
would pass great plantations of pineapples, bananas, 
and other fruits. For miles, fields of tobacco, many 
covered with cheesecloth to protect them from the 
sun would greet our eyes. Still greater in extent 
would be the sugar plantations representing Cuba’s 
greatest industry. We would see other things grow- 
ing as well—cereals, cotton, coffee and market veg- 
etables. In addition, we would see great iron mines. 


The people along the way would be mostly of Span- 
ish descent, the remainder negroes or foreign born 
However, if we 


whites, and very often ignorant. 
met a graduate of Havana 
University, he could tell us 
much of Cuba’s history. 
He would tell us that Cuba 
was discovered in 1492 by 
Columbus, and later settled 
by the Spaniards, whose 
cruel rule stirred many re- 
volts and led in 1898 to in- 
tervention by the United 
States and war on Spain 
after the blowing up of the 
battleship Maine at Ha- 
vana. After the war, in 1902, 
Cuba became a_ republic. 


Every time you drink 
Hires you must think of 
this beautiful island, for 
each year we get from it 
10,000 tons of gleaming 
white sugar refined from 
sugar cane grown on the 
Hires 20,000 acre planta- 
tion. Here Hires gives 
careful attention to the 
production of the sugar 
just to make the most 
healthful drink for you. 














Geography Scrap Books 


Making scrap books is a great aid in stimulating 
interest in Geography. Collect from magazines pic- 
tures and short articles of interest on countries 
studied. Make or purchase inexpensive notebooks 
and have your pupils paste the pictures and articles 
in the notebooks at opportune times. Add the best 
notebooks to your Hires Contest display material. 


How to Make a Hectograph 


A Hectograph saves much time and labor. With i: 
copies of charts, pictures, recipes, lessons, questions, 
tests, programs, etc., may be quickly and easily 
made by you or your pupils. If you do not have a 
hectograph it is an easy and inexpensive matter to 
make one yourself. Directions are as follows: 

In a pint of cold water dissolve 4 ounces of gelatin, ob- 
tainable at any drugstore. Add one pint of glycerin. 
Put this on the stove in a double boiler (so that it will 
not burn) and when the mixture comes to a boil, pour it 
into a shallow pan about 10 x 12 inches in size. After 
pouring your mixture into the pan set it in a level place 
to cool making sure that the surface is perfectly smooth 
and free from bubbles or holes. If, when cold, the 
mixture is too hard, melt it again and add a little 
glycerin; if too soft, more gelatin is needed. If the 
surface ever becomes rough and discolored, place the 
hectograph in a pan of hot water on the stove and melt 
the contents. Set it away to cool and it will be renewed. 





TIMULATING drinks such as tea, coffee, 
and the like, have no place in the child’s 
diet. They contain no growth or energy- 
producing elements but instead exhaust 
the nervous system, dull the appetite, and 
crowd out of the diet milk, Black Cow and other 
nourishing drinks that make children healthy. 


Many teachers and mothers do not realize that 
a large number of “no appetite” cases in children 
are due to the effects of tea, coffee, and other 
stimulating drinks. In a study of mal-nourished 
children 85% were found to be using such drinks. 
Coffee contains caffeine and tea contains theine. 
Both are harmful drugs. The caffeine in coffee 
stimulates bodily activity but contributes no en- 
ergy producing food. The theine in tea has a 
coagulating effect on food in the stomach causing 
impaired digestion and constipation. 


If you find that your pupils do not sleep or rest 
well, ban from their diets these harmful drinks 
and advise their parents to give them, just before 
bedtime, milk or warm milk flavored with Hires 
Root Beer Extract. This will promote sound and 


Black Cow for the M 


On cold, wintry mornings at 10:30 most children 
need a warm beverage. It is easily prepared and 
served and the cost is trifling. Its beneficial ef- 
fects have made it a permanent part of the daily 
routine in schools throughout the nation. In but 
a short time after beginning the mid-morning 
bevera underweight children start to gain, 
minds _ more responsive, nervousness dis- 
appears and dispositions are sweeter. 


If your pupils have not tried Black Cow for the 
mid-morning feeding, fill out the coupon below 
and we will send you FREE enough Hires Root 
Beer Extract to make Black Cow for every pupil. 
(Mix one teaspoonful of Hires Root Beer Extract 










O* her way home from school Betty stopped at 
the soda fountain. 
“A glass of Hires Root Beer, please,” she said 
“That’s my order, too!” rang out a cheery voice 
behind her, and as Betty, surprised, spun round 
on her stool, Superintendent Grant slid into place 


beside her. 
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Pupils to 
ful Drinks 


stful sleep and allow the little bodies to build 
» the strength needed for the next busy day at 
hool. 


he Daily Drinking Chart shown at the left is a 
od device for promoting the use of healthful 
‘inks and arousing the competitive spirit. The 
licious flavor of Hires Root Beer and Black 
ow makes it easy to wean children from coffee, 
a, and similar stimulating drinks. In fact, 
ires Root Beer Extract is unique. There is 
‘thing like it among its imitators because the 
ires product, made from vegetable roots, herbs 
nd berries (high in vitamin content) can be 
srved hot instead of tea and coffee. Imitations 
f the Hires product and cheap drinks cannot 
and the heat test because they contain artificial 
loring matter, acids and other ingredients which 
1ange chemically when heat is applied. 


ires is inexpensive. One 30 cent bottle of Hires 
oot Beer Extract contains 20 teaspoonfuls. One 
aspoonful in a quart of milk with sugar makes 
yur generous cups of soothing, warm and nutri- 
ous Black Cow—80 cups to one bottle of extract. 


d-Morning Feeding 


ith two tablespoonfuls of sugar and stir into 
ne quart of milk, either hot or cold, as pre- 
‘rred.) Larger or smaller quantities are made 
. the same proportion. 
Imost invariably children 
ho do not like milk will 
rink Black Cow with zest. 
or mal-nourished chil- 
ren one extra glass of 
lack Cow before retiring 
romotes restful sleep 
nd brings about a gain 
1 weight if followed reg- 
larly. 


ES GOODNESS] 


the Fountain 


‘Well, Betty,” he remarked, “I see that our 
‘tes are much alike. I found out about Hires a 
ig time ago, and it’s still my favorite. I'm a 
atty good customer, don’t you think so Jimmy?” 
Jimmy, the popular soda dispenser, grinned 
he pied two brimming glasses on the mar- 
, counter. “You sure are, Mr. Grant,” he 
replied, “and there are plenty more like you. 
Hires has been a favorite ever since I can re- 
member, and I know it was an old stand-by 
long Jefore that. Why, the boss showed me 
the books his father kept when he started this 
store, and Hires was a part of the stock then.” 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Project With 
a New Appeal 


AIL the coupon below and Hires will 
M send you, FREE, enough Hires Extract 
to make Root Beer for all of your pupils. 
Let them make the Root Beer in the class room. 
Their interest and enthusiasm will be at a high 


pitch. Then introduce this interesting project 
covering: 
GEOGRAPHY. Tell the children that to 


gather the ingredients for Hires Extract re- 

quires a trip around the world for it contains: 

Licorice from Spain and Russia: Yerba Mate 
from Brazil; Honduras Sarsaparilia from Hon- 
duras; American Sarsaparilla, Spikenard, Sassafrass 
and Pipsissewa from the United States; Chir- 
retta from India; Dog Grass from Germany; Juni- 
per Berries from Italy; Ginger from Jamaica, 
Africa and China; Sugar from Cuba; Vanilla 
from Mexico; Hops from Northwestern United 
States; Wintergreen from North Carolina; and 
Birch Bark from New England. 


TRANSPORTATION. Have pupils look up all 

the different (and often quaint) methods of trans- 

portation required to bring these ingredients to the 
ires plant in Philadelphia. 


ARITHMETIC. Compute the distances each in- 
gredient must travel, cost of transportation, time 
required for trips by steamships, etc. 

READING. Much reading will be required for 
pupils to familiarize themselves with each country, 
the properties of each ingredient and the methods of 
producing them. 
ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION AND 
WRITING. As- 
sign a country or 
an ingredient as a 
subject for an ex- 
ercise in descrip- 
tion or exposition. 
Or, each pupil 
could imagine him- 
self a representa- 
tive of the Hires 
Company visiting 
the various coun- 
tries to purchase 
Hires ingredients, 
and write a narrative of his experiences. Another 
good subject could be: “Why Hires Root Beer and 
Black Cow or Hires Milk Shake Are Good For Me.” 
Save the best compositions to submit to the Hires 
Company for the $3,000 Prize Contest. 

U. S. HISTORY. Philadelphia is the home of 
Hires. Let pupils tell of Philadelphia’s place in U. 
S. History. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Let pupils prepare dishes 
from the Hires recipes given in last month’s Hires 
Health Lesson. Urge them to develop new recipes 
or vary old ones for pastries, puddings, candies, 
desserts, etc., using Hires Root Beer Extract as an 
ingredient. Also have each pupil start a recipe 
book, recording carefully the recipes they like best. 
Save the recipes and recipe books to submit in the 
$3,000 Prize Contest. 


How to Make Hires Root Beer 


Over 4 pounds of sugar, pour the contents of a full 
sized bottle of Hires Root Beer Extract and mix 
thoroughly. Dissolve the mixture in 5 gallons of 
luke-warm water. In a cup of luke-warm water, 
dissolve % cake of Fleischman’s Yeast (or 3 cakes 
of Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast in a pint of luke- 
warm water). Stir we!l and strain through cheese- 
cloth. Add the dissolved yeast to the mixture and 
stir well. Bottle air-tight in bottles or seal in fruit 
jars and stand in a warm place for 4 days to be- 
come effervescent. This recipe makes 80 glasses of 
delicious Hires Root Beer. Use the same propor- 
tions for making larger or smaller quantities. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 











$3000 in 


150 Cash Prizes 


for Teachers 
and Schools 


To the Teacher 
Ist Prize. To her School 


Priz To the Teacher..... 
2nd ” To her School..... 





: To the Teacher........ 10 
3rd Prize. jn, her School... 40 
: To the Teacher........ 60 
4th Prize. To her School........... 20 


10 Prizes of $20 
12 Prizes of $15 
20 Prizes of $10 
100 Prizes of $5 


150 PRIZES TOTALING........53000 


Enter 
Now! 


4 Months 
Left! 








Mail the Coupon Now 
for Full Information 


It Is Not Too Late to Enter 
the Contest 


Just filling out and mailing the cou- 
pon below is sufficient to enter the 
contest and you have ample time to 
prepare material of prize-winning merit. 





The Charles E. Hires Company, 


lease send me a free reprint of th: 


201 So. 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


59 


‘ 
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redients, and make Hires just naturally 3. What is a healthful and economical beverage to 


IO Without cost also send me enough Hires Root Beer 
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good In a way that a chemical combination drink instead of tea or coffee? 
ild never equal.” 4. How is Cuba governed? What is the Capital? | Extract for classroom work. I have pupils. 
There's one other feature that makes 


5. Where is Cuba? Name Products and Industries. 

6. What is an excellent drink for the mid-morning 
feeding? 

7. What hot drink allows children to sleep soundly 
and rest well? 


people like it,” said Jimmy with a twinkle in 
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This method 


makes Oral Hygiene a game 


Try this joyful way of teaching chil- 
dren the habit that safeguards natural 
beauty in teeth. 


Oral Hygiene ... how often you've wished that 
you could find a way to make children like it... 
to make them feel that cleaning teeth is not a mere 
duty—but a pleasure! 


Well, here is a pleasant, easy way to do so. Just 
mail the coupon below and we will send you, free, 
the complete Colgate method of stimulating in- 
terest in this subject. 


Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic about it. 
For it makes oral hygiene easier to teach . .. makes 
the lessons easier to learn ... makes the pupils 
more attentive. It offers one of the most subtle, yet 
effective ways known of instilling the clean teeth 
idea in children. 


Makes tooth-brushing a game 


Among the free helps we send you is a supply of 
Colgate’s Clean Teeth Charts. You distribute these 
charts—one to each child. The child takes the chart 
home and hangs it on the wall as a constant re- 
minder to brush his teeth daily. Every time he 
brushes his teeth, morning and night, the chart is 
checked. 


And here is where the game comes in. In order 
to stimulate greater zeal, the chart holds out a 
promise of a reward for the child whose chart 
shows he has brushed his teeth twice a day, miss- 
ing not more than ten brushings during six weeks. 


This reward is sent to the child by us after you 
have endorsed the chart and is of great interest 
and delight to all children. 


Knowing child minds as you do, you can imagine 
what an incentive this is to most pupils. They form 
the tooth-brushing habit gladly. Cleaning teeth 
becomes play, not a duty. And when the first child 
receives his reward, the others will be consumed 
with a desire to earn the award, too. 


The “Dental Lesson” included 


To help you in your talks on Oral Hygiene, we 
send you also the valuable “Dental Lesson.” This 
book contains a brief yet surprisingly complete 
course in Oral Hygiene for primary grades. In 
simple, graphic language, through engaging ques- 
tions, by means of tooth-brush drills, the “Dental 
Lesson” turns classroom boredom into interest — 
turns duty into play. 


Tube of Colgate’s, too 


A supply of trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream 
for every member of the class is included with 


every package of classroom helps. That starts each 
child on the right path in safeguarding the health 
and beauty of the teeth .. . for the free tubes give 
you an opportunity to actually demonstrate to the 
class the vital importance of cleaning teeth reg- 
ularly. 

Colgate’s, as you very likely know, was made as 
dentists urged. They said that the only function 
of a dentifrice was to clean. For clean teeth are 
likely to be healthy teeth. And healthy teeth are 
likely to be pretty teeth. 


So we made Colgate’s to do just one job—to clean 
teeth scrupulously! 


Colgate’s contains the most effective of all cleans- 
ing agents—in a special mild, pure form ... com- 


bined with calcium carbonate and aromatic oils. 


As children brush Colgate’s upon their teeth the 
cleansing agent forms a bubbling, sparkling foam. 
This cleansing foam penetrates between the teeth, 
reaches inaccessible surfaces, purifies and stimu- 


lates the gums... the entire mouth! 


And carried by this searching, foaming wave, the 
fine calcium carbonate powder helps to clean away 
mucin and food deposits .. . polishes tooth enam- 
eltoshining smoothness. . . sweetens all the mouth 
surfaces ... promotes health and vigor in teeth 
and gums. 








A Souvenir Package for YOU 
with the Classroom Outfit FREE 


Just mail the coupon at the right and the entire 
Coigate supply of teaching helps will be sent to 
you—together with a souvenir for you for your 
trouble. Use these helps and see how delightful 
Oral Hygiene becomes to you and to your class. 
Don’t wait—send off the coupon now. 








Please send me, free of charge, an assortment of Oral Hy- 
giene Classroom helps (including Clean Teeth Charts) 


CaP Geet) nnccceccececses-e gia, Geaba...ccacce 
Name ...... eenmtpnmnmnemaieninearatit pececcacecacccescnwetans 
Sehool ....... _ peencoccccccecconcesase 


Home Address aointnlicintatetnaiianetnintendriatiinmnenineingibiennntit 


City State. 
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Colgate, Dept. B 1809—595 Fifth Avenue, New York 7 
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Here and There with Nature 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


The Mourning Cloak Butterfly 
EE the big black butterfly. His wings 
have a yellow border. How early he is! 
The snow has not all melted. He slept in 
the woods all winter. At last he got so hun- 
gry that he woke up. He smelled a sweet 
odor. “The sap is running,” he thought. 
Away he flew until he came to a maple-sugar 
camp. The men were collecting the sap in 
buckets. 
The butterfly flew to a tree and drank and 
drank of the The Mourning 
Cloak butterfly is very fond of the sap of 


sweet 


sap. 


trees. Often during the winter the woods- 
men cut down the trees and leave the stumps 
standing. The sap sometimes flows out of 
these stumps in early spring. Then the 
Mourning Cloak butterfly has plenty to 
drink. 

When the flowers come, the Mourning 


Cloak butterfly drinks the nectar concealed 
in the flower cups. All summer long he 
feasts on the nectar. When the flowers die, 
he goes to sleep in a cozy corner in the 
woods, where the winter birds cannot find 
him. If the birds find him they will eat him, 


for birds like most of the butterflies. 
butterfly 


The Mourning Cloak tells us 











that spring is coming. He is often awake 
before the first migrating birds arrive. 
Watch for him this spring and summer. 
You may be able to catch him. 


The Sun’s Family 


O YOU know that the sun has a large 
family? The eight largest members 

of his family are the planets. They are 
named after Roman gods and goddesses. 

Jupiter, the largest, can be seen during 
the evening in the fall of the year. It looks 
like a brilliant star, but it is not a star at all. 
A star is a burning body like our sun. Jupi- 
ter looks like a star because it reflects sun- 
light to the earth. This planet is too far 
away for us to discover much about it, but 
its moons are easily seen through a telescope. 
The earth has only one moon, but Jupiter 
has nine. Galileo, the Italian scientist who 
invented the telescope, was the first person 
to see any of Jupiter’s moons. If you wish 
to see the four moons that Galileo discov- 
ered, take an opera glass and look for them 
the next time Jupiter is visible. 

The planet Mars, a near neighbor of the 
earth, was named after the god of war be- 
cause it has such a fiery red light. 


By LINA M. JOHNS 


Venus is the planet nearest the earth. It 
has a beautiful silvery light, and is the 
brightest and most conspicuous of all the 
planets. It was named after the goddess of 


love and beauty. 
Saturn has three bright rings of 
It also has ten moons. 


light 
around it. 





Uranus and Neptune are the planets far- 
ihest from the earth. The smallest of the 
eight large planets is Mercury. 

Besides these eight large planets there are 
a number of smaller ones, which are known 
The largest of the asteroids is 
only five hundred miles in diameter. 

Occasionally the sun’s family entertains 
comets, heavenly bodies moving in very 
large orbits which take them far out beyond 
the space occupied by the sun’s family. It 
takes many years for a comet to make a 
revolution. Halley’s comet is visible to the 
earth only once in seventy-five years. 

On the table before me is another guest 
of the sun’s family. It is a hard, reddish- 
brown stone about five inches in diameter. 
It is spherical and looks as if it had once 
been very hot and then had cooled. A farm- 
er found it in his field in South Dakota. 
This piece of stone is called a meteorite. It 
was once a body falling rapidly through 
space. As it came into the earth’s atmos- 
phere, the friction against the air made it 
hot and it gave off light. Meteorites, like 
meteors, are sometimes called shooting 
stars. One of the largest meteorites in the 
world is in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City. It was brought from 
Greenland by the late Admiral Peary. It 
weighs one hundred tons. 


as asteroids. 


The Skunk Cabbage’s Hood 


ID you ever see the skunk cabbage? 

It lives down in the swamp. It sleeps 

all winter under the snow and ice. It is 

small and shrunken in cold weather but on 

the first warm spring day, it begins to 

stretch. In a few days its purple-brown 
hood appears above the ground. 

It wears its hood during the early spring 

days to keep the cold winds away from the 

















HOWARD 


golden flowers inside the hood. 
too. 


It is tricky 
The hood looks perfectly harmless, but 
it is really a device to attract flies. The 
skunk cabbage pretends that it has some de- 
cayed meat that the flies like. When flies go 
into the hood in search of food, they get 
covered with a yellow powder which they 
carry to other hoods near by. This is the 
way the plant’s pollen is carried around. 
The skunk cabbage’s hood smells so much 
like a skunk that that is undoubtedly the 
reason why people have named it the “skunk 
cabbage.” 

You probably wonder why this plant 
should be called a cabbage. If you go into 
the swamp in the summer you will see many 
large plants that look like cabbages. In 
summer the skunk cabbage is only a huge 
green cabbage head, growing in swampy 
and marshy places. 


Pussy Willow’s Fur Coat 
H, THERE is Mrs. Pussy Willow! She 
is still wearing her winter coat of gray 
fur. Do you know why? It is to keep he: 
flower buds from drying up. In the spring 
the sun shines very hot on some days. If 
Mrs. Pussy Willow did not have a fur coat, 
too much water would evaporate from her 
flower buds. The fur coat also helps to keep 








bd & 


Jack Frost away. If the flower buds thaw 
on warm days and freeze again at night, 
their tender little cells will break and never 
heal. 

Look, here is Mr. Pussy Willow, too! He 
is all covered with fine yellow dust. The 
dust is called pollen. Most flowers make 
pollen. Mr. Pussy Willow’s gray fur coat 
changes to a beautiful yellow in early 
spring. At the same time, Mrs. Pussy 
Willow gets a new green coat. Both look 
very handsome in their bright, new spring 
colors. 

Here comes the March wind. Watch 
him blow Mr. Pussy Willow’s yellow coat all 
to pieces. Some of the fragments may drop 
on Mrs. Pussy Willow’s green coat. When 
they do, a wonderful thing happens. Mrs. 
Pussy Willow’s flowers all change to seeds. 
Did you ever see the seeds of the willow tree? 
Look for them in the spring. You will find 
them in Mrs. Pussy Willow’s catkin. 

Do you know what a catkin is? The name 
was given to the willow tree’s flower cluster 
because it makes one think of the soft, gray 
fur of a cat. 
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The Platoon Schools of St. Paul 


N HIS interesting monograph entitled 
“Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon 
Plan,” one of the reports of the Sur- 
vey Committee of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, Mr. S. O. Hartwell, Superintendent 
of the St. Paul schools, designates the plan 
‘a form of school administration in which 
the children divided into two groups 
made up of an equal number of classes.” 
While group, which we shall call 
Group A, is engaged in regular work, as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, language, and 


are 


one 


so on, in regular classrooms, the other, 
which we shall call Group B, is engaged in 
special work in special classrooms. The 
special work comprises literature, music, 


art, library, gymnasium, manual training, 
domestic art, and supervised play on the 
playground. 

In the St. Paul schools Group A remains 
with the same teacher, doing regular work 
three forty-minute periods during the morn- 
ing session, and Group B passes from one 
special room to another, doing special work 
for the same three periods. Since the fore- 
begins at 8:40, these three 
periods terminate at 10: 40, when a general 
change is made. Group A then passes to the 
special rooms for special work, and Group B 
to the rooms for regular work. 
Since the forenoon session ends at 12 o’clock, 
there are but two forty-minute periods re- 
maining in the morning session. 

At 1:50, when the afternoon session be- 
gins, Group B returns to the regular class- 
rooms for two more periods of regular work, 
and Group A to the special rooms for the 
same two periods. At 2: 50 another general 
change of classes is made. 
Group A passes to the fourth 
period of regular work in 
the regular classrooms, and 
Group B to the fourth 
period of special work in 
the special classrooms. 

Mr. Hartwell sets forth 
the chief merits of the plan 
as: 

1. Better instruction and 
improved results in special 
branches. 

2. The 


noon session 


regular 


filling of impor- 
tant gaps in the present 
curriculum without the in- 
crease in cost that often ac- 
companies such additions. 

3. A more constant use of 
the whole school building, 
and an especially increased 
use of facilities usually con- 
sidered “extras,” such as 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
manua! training rooms, and 
so on, 

4. A larger enrollment 
within the same building. 

In 1918 there were in St. 


bird houses, a few of which are shown. 


By JEAN L. GOWDY 


Paul the usual conditions prevailing in 
rapidly growing cities: overcrowded schools 
and insufficient funds to properly house the 
children. In the most congested districts 
platoon schools were established. There 
are now twenty-three of these schools in the 
city, which numbers more than three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. In 1926 these 
twenty-three comfortably housed 
and properly cared for 55 per cent of the 
children enrolled in the public schools in 
Grades 1 to 6. 

It has been the policy to ask no teacher to 
teach in one of these schools who did not 
approve of the plan, and it was further 
agreed to transfer any teacher who, after a 
trial of six months, wished to return to the 
non-platoon plan. Each of several princi- 
pals has stated that no teacher in her build- 
ing has asked for a transfer. 


schools 


Let us see how the platoon plan may re- 
lieve the overcrowding in the schools with- 
out the expense of constructing additions to 
the buildings in use. We shall consider in- 
stalling the plan in a fourteen-room build- 
ing to give it the capacity of a sixteen-room 
platoon building having the needed special 
rooms. To begin with, we have fourteen 
(not counting the kindergarten 
room, which is not included in the platoon 
plan), a gymnasium and auditorium com- 
bined, a manual training room, and a do- 
mestic art and industrial room combined. 

If the gymnasium can be partitioned to 
make two rooms, as many of the gymna- 
siums in the St. Paul schools have 
there will then be fourteen classrooms and 
two gymnasiums ready for use. (The audi- 


classrooms 


been, 





A Literature Room in One of the Platoon Schools 


The picture was taken last spring just after the classes had been studying bird literature. 
Eight groups of children, from the first to the third grade, work in this room at different 
times during the day, and every child in each of the groups contributed to the collection of 
Some of the children made their bird houses unaided. 


torium work can be carried on in the litera- 
ture room.) If we convert six of the class- 
rooms into such special rooms as seem to be 
of greatest need, as, two literature, two 
music and art, and two study rooms, then 
we shall have eight special rooms, counting 
the two gymnasiums, and eight classrooms. 
We may therefore enroll two more classes, 
thus making a fourteen-room building into 
a building of sixteen-room capacity. 

Since there will be two platoons, upper 
(Grades 4 to 6) and lower (Grades 1 to 3), 
working at the same time, there must be 
eight regular classroom teachers and eight 
special teachers besides the manual train- 
ing and domestic art teachers, who spend 
but six hours a week in the building (in the 
fifth and sixth grades), working in other 
buildings at other times. 

Each class has its own home room, i: 
which it assembles at 8:40 each morning, 
and from which it is dismissed at the clos« 
of each Half of the classes will 
necessarily special hom 
rooms. To better understand the plan in 
daily use, we shall follow the 1A class, lower 
platoon, throughout a day, beginning with 
its home room. In this room the class re- 
mains three forty-minute periods doing 
regular work with the regular teacher. At 
10: 40, the time of the general change, the 
pupils of this class pass to the music and art 
room, the work alternating each day. From 
this room they pass at 11: 30 to the gymna 
sium, where there are exercises, games on 
the playground, or hygiene, as the teacher 
may decide. At 12 o’clock they pass back to 
the home room for noon dismissal. 

At 1:30 these _ pupils 
again assemble in the home 
room for enrollment, after 
which they pass to the liter- 
ature room, and at 2:10 to 
the study room, where they 
have the regular spelling 
and any work in which the 
regular teacher has reported 
need of drill or extra help. 
At 2:50 they pass back to 
the home room for the 
fourth period of their reg- 
ular work. 

In the upper platoon 
(Grades 4 to 6) let us fol- 
low the 6B, a class which 
has a_ special room—the 
literature room—as __its 
home room. After the en 
rollment is taken, these pu- 
pils have supplementar) 
reading, dramatization, li- 
brary guidance, or story- 
telling. At 9:20 they pass 
to the study room, where 
perhaps they work on some 
problem and where they 

(Continued on page 115) 


session. 


have rooms as 
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Window Decoration—Hatchet and Cherries 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Cut the parts from colored papers as indicated. Paste them together and arrange the design at the top 
of the window to form a border. 
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Interrecitation Work in the Primary Grades 


By CARLOTTE KOCH 


Primary Superviscr, City Schools, Glendive, Montana 


HE supervisor’s chief prob- 
lem, whether in a large or a 
small school system, is im- 
provement in instruction. 
When she has regular class- 
room duties along with her 
supervisory duties, the ser- 
vice she can then give her 
school as a supervisor must be almost en- 
tirely through a carefully planned program 
of teachers’ meetings. This program must 
lay emphasis on such problems as she feels 
need most general attention in order that 
the result may be improvement in instruc- 
tion where weakness is revealed in her par- 
ticular school system. 


pe 
re 
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In this article we shall discuss a super- 
visory program that was adapted to the in- 
dividual teacher’s needs in a small school 
system where the supervisor has ten teach- 
ers under her and is a regular 1B classroom 
teacher. From her limited amount of ob- 
servation and from conferences with the 
teachers, she has found a great variation in 
the efficiency of the interrecitation work’ 
in these ten rooms. The subject is of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant giving it gen- 
eral attention by a carefully planned method 
of procedure. 

Careful study of interrecitation work has 
given the supervisor a number of very defi- 
nite objectives and also an analysis of the 
possible reasons for this wide variation in 
the work of the different teachers; and with 
this information as a basis she plans her 
method of procedure. The following are the 
objectives which she sets up for the inter- 
recitation work: 

1. Developing the child’s ability to take 
directions and work independently. 

2. Providing opportunity for further 
drill on habits and skills essential to the 
economical and effective use of fundamental 
subjects. 

3. Applying to life problems. the skills 
and habits of study learned in the recitation 
work. 

4. Giving the child some opportunity of 
seeing how the mastery of the fundamental 
subjects will aid him in solving other life 
problems. 

5. Providing for the supplementing of 
the class work. 
6. Giving 

progress. 

7. Enriching the curriculum for superior 
children. 

8. Developing and increasing the child’s 
ability to handle materials. 

9. Providing social training— 

a) Showing consideration for fellow 
classmates. 


opportunity for individual 


! Interrecitation work means more than ordinary “seat work.” It 
is work so planned that each child, according to his individual ability, 
8 given an opportunity to do, independent of the teacher, work that is 
closely related to the recitation work. It provides an opportunity for 
individual progress and helps to establish real student habits, 


(1) Not disturbing others. 
(2) Getting and giving legitimate 
help. 

b) The good feeling of the individual 
or group as a result of success, 
and its aid in calling forth con- 
tinued, conscientious effort. 

The supervisor’s analysis of the possible 
reasons for the variation in the attention 
the teachers give to and the results they ob- 
tain from interrecitation work follows: 

1. A misunderstanding of the value of 
interrecitation work; that is, the teacher 
does not realize that it gives her an oppor- 
tunity to lay almost double stress on some 
of the things that she is striving to have 
thoroughly fixed in the children’s minds. 

2. Lack of organization and planning 
for recitations; failure to give proper atten- 
tion to the children’s previous preparation; 
and failure to give proper attention to the 
presentation of the assignment, the correc- 
tion of errors, and further explanation of 
points not thoroughly understood by the 
children. Often a teacher carefully pre- 
sents the new points but fails to see the im- 
portance of following up that presentation 
with extra drill or application if the nature 
of the lesson requires it. Sometimes a 
teacher will give a strong assignment, but 
does not observe whether the children work 
toward fulfilling that assignment, and its 
value is completely lost; in addition, the 
children are acquiring bad study habits. 

3. Unwillingness to devote the extra 
time and effort that is required to prepare 
worth-while interrecitation materials. 

4. Inadequacy of school equipment and 
materials. 

5. Lack of interest in advanced educa- 
tional methods. 

6. Inability to put something old in a 
new setting so that when difficulties are to 
be overcome the children’s interest will not 
wane. 

7. Lack of the kind of personality which 
inspires children to do their very best, 
whether or not the teacher gives individual 
commendation at all times. Occasions arise 
when the teacher is unable to give full atten- 
tion to the child’s work. If her pupils know 
that this happens only on rare occasions and 
that after all she wants them to do their 
best for their own good and not for the 
mark or grade that she might give them, 
their work will tend to be purposeful. 

8. Lack of originality. There are many 
good books on methods of instruction in the 
various subjects, but not on interrecitation 
work. Therefore, unless the teacher has the 
ability to plan a sequence of interesting in- 
terrecitation lessons that will bear directly 
on the other school work, she will probably 
take the line of least resistance and give the 
children mere “busy work.” 


9. Inability to plan a sequence of lessons 
which gradually increase in difficulty. 
Sometimes we find a teacher who can plan 
and prepare a splendid piece of worth-whik 
interrecitation work, but who fails to see 
the value of getting pupil growth in its ac- 
complishment. The entire set of work will 
have in it no evidence of increasing diffi- 
culty. It may be planned for several weeks 
or months, but the work at the end of the 
set is at the same level of difficulty for the 
child as that at the beginning. 

10. Inability to devise a simple, efficient 
checking and recording system suitable for 
the teacher’s particular needs. Unless there 
is some systematic procedure for checking 
and keeping a record of individual progress, 
the work is often repeated when it is not 
necessary. 

Before we can plan a program of pro- 
cedure specially suited to the individual 
needs of the teachers in the school system 
under consideration, we must carefully in- 
vestigate the individual teacher’s side of th 
problem. 

The following questionnaire may be sent 
to each teacher to fill out and return to the 
supervisor. The data obtained in this way 
will give the supervisor specific information 
about the needs of each individual teacher. 
This information, when considered in rela- 
tion to the more general objectives and the 
ten possible teacher handicaps, will help the 
supervisor to plan the most satisfactory 
angle of approach to the general problem 
she is attacking. 

Supervisor’s questionnaire— 

1. List below your own objectives in in- 
terrecitation work. 

2. Give in minutes the time that you 
allow for the recitation period, ; for the 
interrecitation period, 

3. Check from the following the irier- 
recitation work that you give: 

a) Arithmetic— 
(1) Computation. 
(2) Thought problems. 
(3) Any other work not included 
in (1) or (2). 
b) Reading— 
(1) Work type. 
(2) Reflective thought. 
(3) Recreational. 
(4) Any other work not included 
in (1), (2), or (3). 
c) Language. 
d) Phonics. 
e) Any other subject not included 
above. 

4. Evidence of children’s interest: 

a) Immediate. 
b) Continued. 

5. Do you check your work? 

scribe your method. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Here comes a pussy cat. 

It cries, “Mew, mew.” 

Perhaps the cat is hungry. 

We will give it a saucer of milk. 











Cats like milk. 

They lap it up with their tongues. 

When a cat has finished eating, it 
sits up and washes its face. 

It licks its paw. 

It rubs its paw over its face. 

It does this over and over, until 
its face is clean. 

The cat washes the rest of its fur, 
too. 

How soft and clean it looks! 

Now the cat goes to sleep. 

Cats like to sleep in warm, dry 
places. 

They do not like wet weather. 


Cats keep away the rats and mice. 


Rats and mice do a great deal of 
harm. 


The Cat 


By MAY AVERILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


They spoil the grain. 

They gnaw apples. 

Farmers like to have cats around 
the barn. 

Cats can see in the dark. 

They can hunt for mice and rats 
at night. 

Cats hunt for birds, too. 

We do not like to have them do 
that. 

Keep your cat in the house at night. 

Give it some breakfast before it goes 
outdoors. 

Then it will not catch so many 
birds. 

Cats have sharp claws. 

They keep them hidden in their 
paws. 
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They can scratch with their claws. 

They will not scratch if you treat 
them kindly. 

If you stroke them, they will purr. 
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Making School Equipment 


By FRANK 


JUPILS in the manual training class can make erasers, chalk boxes, 
workbenches, whisk-broom holders, pencil-sharpener shelves, book 
shelves, plant stands, plant boxes, and many other things that can b 

i used in the schoolroom. . 
A common yardstick is very awkward to hold in drawing lines on 
! the blackboard. In Figure / note the yardstick with a handle screwed 
to it. Ordinary screws will project through the stick, but they can be 
| filed off so that there will be no sharp points to mar the blackboard. 
Erasers are easy to make. White pine or some other soft wood will 
cut well with wood-working tools. Square up a block of wood with a 
plane. and saw it, as indicated in Figure 2. Lay out and cut from a 
piece of heavy cardboard the end pattern shown in Figure 3. Trace 
the pattern on the ends of the block. Use a gouge to form grooves in 
the sides of the block, and polish all surfaces and grooves with No. ‘2 
sandpaper wound on a round stick. The top of the eraser can be 
painted if desired. Cut a strip of Brussels carpet to fit the eraser 
block, and attach it with a thin coat of glue. Remnants of carpet can 
be obtained at department stores. 


I. SOLAR 


Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


For the whisk-broom rack use any thin, soft wood. Four pieces 
are needed. Since it is always difficult to assemble irregular-shaped 
pieces, the parts should first be squared up in rectangular form and 
tacked together, then taken apart, sawed to shape, and reassembled. 
Fit the nails back into the first holes. Figure 4 shows a front view 
of the four pieces in their respective relations to each other. Figure 
7 is the back piece, Figure 6 the side pieces, and Figure 5 the front 
piece. Figure 8 is a sketch of all the parts assembled. 

Square up each part to size, and draw 1',-inch squares to guide you 
in drawing the curves. After the parts have been laid out and fitted 
together, saw each to form, using the coping saw. Finish the edges 
with sandpaper and assemble the parts with glue and *4-inch brads. 
Bore a hole in the back piece as shown. Finish the rack with three 
coats of bright-colored lacquer, stain and shellac, varnish, or wax. 
To add a touch of decoration, the edges may be painted a contrasting 
color, or a transfer of a small flower design may be applied. 


The combination saw blades held by the boys at the bench all fit one 


Continued on page 110 
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February Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Daily Plans for School Work 
By Celia H. Sheldon 


First Grade, Sam H 
Huntsville 


Critic Teacher ston State Teachers College 


Texas 
ANY teachers, when they hear the words, 
“lesson plans,” think of the long detailed 
plans which they wrote when they were doing 
practice teaching. Plans of this sort are valu- 
able to a young teacher because they give train- 
ing in organization of material. Most of us 
have observed lessons, from the kindergarten to 
the college, that would have been much better 
taught if the teachers had worked out detailed 
plans. In day-by-day teaching no one can write 
out such a plan, and yet careful planning should 
be done for school work. 

I think that teachers are often inclined to be 
haphazard in preparation for their daily work. 
I have known teachers who went into their 
schoolrooms morning after morning with only 
the vaguest idea of what they were to teach that 
day. They depended, as they said, “upon the in- 
spiration of the moment.” Primary teachers 
are most negligent in this respect, since their 
work does not require much preparation of con- 
tent material. It is true that often a happy ap- 
plication or a new device, much better than the 


a 


one previously planned, will flash upon a teacher, 
and there are many teachers with a wide back- 
ground and an extensive experience who appar- 
ently do not plan lessons in detail. However, if 
the entire truth were known, it would probably 
be found that these lucky people have system- 
atized their work or that they really do more 
planning than is evident to the casual observer. 
It is not safe to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment, because there are many moments that 
do not bring any inspiration. I shall attempt 
to show a way in which a teacher may plan her 
work. 

In the first place, a teacher should have a defi- 
nite idea of the work that her class is to do for 
a year. The required course of study will help 
with this part of the general plan. Then the 
work should be blocked out for the term. In- 
experienced teachers will find some difficulty in 
judging how much work a group will do in a 
term, but if a record has been kept from year to 
year, they will have rough standards to use as 
guides. 

The next step is to plan the work, lesson by 
lesson. A plan book which has spaces for each 
day’s work in each subject is very convenient. 
There are many such books on the market. If 


an inexpensive substitute is desired, a five-cent 
composition book may be used satisfactorily. 

I have found that the most efficient way of 
making plans is to use a week as a unit of work. 
Some practice was required before I was able to 
judge the amount of work which could be cov- 
ered in a week, but it was very easy to change 
the plans when the first estimate was inaccur- 
ate. Of course, many interruptions occur which 
necessitate changes in plans. Johnnie may 
bring in a Cecropia moth when a lesson on birds 
has been planned; perhaps a mother visits the 
school, and in order that she may see the work 
which her child is doing, his group has twe 
reading lessons and another group none at all; 
or the music teacher may ask the class to prac- 
tice for an assembly program. If the sequence 
of lessons has been planned, it is not difficult to 
pick up the loose ends after an interruption. 
The very fact that I had to put something down 
in black and white for each day’s lessons made 
me more careful in my planning, and I found 
after a while that I was depending very much 
upon my plan book. 

Planning the school work does not take so 
much time as one unaccustomed to making the 
plans would think. In the spaces given to each 





SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 
9:15-9:30 


OPENING 


9:00-9:15 


“B” READING 
9:30-9:45 


MUSIC 
9:45-10:00 


REST 
10:00—-10:05 


“A” READING 
10:05-—10:20 


ARITHMETIC 
10:20—10:35 


HANDWORK 
10:35-—11:00 











Prayer. 

Flag salute. 
Children give 
interesting 
talks. 


Pioneer life 
in Kentucky. 


Birthplace 
of Lincoln. 


Lincoln’s 
early child- 
hood. 


Lincoln’s 
later child- 
hood. 


Story of 
St. Valentine. 


Child World 
Primer, 

pp. 29-31. 
(Group A—Mother 
Goose cards.) 


Child World 
Primer, 

pp. 31-33. 
(Group A—Squared 
paper.) 








Child World 
Primer, 

pp. 33-34. 
(Group A—Clay.) 


Child World 
Primer, 
pp. 35-38. 

(Group A—Free 
reading.) 
Child World 
Primer, 

pp. 35-38. 
(Group A—Mother 
Goose cards.) 


Valentine 
song, 
“Mr. 





Postman.” 


Mark time to 
“Here We Go 
Marching.” 


b | 


Valentine 
song. 


= 


Free singing. 

















“Here We Go Children 
Marching.” choose 
activity. 


Child World 
First Reader, 

pp. 18—21. 
(Group B—Mother 
Goose cards.) 


Find pages 
in book. 


Designs on 
squared paper. 





Child World 

First Reader, 

pp. 18—22. 
(Group B—Squared 
paper.) 








Child World 
First Reader, 

pp. 22-23. 
(Group B—Clay.) 


Child World 

First Reader, 

pp. 24-25. 
(Group B 
work.) 


Free 


Counting by 


Draw a log 





to one hundred. 


two’s. cabin. 
————E —_ —— 
Write numbers Making heart 


shaped valen- 
tine. 





Write numbers 
to one hundred. 





——__——=4 








Child World 
First Reade r. 
Phrase cards. 
(Group B—Free 
work.) 


Test in writing 
to one hundred. 


+—— = - 


Free cutting. 











This schedule 


, for a week in February, devotes one row to each day in the week. 


A Page Taken from Miss Sheldon’s Daily Plan Book 


In the reading columns the work for the other group is given in parenthesis. 
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subject in the plan book, indicate the work for : —— 















































each day. Then decide what devices and illus- The 
trative material are to be used. Look through | Lower 
the word lists for the beginning reading classes SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON achoel 
and sort out the flash cards which you wish to must 
use in drill. If you are planning to use pictures ‘ + 
in social relations or science lessons, see that By MAE FOSTER JAY Ay 
you have them accessible. You may think that P ’ , a : room 
you know where the pictures you wish to use Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the chil- ae 
are. but when you go to get them. they may not dren to trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading reac 
ire, g x . y may n nce 
ned “gf cr “6. . Aine material below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading incen' 
be there. If you are planning drill in addition, lesson, or the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. } the fi 
work out your lessons so that you may be sure 
you are practicing the combinations that you 
want to practice and that you are not omitting 
some combinations. Cut your paper for your An 
handwork period. See that the poem you want sente: 
to use for literature is ready. If you do not use was 1 
au textbook in spelling, have the spelling lists a thoug 
ready. Aside from the time saved by having er > after 
material ready, better discipline can be main- . os used 
tained if the material is at hand when needed. pS ) Fi with 
One of the most exacting duties of a primary wt D f / ) and 
teacher is to plan work which one group may do US, SS ) trate 
at the seats while another group is working “a - oan a (5 and 
with the teacher. In one way this problem is Sl) ae » => vated 
easier now than formerly because there are i and 
many good commercial devices for silent-reading \- the ¢ 
lessons, drawing, and so on. In another way it . ‘ ” 
is harder to plan this work because teachers 
have assumed a more critical attitude and at- ss 4 A 
tempt to provide material which is worth while rad 
in itself. Of course, the ideal solution of the The | 
problem would be to have equipment to enable made 
one group to enjoy a free activity period when ‘ au ) draw 
the teacher had charge of the other group, but ca ( - Gree 
in our present working conditions such freedom ¢ = SS = erect 
is impossible in many schools. The seat work . \ were 
need not be planned with a week as a unit, be- y Rg ’ ing | 
cause it is not so closely connected as other ' 4 . them 
work, but a primary teacher should have the seat notal 
work ready each morning. q a and 
It is valuable to keep a record of the material { 
which has been presented to the children. A | 
teacher who has charge of more than one grade 
should give the general lessons to the group as ‘ A} 
a whole, and lists should be kept of the pictures J was 
studied, the poems taught, and the stories read. Pd six | 
If a teacher remains in a school several years, ——a—ol with 
sne will find this record helpful, and, if she ——— mae abov 
leaves, her successor may be glad to have the The 
information. T OUS MANNERS prog 
COURTE vari 
Schoolroom Snapshots of t 
. es . ~99 ; 
By 6 Gasp Olas Vee “May I take your scissors, please, Jane? re 
A FEBRUARY BULLETIN-BOARD LESSON aske 
On a heavy cardboard which stood on an easel asked Mary. Unc 
was pinned a riddle reading lesson for the day. “D i . ' . 
Above the lesson were two pictures of Lincoln, I lease IS such a magic word! Jane was 
one as a boy, the other as he looked when presi- ° 
dent. The text below read as follows: glad to lend her SC1SSOFPs. 
I was a poor boy. = 
I lived in a log house. She held them with the handle toward Mary. 
I read and read. P 
I became president. A courteous person makes it handy for 
Who am |? a — T 
another to take what he is giving. tur 
A DAILY SURPRISE =n P a P gro 
Children love a surprise. One teacher gives Give a pencil with the point toward yourself. wre 
them a daily one in incidental reading. Every - ” the 
morning when the children enter the room, they Give a cup with the handle toward the han 
look about them to discover the surprise. It : : don 
need not be anything extraordinary to satisfy person who is to take it. of t 
them. It may be a simple placard which says, ‘ ‘ ing 
“To-day is Lincoln’s birthday”; or the announce- Let the one to whom you give a knife take thr 
ment in some inconspicuous corner of the black- ; a fou 
board, “We are going to the gymnasium this it bv the handle. of 
morning”; or the picture of a child brushing “ . mo 
his teeth, with the question beneath it, “Have sev 
you brushed yours?” 
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A Book LOVERS’ CLUB 


The 
Lovers’ Club were posted conspicuously in the 


names of the members of the Book 
schoolroom. To be eligible to this club, a pupil 
must be a good oral reader, which was defined 
by the teacher as one who can read so that others 
will enjoy what is read. When a child in the 
room is voted by the pupils to be a good oral 
reader, he becomes a member of the club. As an 
incentive to become eligible, club members have 
the first privilege of reading new books. 


A HOMEMADE CHART 
An Eskimo chart of a half dozen pages repre 
sented a valuable 2B winter project. The text 
was the children’s own composition, and showed 
thoughtful oral language study. The pages, 
after being developed by the children, had been 
used for reading lessons. The material dealt 
with Eskimo life, with bears, seals, and fishing, 
and the midnight sun. The chart was illus- 
trated with paintings done in the art period, 
and with cuttings which had been well-moti- 
vated seat work. The placing of the cuttings 
und drawings upon the pages indicated that 
the children had studied artistic effects. 
A SAND-TABLE JUNGLE 
A sand-table jungle was made by a fourth 
rade in connection with its study of jungle life. 
[he sand was covered with tall grass, which was 
made of green fringed tissue paper pasted to a 
drawing paper base. A mirror formed the river. 
Green cardboard trees, with a base to hold them 
erect, represented a dense jungle. The animals 
were of clay and were made realistic by paint- 
ing them in the correct colors and varnishing 
them. There were a lion, a tiger, and a hippo- 
potamus in the jungle; and alligators, lizards, 
and snakes basked in the river. 
LIVING VALENTINES 
An interesting and unusual valentine program 
was presented by means of a large frame, about 
six by four feet. It was appropriately trimmed 
with embroidered paper and red hearts, and 
above it was the inscription, “To My Valentine.” 
The children were commissioned to work out a 
program of living valentines. They posed as 
various characters, properly costumed. Some 
of these were: Cupid, Uncle Sam, A Puritan 
Maid, A Girl Scout, A Boy Scout, Jack and Jill, 
A Boy with a Fiddle. Each child posing was 
asked to give an original valentine message. 
Uncle Sam’s message was as follows: 
To the World 
A gaily colored valentine 
Of red and white and blue 
Brings a message of love and good will 
From Uncle Sam to you. 


A GROUP OF ATTRACTIVE POSTERS 


The story of the lumber industry was pic- 
tured in a group of posters, in which the back- 
vround was medium blue, the trees brown and 
rreen, the logs brown, the water dark blue, and 
the figures of the men brown or black. The free- 
hand cutting depicting the action was excellently 
done. Poster number one showed the cutting 
of the trees in the forest; number two, the load- 
ing of trees to get them to the river; number 
three, the logs floating down the river; number 
four, a jam in the river; number five, the taking 
of the logs from the river; number six, the 
moving of the logs to the sawmill; number 
seven, the moving of the sawed lumber to the 
lumber yards, 
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A GAME TO REVIEW WorDSsS AND PHRASES 


While a 1A teacher was busy with a reading 
group, in a far corrier of the room a group of 
children drilled themselves on words and 
phrases which had been given in previous read- 
ing periods. About a dozen flash cards were in 
a pile on the floor, and around them in a circle 
sat the children. One child, appointed leader 
by the group, picked up a card. If he could tell 
correctly what was on it, he kept it. If not, he 
gave it to the child who could read it. The child 
holding the most cards at the end of the game 
was the winner. 
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INCIDENTAL READING 


Often there is an opportunity to teach read 
ing incidentally. A _ first-grade teacher had 
printed the familiar “Good Morning” song on a 
large chart. The children enjoyed singing their 
greeting from it, and thereby learned to read 
the words. 

Another group of children found interest in 
making a traffic signal post, cutting the word: 
Go, Change, and Stop from colored paper, and 
mounting them in the proper places. They soon 
became familiar with the words. 


In a certain second grade, street signposts 








paste it on the back of A. 


slits through them. 
together as shown in the illustration. 
No, 3.—Cut 
ter it. 
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EASILY MADE VALENTINES 
BY -BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Vo. 1.—Trace A on brown paper, and cut it out. 
On red paper trace the heart, letter it, and slip it into the slit XX. 
Close the chest as in B and print “Treasure Chest” on the cover. 

No, 2.—Cut two red hearts and letter them. 
From gray paper make a lock, letter it, and use it to join the two hearts 


A and B of brown paper, and letter PB. 
| Fold and paste A and B as in C, with the heart inside. 








Trace the outline of B, cut it out, and 
Lay them together as shown at VX, and cut 4 


Make the heart of red paper, and let- 
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had been made for the aisles, which were named 
Lincoln Avenue, Washington Road, Valentine 
Drive, and others. By constantly encountering 
these signposts in their schoolroom travels, the 
children incidentally learned the several long 
words commonly found in a February curricu- 
lum. 

A bulletin board to which the children often 
referred for schoolroom news familiarized them 
unconsciously with the frequently recurring 
words, to-day, this morning, this afternoon, to- 


morrou 


SPECIAL HELP FOR BACKWARD PUPILS 
In a certain school the children who could not 
go far in regular curriculum work were segre- 
that i 
fundamentals and be 


they could go their own pace in 
given industrial training. 
were also taught the value of cleanliness, 
which their home education had not impressed 


gated so 


They 
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upon them. Indirectly this instruction would 
reach into their homes. 

A bathroom adjoined the schoolroom, and the 
tub was put to practical daily use. A rack con- 
tained a toothbrush for each pupil, which also 
was used regularly. The children washed their 


towels, scrubbed the floor of their bathroom, 
and kept everything immaculate. 
One phase of the industrial work was the 


making by the children of attractive baskets, 
which they were allowed to sell. 

These children were taught also the elements 
of sanitary cooking. On one occasion when their 
larder contained only potatoes, onions, and milk, 
they discussed with the teacher what could be 
made with these foods: Potato soup resulted. 
The children were delighted, and often there- 


after reported having had potato soup at 
home. 
Another effort at cleanliness, which would 


reach beyond the schoolroom, was seen in the 








BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


| By~ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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following blackboard silent reading lesson on i: 

structions for sanitary dishwashing: 1. Put 
hot water into two pans. 2. Put soap into tl 

water in one pan. 3. Use the water in the other 
pan to rinse the dishes. 4. Wash glasses first. 
5. Wash silver next. 


Written Thought Expression 
By Lilla Muriel Kerr 

INCE reading is really thought-getting, it j 

desirable to let the pupil express himself i: 
written as well as in oral form. Written thought 
expression should find a place in the work of 
young children as well as in the work of those 
more advanced, and this can readily be done if 
the chief stress is laid on the thoughts to be ex- 
pressed and very little on the mechanics of 
writing and spelling. Have the pupil write most 
of the stories at the blackboard, so that there 
will be no appreciable interference with thé 
development of good writing with pen or pen 
cil. The blackboard location also permits of 
more thorough discussion, advice, and individual 
encouragement than is possible when stories are 
written at the seats. 

Last year in my first grade we tried an ex 
periment which has been responsible for greate: 
facility in reading and spelling as well as for a 
good beginning in the art of writing a story. 

As soon as the children could read simple se 
tences and write connected words, I had them be 
gin to write stories of their own at the black- 
board. At first the attempts were very crude, 
and they used few words. It required tactful! 
questioning to determine the meaning of some 
of the written words without letting the child 
suspect that one was puzzled. 

In a very short time the children were read 
ing from books. Then they were allowed to tak« 
their readers to the blackboard and look in them 
to find words which they wished to use in their 
stories. If they were unable to find the words, 
the teacher told them in which lessons they 
occurred. When this idea was established, the 
reading showed a corresponding improvement. 

All through the early stages of the work very 
little was said about spelling, although correctly 
spelled words, particularly those found in the 
reading lessons, were noted and praised. From 
the first, the children knew that a new thought 
or sentence was begun always with a capital let 
ter. They knew the meaning of the word sen 
tence also, since it is not more difficult to re- 
member than words like telephone and refrig- 
erator, which are common words_to the child. 

In a very short time the children were able to 
write an understandable account of things seen 
on the way to school—simple descriptions of ob 
jects and people, and various other forms of 
stories. Through tactful encouragement by the 
teacher, they were eager to..discover in their 
books the way grown-up people wrote words, but 
a purely phonetic form of word was never 
frowned upon. “I see some leevs’” seemed a 
logical way of writing this sentence, until a story 
in the reader pointed out the correct way to spell 
leaves. Since each child wrote something differ 
ent from his neighbor, it was possible to pass 
over all spelling defects in their work. 

The growing ability to write a story led to a 
greater interest in reading at home as well as at 
school, and a corresponding improvement. The 
written stories grew from sentences to para 
graphs, and the children could distinguis! 
readily between a sentence and a paragraph. A! 
the exhibition of the children’s work at the clos: 
of the year, parents and teachers were much in 
terested in the excellent little stories that th 
pupils were able to write. 
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A Profitable Seat-Work Activity 
By Ida Gross and Frank M. Rich 


School Number 2, Paterson, New Jersey 

T= demands of ideal occupation material 

are: first, work that is lively enough to keep 
pupils busy of their own accord in school, with 
interest enough to reach even to spare-time 
activity at home; second, something worth while 
from the standpoint of work in reading and 
writing; third, work that produces a serviceable 
piece of property to show for the labor ex- 
pended; fourth, something  self-directive 
self-corrective by the pupils. 

A device which complies with all these de- 
mands is the illustrated booklet, or home-printed 
scrapbook, from old magazines. This can be 
made with nothing more elaborate and expensive 
than some old wrapping paper, some paste or 
mucilage, and some magazines. 

One feature of the scrapbook device is a col- 
lection of good sentences for the pupils to put 
into the books. The sentences may be illustrat- 
ed with pictures from magazines, and the scrap- 
books will be attractive enough for the children 
to keep or send as gifts to other children. 

Three books that we have used are “Our 
Family,” “My Birthday,” and “A Healthful 
Day,” for first, second, and third grades respec- 
tively. 

Print the sentences on tough paper, and let 
he pupils trace them, or, if you prefer, make a 
urge supply on the hectograph. The sentences 
should be put on the appropriate pages. If the 
teacher prefers, the text can be copied in script 
yn lined paper and pasted under the pictures, 
but the effect of the pasted-on script is not so 
leasing. 

The stories for the three books are as follows, 
the numbers indicating the pages: 


and 
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1) OUR FAMILY 
2) Here is our mother, 
3) Working away. 


(4) This is our father, 

(5) Making his pay. 

6) This is our brother, 

(7) With other boys. 

8) This is our sister, 

(9) With all her toys. 

10) Here is our baby, 

Best in the land. 

11) Here is our house; 
Isn’t it grand? 

12) Here are our friends. 

13) Here is our car. 

14) Here is our pet. 

That’s all there are. 
1) MY BIRTHDAY 

(2) When I awoke the sun was shining. 

(3) It was a beautiful day. 

(4) “Happy birthday!” said my mother. 
“This is the day for your party.” How 
happy I was! 

(5) Mother was busy in the kitchen. 

(6) She made good things for the girls and 
boys. 

(7) I helped to set the table. 

(8) At three o’clock all the children came. 

(9) Here are some of the good things we 
had to eat. 

10) Here are some of the presents I got. 

11) Here is where we played games. 


12) My father took my friends home in his 
car. 


13) It was the end of a happy day. 
(1) A HEALTHFUL DAY 
(2) Each morn I go into the tub, 


And give myself a hearty scrub. 








director. 


the entertainment. 





A FIRST-GRADE BAND 


BY PEARL COLBERT 


HIS band, composed of first-grade pupils of Mt. Hope, Kansas, has done some very interesting work in the music period. 
the children began to keep time to nursery rhymes played on the phonograph. The piano also was of great aid in drilling the children. 
had had the necessary drill on rhythm, the instruments for the band were purchased by the parents. 
The band played a number of selections in connection with an operetta, 





The uniforms for the band were purchased with the proceeds of 
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Then I dress all clean and neat, 
With broad-toed shoes that fit my feet 
I eat hot cereal, fruit, and milk, 

And then I feel as fine as silk. 

At lunch, raw fruit I’m sure to eat; 
Carrots and lettuce can’t be beat. 

The purest drink on land or sea 
Four glasses every day for me. 

(7) In the outdoor air we play, 

Thus we keep the doctor away. 

After school I do not shirk; 

I help my mother with the work. 
When twilight comes, I think it grand 
To spend an hour in fairyland. 

Then after I have said good-night, 

I brush my teeth all clean and white. 
My window then I open wide, 

To fresh winds from the countryside. 
A moment then of prayerful thought, 
For all the good the day has brought. 
To-morrow, in the selfsame way, 

I'll start another healthful day. 


— 


Enough good illustrations for all three book- 
lets have often been found in a single copy o! 
large magazine. The stories have 
chosen with this point in view. If an exchange 
of magazines is permitted, one good copy for 
each child ought to furnish enough pictures for 
any of the booklets. 

No great amount of explanation of the work 
With a completed copy for the 
class to follow, a set of sentences for each pupil 
to trace, and a little instruction in the use of 
tracing-paper and paste, the pupils will get 
along very fast. 

Something will be learned about spelling and 
punctuation, printing, balance, and spacing. 
Silent-reading experience is gained by the pupils 
in thinking over and interpreting the meaning 


one been 


is necessary. 








The first day of schoo] 
After they 
The child who was best in rhythm was chosen 
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aring of the sentences they are trying t 


illustrate. Definite social interests can be 


aroused by having the pupils exchange these 
booklet for other interesting products from 
neighboring schools, or using them as gifts to 
children in hospitals and elsewher: 


Creating an Interest in Spelling 
By Ruth Tracy 


Teacher, 38 Grade, Longfe Ss l Nebraska 
A GROUP of children who had been 1 the 
4 third grade a short time were talking about 
heir new work. One boy said, “I wish I were 

( n the second grade, because | don’t like 
pelling.” Thus was presented the problem of 
eaching the more formal work in spelling in a 
manner which would create interest Since 


games with word, phonic, and number cards had 


always added an interest to the reading and 
" 


number work, spelling cards were chosen. 


The children brought some pictures from 
home, and additional small pictures were cut 

ym magazines to illustrate words with which 
the child should be familiar Each child was 
given five cards and was allowed to choose his 
own pictures. He pasted a picture on one side of 
ind wrote the word on the other. If he 


could not spell the words, he looked for them in 
ler, or asked another child how to spell 
them. If necessary, the teacher helped him. 





With a pantograph the teacher 


Primary Plans and Activities 


A game was then played in which, when the 
picture-side of the cards was flashed, each child 
spelled the words illustrated. Whenever a child 
could spell the words on all of his cards, he made 
five more cards. At first the children wrote the 
names of the objects on the cards, as Mother, 
doll, brother; then action words, as working, 

} 


ciimo 0. piay 


and later phrases, as Mothe 
vorking ata table. 

After the children had worked with their 
cards about a month, they det ided that they 
would like to write stories. Pictures with a 
story element were cut from magazines. Each 
child was allowed to choose his own pictures in 
order that he might be-sure to use the words 
that he had learned to spell. The pictures were 
When each child had 
written ten stories, he made them into a book. 

In writing the stories, it was found that the 
children often misspelled such words as again, 
thought, and could. Spelling books were made. 
Lists of words of this type were written on the 
blackboard. Whenever a child learned ten of 
the words, he wrote them in his book and was 
ready to learn ten more. 


pasted above the stories. 


Every child did as much work as he was 
capable of doing. At the end of the first month, 
the number of words learned by a child from his 
cards ranged from forty to almost one hundred. 
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in their books, while several had over two hu 
dred. In working individually with each chil 
mistakes in letter forms were noticed and tl 
correct use of many homonyms was learned. 


Useful Sets of Flash Cards 

By Maude M. Grant 
NV ANY flash card sets contain phrases fi 
4'4 rapid recognition as well as single word 
Many teachers do not have regular printed set 
but they are very easily made and the time a 
trouble spent on them are greatly repaid in th 
results they bring. 

To make a set of word and phrase cards use 
strips of oak tag and print on them the word 
and phrases. Both sides of the strip may b 
used for the printing. The following is a list of 
practical usable words and phrases. By and by 
again ai d again, to me, out of doors, to the dor 
(or window), what does, there is, there are, 
and dou n, round and round, in school, fron 
school, at home. he flag. with jou, up high 
the tree, in the sp g, comes after, comes be 
fore, on the desk, on the table, on the chair. 
the fire, in the wate 
on the highway, to the north, comes betwee 
back and forth, ti the meadow, i the co) 

“t- 


say “Good morning,” faster and faster, as bla 


ip ti the sky, in the street 








After a month’s work on the word lists, some as, very well, to bed, in bed, after breakfast, 
children had written no more than thirty words Continued on page 107 
A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER ! 
| 
ay enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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Science in the Elementary School—III 
By Barbara Metz 


Assistant in Department of Biological Sciences, Ohio State 
University 
SECOND SEMESTER ACTIVITIES 

TN the first article a group of activities was 

given which could be carried on by a class as 
a whole, by a group of individuals, or by a single 
pupil. Several of those activities can also be 
used during the second semester, either as they 
are or with slight modification. That list is in- 
creased here with those things which have a 
direct bearing upon the work of the second 
semester. 

Flower calendar. Give the name of the 
flower, the date first seen, the type of habitat, 
the name of the child reporting it, and, under 
the heading of remarks, whether it is 
abundant and whether it can be picked freely, 
sparingly, or not at all. 

A plant chart can be kept showing the num- 
ber and kind of flowers, leaves, ferns, mush- 
rooms, house plants, and bulbous plants studied. 

Keep a nature diary or notebook. This is 
good for individual work. 

A cage of mice might be kept. If a grey and 
a white mouse are mated a simple study of 
heredity can be made. Keep mice in a wire cage 
one foot square, coVered with wire having four 
strands to the inch. Cover the bottom with 
wire, too, then set it in a pan of sawdust. This 
makes it easy to keep clean, as the sawdust can 
be changed. Mice must always have fresh, clean 
water. Wire the water bottle in an inverted 
position to the outside of the cage. Insert 
through the cork a glass tube one fourth inch in 
diameter. Have the tubing bent so that it 
reaches into the cage, and the opening drawn 
out enough so that only a drop can collect on the 
end. 

Mice can be fed wheat, corn, birdseed, dog 
biscuit, a small amount of bread, and fresh milk 
once a day. If the milk spoils and they eat it, 
it will make them sick. They breed well if they 
are fed milk. Do not give them green food, 
but a little bacon rind or butter is good for them. 

Use a chalk box for a nest, or a small inverted 
flower pot with the rim chipped out enough to 
form an opening. Use tissue paper for the nest, 
but never put in cotton or rags for a nest. Ges- 
tation period is twenty days, plus one day for 
each young which is being nursed at the time of 
mating. There are from four to fifteen in a 
litter. The eyes open at from ten to fourteen 
days, and they will run in the cage at twenty-one 
days. Mating takes place within an hour after 
a litter is born. If they do not get enough meat 
or egg they may eat their young. Milk ordinar- 
ily supplies enough salt for their needs. 

The only serious disease to which mice are 
subject is mouse typhoid. If this disease starts, 
it will kill the whole cage of mice. A sick mouse 
can be told by having a ruffled fur and holding 
his head down to the ground. Be sure to feed 
only good grain that no rats have tracked over. 

The keeping of an artificial ant nest is a good 


state 


means of showing colonial life in insects. The 
materials needed for this are two pieces of win- 
dow pane 6” x 10” and cement (one part cement 
to two or three of sand). Mould the cement on 
the one piece of glass in the following manner. 
Make a ridge a half inch high and three-fourths 
inch wide all around the edge of the glass, then 
a similar ridge across the middle, leaving an 
opening about a quarter-inch wide in the middle. 
Now run a similar ridge from one end to within 
a quarter inch of the middle opening. This will 
make three compartments (one being half the 
area of the glass, the other two each one-fourth) 
all joined near the center of the glass by narrow 
passageways. 

Before the cement has time to set, grease the 
other glass so it will not stick to the cement and 
press it down tightly, flattening the top of the 
cement ridges so no ants can crawl through. 
When the cement is hard, remove the cover glass 
and cut it in two along the center ridge so that 
half of the nest can be exposed without disturb- 
ing the other half. To make sure that the ants 
will not escape, in case the cover is left partly 
off, put the nest on an inverted flower pot set in 
a shallow pan of water. Place a wet sponge in 
one of the smaller compartments and cover it 
and the other small compartment to keep it 
dark. 

Everything is now ready for the colony. Cap- 
ture a colony under a rock or board in the sun- 
shine, taking up some of the earth with them. 
Put them, earth and all, in the large compart- 
ment and cover with the glass. The ants will 
carry the eggs and larve to the wet sponge in 
the darkened chamber. (Remember to keep the 
sponge damp as long as the colony is run.) 
When the colony is settled, remove the earth 
from the light half and give them food. Feed 
them granulated honey (they get stuck in 
liquid honey), occasionally a small dead insect, 
a few bread crumbs, cake, or cheese, and hard 
yolk of egg. Do not feed them too much at a 
time. The nest must be cleaned out once a 
month. Clean the lighter side, then move the 
dark cover over it, and the ants will carry the 
eggs and larve out of the light into the clean 
part, giving a chance to clean the nesting cham- 
ber. When clean, darken the nest and the ants 
will replace the larve in the sponge. 

Let the class form an Audubon club during 
their study of birds. (National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York.) 
Full directions are furnished by the society. 

Have the children build bird houses and put 
on an exhibit. 

In rearing insects in the schoolroom they can 
be kept in glass jars with cheesecloth tied over 
the top. If there is no aquarium available, 
mosquito wigglers can be kept in covered tum- 
blers, and fishes, snails, toads’ eggs, and water 
insects in jars. 

In raising plants in the room for demon- 
stration, put them in boxes with one or more 
glass sides to study the root growth as well as 
the stem and leaves. Keep the glass sides dark- 
ened except when actually observing. 
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Secure a glass-sided box and fill with layers 
of different colored earth, then put some old wet 
leaves on top. Introduce several earthworms. 
By occasionally removing the cover from the 
glass sides a study can be made of how earth- 
worms mix soils and work vegetable matter be- 
low the surface. 


GAMES 


Games are especially good for review work, 
and for fixing details in the pupil’s mind. A 
few games are given here which a teacher may 
from time to time modify to keep interest or 
to serve some special problem of learning. 

1. Have a memory contest from pictures. 
This game can be used for trees, flowers, plants, 
birds, insects, and constellations. 

2. Pin a picture on a child’s back, then let 
him ask questions of the class in an attempt to 
identify the picture. The child who answers 
the question by which the picture is identified 
then has a picture pinned to his back. 

3. Let a child describe some object studied 
by the class and allow the rest to guess what it 
is. The one who guesses correctly may describe 
the next object. 

4. A child decides upon some thing studied 
and answers “yes” or “no” to the questions put 
to him until it has been guessed. The one ask 
ing the last question takes his place. 

5. A game which cannot be applied to such a 
wide range of objects, yet one which children 
like is this one: a child represents the actions 
or some outstanding characteristic of a plant 
or animal, the others guessing what he repre- 
sents. The one to guess successfully is next to 
act out an object. 

6. Have a bouquet of many kinds of flowers. 
One child is the florist, and as children ask for 
flowers by name he gives the kind asked for. 
As soon as he gives a wrong flower he loses his 
place as florist; and the one asking for the 
flower takes his place. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


Many teachers desire to supplement the 
material of their own communities with addi- 
tional material. The question of where to se- 
cure materials is often a very puzzling one, 
something really undesirable being frequently 
substituted, merely because it is not known 
where to turn for aid. A list of “sources of 
material” is added, with a view to its helping 
solve this problem for some teachers. 

CHARTS AND 


EXHIBIT MATERIAL 


Belding, Hemingway Company, 902 Broadway, 
New York City (silk culture cabinet); The Corti- 
celli Silk Company, Florence, Mass. (silkworm co- 
coons, silk culture chart—heavy cardboard te hang 
on wall—motion picture films and lantern slides 
loaned to schools); Silk Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City (free samples of 
cocoons and raw silk); The Tubize Artificial Silk 
Company of America, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
City (booklet—“Artificial Silk”—a non-technical 
story); Armour and Company, Chicago, Ill. (Ar- 
mour food source map of U. 8.); The Firestone 
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Company, Akron, Ohio (gum-dripping 
shown by samples on a chart); Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Chicago, Ill. (mineral supplies); Packer 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., New York City 
(Packer’s Tar Soap display showing raw products) ; 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (Sunkist exhibit). 


process 


LIVE MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES 

Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, Ill. (live 
material and all supplies); H. J. Muller, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas (drosophila, flies for 
work in heredity); Supply Department of Marine 
Biological’ Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. (all 
marine material); Doure, 70 East Coulter St., 
Germantown, Pa. (white rats); Empire Laboratory 
Supply Co., 507 W. 132 Street, New York City 
(glassware); Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, Rochester, N. Y. (no live material but sup- 
plies and museum material); Southern Biological 
Supply, Natural History Bldg., New Orleans, La.; 
Crescent Fish Farm, 1624 Mandville St., New 
Orleans, La. (tropical fish that grow in aquaria, 
water plants, and aquarium supplies); Powers and 
Powers, Station A, Lincoln, . Nebr. (protozoa) ; 
Michigan Biological Supply, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘earthworms, etc:); King-Scheerer Company, New 
York (entomological supplies); The Grassybrook 
Fisheries, Martinsville, Ind. (Can supply even 
goldfish eggs.) 

BIRD STUDY MATERIAL 

National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, N. Y. (bird pictures at two cents each; 
will form bird clubs for classes; publish a nature 
magazine); G. P. Brown & Company, Beverly, Mass. 
(bird pictures, forms bird clubs); Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, 66 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
(charts for schoolroom); Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. (poster on feeding of 
winter birds); Liberty Bell Bird Club, “Farm 
Journal,” Philadelphia, Pa. (forms bird clubs, 
sells inexpensive bird plays: “The Workers,” “The 
Birds’ Return,” The Birds’ House-Hunting”) ; 
Joseph H. Dodson, Inc, 109 Harrison Ave., Kanka- 
kee, Ili. (bird pictures in color) 

LENSES, SLIDES, AND PICTURES 

Bausch and Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. (lenses of 
various kinds); Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (lenses); U. S. Steel Corporation, New York 
City (loans lantern slides and reels of films to 
school); U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Ask for catalog of lantern slides. 
Use of slides may be had for payment of transpor- 
tation charges.); Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. (stereographs and slides, also supplies 
for making slides); The Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass. (inexpensive pictures). 

A projection lantern can be used in the front 
of a room by placing in front of it a small screen 
of tracing cloth or paper ironed with paraffin. 
It is possible to make your own slides on small 
pieces of glass. Let the children record their 
discoveries and present them to the class in this 
way. At times give a half hour for the children 
to present a program of their own slides. The 
room need not be completely darkened. Make 
the slides on thin flawless glass three and one- 
fourth inches square, using a fine pen and india 
ink or Stephen’s ebony stain. When dry, cover 
with a second glass and bind with binding paper. 
If you desire to tint, use only transparent colors, 
the “varnish colors.” A thin layer of trans- 
parent varnish may replace the cover glass. In 
such a case the best results will be obtained if 
the varnish is fiowed on; brushing may smear 
the ink drawing. Slides can also be made by 
pencil sketches on finely-ground glass, using 
very hard pencils to permit sliding of the 
sketches. Varnish the roughened surface. 
Natural objects can be mounted between two 
glasses; however, the objects must be thin and 
transparent. (This account of slide making is 
taken from Turneaux, “A Nature Study Guide.’”’) 


Motivating Interest in Geography 
By Grace L. Roberts 

HE boys at Morningside School became very 

much interested in stamp collecting. The 
social subject teacher who takes care of the 
geography in the fifth and sixth grades im- 
mediately made use of this activity to motivate 
her sixth grade geography. 

As one sat in this class during recitation 
period these boys were exhibiting stamps before 
their class. Here was John, usually a bashful 
boy, but too filled with interest to think of 
timidity. His stamp had come from Gold Coast. 
He stepped to the map, showed where Gold 
Coast is located, explained its size, its relation 
to the equator, its city. Then he took his letter 
with this stamp on it on a journey by air mail 
to Madeira Islands, crossing Atlantic Ocean, on 


to New York. From New York he went to 
Washington, D. C., thence to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, from Sacramento to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, its destination. 

Frank exhibited an Italian stamp which a 
World War veteran had given him. The veteran 
had taken it off a letter in the pocket of an 
Italian soldier killed in battle. The boy then 
took the journey which the letter might have 
taken had it reached a destination in America. 
His course was by sea route steamer mail through 
the Mediterranean, Strait of Gibraltar, crossing 
the Atlantic to Jacksonville, Florida, north by 
air mail to Washington, D. C., thence to Chicago, 

Edward took the journey from Poland, from 
which country his stamp came. This boy took a 
route by water to United States, thence across 
the United States to California by different 
railroads. 








the shadows. 


UR choice for this month’s calendar design is the beautiful flower known as the showy | 
lady’s-slipper. This attractive plant grows in rich, wet woods. 1] 


The pistil is a light yellow at the bottom and white toward the center. The leaves ari 
yellow-green with blue-green in the shadows. 


FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR | 
By- JOHN T. LEMOS | 


The lady’s-slipper is a member of the orchis family, and is delicate in contour and | 
color. The lower petal should be colored a deep red-violet at the center, shading down to 
a light tone at the edge. The three upper leaves are white with touches of gray in | 


In sketching the calendar, first block in the general contour of the leaves and flowers 
so as to obtain good composition. Then color 
around them, and add the stems and leaves last. 

The outside border may be colored a light pink or a deep yellow. 


the flowers, sketching a strong outline 
| 
| 
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* SHOWY LADY'S-SLIPPER- 
OR MOCCASIN FLOWER. 
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So, for an interesting forty minutes went on 
a lesson motivating a boy’s activity into a lesson 
of interest and profit to each child. The teacher 
sat in the background, with a pupil in charge of 
the class. 

The last boy to report not only reported on 
his foreign stamp but presented and told how to 
use a stamp dictionary. He explained what the 
right-hand page contained, what the left-hand 
contained, the relation of the right page to the 
left. He also explained the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the book by countries and what made 
some stamps of several countries valuable. 

What an experience to tell about something 
which is really theirs! No need for an oral 
English lesson. It had created itself. 


Arithmetic in the Upper Grades 
By R. L. Countryman 


Geneseo State Normal! School 

N the lower grades the teaching of arithmetic 

is largely a matter of habit formation. The 
number combinations of the four fundamental 
operations, the various processes or algorisms 
in problem solving, the work in fractions, the 
placing of the decimal point—all these are based 
largely on the fixation of habits. This fact calls 
for special knowledge of the laws of habit for- 
mation and skill in giving drill work to pupils. 

In the upper grades there are no new proc- 
esses to learn. There are many facts to be 
memorized, such as the aliquot parts of 100, 
such constants as 3.1416, the number of cubic 
inches in the gallon and the bushel, etc., but the 
major part of the work in the upper grades con- 
sists of the analysis of situations for the mathe 
matical content and the planning of the solution. 

This work requires a different quality of mind 
from the work of the lower grades. It is not 
merely repetition of a fact until it becomes fixed, 
because the next situation which arises may be 
totally different, and the child needs the ability 
to analyze, to group and organize the data so as 
to understand the situation, and to plan the 
solution. 

In the upper grades the child is applying the 
knowledge gained in the lower grades—knowl- 
edge of the fundamental operations with in- 
tegers, fractions, decimals, and denominate num- 
bers. The main thing now is to know when to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide. This knowl- 
edge depends on the child’s familiarity with the 
life situations as given in the problem. 

One great trouble with arithmetic teaching is 
that it is taught as something apart from life. 
It has been an abstract study, not something real 
and vital. If arithmetic teachers would use real 
problems of the children, or at least those which 
can be found in the community and which can 
be studied as a situation of business life, inter- 
est will be aroused which is not possible in purely 
book work. The newer textbooks are vastly bet- 
ter in the type of subject matter used than the 
books of a few years ago, but even the bes' 
books cannot approach the value of the study of 
real local problems. 

If a child is interested in a subject, not even a 
poor teacher can prevent him from learning. 
Proper motivation makes the task easy, so com- 
mon sense tells us to first arouse the pupils’ in- 
terest in the topic to be taught. It is also just 
as necessary for the teacher to be interested, for 
that which we like and know thoroughly will be 
presented in such a way that others will become 
interested. 


Below are given some suggestions for the 
study of commission; 
1. Use local commission houses or agents, 

















MATERIAL FOR CASTLE 

Two cardboard boxes 9” x 12”. 

One cardboard box 10” x 13”. 

Eleven quart and four pint ice cream con 
tainers for towers on castle. 

Eight paraffin pointed cups for turrets on 
towers, 


Two flat paraffin turrets 
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when possible, as the basis for the study. In 
case there are no commission houses or agents 
in the community, organize a group of children 
into a company to deal in commodities produced 
locally. 

2. Learn is conducted, 

3. Learn the terms which are commonly used, 
such as commission, consignor, consignee, prin- 
cipal, bill of lading, etc. These terms should be 
learned in connection with problems. 

4. What types of arithmetical problems are 
involved in the business transactions? Use real 
problems collected from the firm studied. 

5. Analyze the problems; as, Ist percentage 
problem (to find a certain per cent of a number) ; 
2nd percentage problem (to find what per cent 
one number is of another number); 3rd _ per- 
centage problem (to find a number when a certain 
per cent of it is given). This type may be 
omitted. 

6. Plan the solution for each type. 

PROBLEM, TYPE 1 

Mr. Brown is a salesman 
manufacturers of shoes. His sales for six months 
were as follows: July $5000; August $4500; 
September $4000; October $4850; November 
$4200; December $2750. The rate of commis- 
sion paid is 10°¢. 

Problem: How 
July? 

Analysis: Sales $5000 and the commission is 
10%. We have to find 10° of $5000. (1st per- 
centage problem) 

Solution: $5000 or 4, of $5000 

10 


$500.00 


how the business 


for Little & Co., 


much does he earn during 


$500 Ans. 





Ans. 


A Medieval Castle—A Sixth Grade History Prejecct 


By Emma Hostetler 


HIS project was erected on the top of a table. It is 
terials required are simple and can be easily 


easily worked out, as the ma 


obtained. 


MATERIAL WALL 


Wall (height) 12”; length and width vary 
according to size of table. 


FOR 


Loopholes %”. 

Two sheets cardboard. 

Sixteen ice cream containers for towers. 
Eight pointed turrets to finish towers. 
Fold construction paper for battlements. 
Put together with adhesive tape. 





eee — —_ anvil 








Problem: 
a. Find his earning for each month. 
b. How much does he earn during the six 
months? 
c. What are 
month? 
d. At the same rate how much will he earn 
in one year? 
PROBLEM, TYPE 2 
In January Mr. Brown sold $4960 worth of 


his average earnings per 


shoes. His commission check was $595.20. 
What rate of commission did he receive for 
January? 

Analysis: This problem asks us to find what 


per cent $595.20 is of $4960, and is of the 2nd 
percentage type, or to find what per cent one 
number is of another number. ; 
Solution: 
12—12% 
$4960 $595.20 
4960 
9920 
9920 


Ans. 





PROBLEM, TYPE 3 

If Mr. Brown’s commission for February was 
$480 and the rate was 12%, what was the value 
of the sales for that month? 

Analysis: This problem states an equality or 
that 12% of his sales equaled $480. This is the 
3rd percentage or equation type. 

Solution: 

12% of sales=$480 
1% of sales=$ 40 


100% of sales=$4000 Ans. 
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COMMERCIAL DISCOUNT 

In approaching the study of commercial dis- 
count organize the children into groups to study 
the newspapers, handbills of sales, catalogs, and 
any other available material relating to sales 
and showing a reduction of price. Have these 
groups arrange bulletin boards of this material, 
seeing which group can get the best and largest 
amount of material. The arrangement of the 
material on the bulletin board should be one 
factor in determining the best bulletin board. 

When the bulletin board is completed the class 

is ready for the study of the topic. The teacher 
hould prepare in advance of the study an out- 
line of the important things to be brought out, 
in order that time may not be wasted on unim- 
portant details and that steady progress may be 
made toward a mastery of the essentials of the 
topic. The following outline can be used or a 
teacher may make an outline better suited to her 
locality and grade. 

1. The reason for these sales: End of season 
sale, overstock, shelf worn, out of style, quantity 
buying, wholesale prices, discounts for cash, 
going out of business. 

2. Terms to be learned: 
discount, sale price. 


List price, net price, 


3. The way in which the reductions in price 
are expressed: 4 off, \ off, 50°. discount, 25°, 
discount, the former price and the reduced price 
being both given. 

4. The savings to be made in purchasing at 
these sales. 

This may involve subtraction when both 
former and reduced price are given. 

It may involve the percentage problem of 
finding a certain per cent of a number 

lst percentage problem). 

It may involve the finding of what per cent 
one number is of another number (2nd 
percentage problem). 

5. From the items on the bulletin board have 
the children make problems involving the three 
iypes given in 4 above. 

6. Those who wish may use the third per- 
centage problem; i. e., to find a number when a 
certain per cent of it is given. 

Example: After a discount of 25% has been 
allowed on a suit of clothes the net price is $30. 
What was the list price? (This type of problem 
is not important in business, since the list price 
must be known in order to know that the suit 
would cost $30 after a discount of 25% had 
been allowed. However, it may be of value as 
a method of solution of a class of problems which 
occur frequently; i. e., 
equation. ) 


those solved as an 


Solution: 
100% —25 % =75 % 
75% of list price—$30 

%4 of list price—$30 

\, of list price—$10 

\. of list price=$40 

7. Introduce successive discount and its mean- 
ing, as a discount of 30% and 10%. Show the 
reason for such discounts, since in issuing cat- 
alogs it is far cheaper for the merchant to issue 
new discount sheets than to print a new cata- 
log. The discounts are given in terms of re- 
ductions from former reduced prices. 

8. Change two successive discounts into one 
equivalent discount. (This may be omitted.) 

What one discount is equivalent to two suc- 

cessive discounts of 30% and 10%? 

Solution: 

Add 50 


Multiply .30 Subtract .40 


10 10 .03 
40 .03 37 


Rule: Add the two discounts. Multiply the 
two discounts and subtract the product from the 
sum. The result is one discount equivalent to 
two successive discounts. In case three or more 
discounts are given, the first may be used as 
above and that result then used with the third 
discount. (The order in which they are used 
does not change the result.) 

9. Problems may now be used from the text- 
books if desired, analyzing each for the type of 
percentage problem and planning the solution. 


Tests for History Students 
By Guy N. Stockwell 

HIS outline may be used in many ways at the 

option of the teacher, but a very good meth- 
od is to have the outline copied on the black- 
board, and then have the members of the class 
fill in the outline without looking at the answers, 
or a textbook. 

l. — wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

2. The Compromise of 1850 provided: 

a 

b. 

c. 
3. The Dred Scott Decision said :————————— 

4. The system by which runaway slaves were 
helped to reach Canada was called “ 


5. Two causes of the Civil War were: 


a. 
b. 
6. Secession means that ————— 
7. The Civil War began in the year . 
8. The first battle of the Civil War was at 


9. The president of the Confederacy during 
the Civil War was . 
10. Five battles of the Civil War were 
. and 
11. Five Union generals were : . 
-- ——, and 
12. Five Confederate generals were 


13. One battle on the water was the battle be- 
tween the and the 

14. The president of the Union during the 
Civil War was —— 

15. General — 
Atlanta to the sea. 

16. The turning battle of the Civil War was 


and his men marched from 


17. The capital of the Confederacy was at 


18. President Lincoln issued the : 
in which he declared that the slaves were free. 
19. The end of the Civil War came when — 
surrendered to at ——, 

20. The Civil War ended in the year 
21. Results of the Civil War were: 





a. 
b. 
c. 
22. President Lincoin was shot by 
at —— Theatre in the city of —— 


23. The men who hurried to the South after 
the Civil War to hold office were called 

24. General ——— who had fought bravely in 
the Civil War was killed together with all his 
men at the Battle of The —— by the 
Indians headed by Chief —— This was 
several years after the close of the War. 

25. Three of our presidents have been shot 
by assassins. They were President Presi- 
dent , and President 

















ANSWERS 

1. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

2. a. Return of runaway slaves. 

b. Stopped slave trade in the District 
Columbia. 

c. Divided territory of some Western states a 
to whether they should be free or slave. 

3. That any negro who had run away from h 
master and who had entered a free state might 
be arrested and returned toe his master in th 
South. 

1. The Underground Railroad. 

5. a. Disputes over slavery. 
b. The secession of the Southern states. 

6. The states withdrew from the Union. 

7. 1861. 

8. Fort Sumter. 
9. Jefferson Davis. 
10. Bull Run, Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, an 
Missionary Ridge. 
11. Grant, Sherman, 
Meade. 

12. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, Johnston, Early, 
and Pickett. 

13. Monitor. Merrimac. 

14. Abraham Lincoln. 

15. Sherman. 

16. Gettysburg. 

17. Richmond. 

18. Emancipation Proclamation. 

19. Lee. Grant. Appomattox Court House. 

20. 1865. 

21. a. South lost the war. 

b. Negroes were free. 
c. Southern states returned to the Union. 

2. John Wilkes Booth. Ford's. Washinegtor 

3. Carpet Baggers. 

4. Custer. The Little Big Horn. 

25. Lineoln, Garfield, McKinley. 


Sheridan, McClellan, and 


Sitting Bu 


“Challenge Day” 
By Ruth Mallonee 

XTENSIVE reading by all pupils is the ain 

of the junior high school, and as a result ma) 
teachers of English are burdened with hundred: 
of “book reports,” lengthy accounts of the stor 
and a detailed list of characters. 

Once each week in my classes we have a “Chal- 
lenge Day” when the child ready to report stands 
before the class, states the name and the author 
of the book he has read, and waits for the ques 
tions of the challengers. All who have read the 
book named may stand, and when recognized by) 
a nod from the reporter on the floor, may chal 
lenge him in this manner: “If you have read 
that book, then answer this question, please.” 
Each one may ask two questions. When the class 
is satisfied that the reporter has read the boo} 
hands are raised. The reporter is then expected 
to make some comment on the book as to his en- 
joyment of it, or his reason for recommending i! 
to his classmates, and his report is accepted. 


Transpositions 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 

F these jumbled geographical names are cor- 

rectly transposed, their initials will name 4 
city of Central America. 

1F IF A N B, is a northern bay. 

2RILA M E, is a city of New York. 

3. AUS N OILA L is one of the United 
States. 

4. N I D A I, is an Asiatic country. 

5. 1ZZ<AB E M, is an African river. 

6 GRINDHU E B, is a city in Scot 
land. 


Answers 


Baffin India 
Elmira Zambezi 
Louisiana Edinburgh 


Initials: Belize. 
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wonderful advancement 
in their ability to learn” 


CHANGED PUPILS!... whew Ads. James Earl Brown installed 


the Postum Hot Lunch Plan in her school. 


WAS teaching a rural 
school sixteen miles 
from a railroad, where 
twenty-two children at- 
tended. Some of them 
came as far as three miles in all kinds of 
weather. The Country School Nurse could 
not make the rounds more than twice dur- 
ing the year, so the duties of keeping up 
healthful daily habits and keeping records 
of their weights, had to fall upon the teacher. 

“Upon weighing the little crowd the 
first week, I found fifteen as low as ten 
per cent underweight. Twelve of these 


were allowed to use caffein beverages at 





Y 


# am a little time and effort—but the results 
cannot be measured! Mrs. Brown’s successful 
experiment has been repeated by hundreds of 
teachers—why not try the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan in your school? It only calls for the addition 
of one hot dish to the children’s own cold lunches. 

Instant Postum made with hot milk is a popular 


noontime drink with both pupils and teachers. 


FREE OFFER... <¢ry the Plan at our expense 


In order that you may try the Postum Hot Lunch Plan in your school, we will send you, FREE, a book- 




















Read her letter to us... 


home.The next Monday westarted Postum 
made with hot milk at noon. Each family 


furnished the milk a week at a time. 


“In five weeks I had brought the under- 
weights up five per cent. All but the four 
eighth grade students had stopped drink- 
ing tea and coffee at home and were using 
Postum made with milk. The end of the 
term showed a record of only five below 
normal, and a wonderful advancement 
in their ability to 
study and to learn.” 
Mrs. James Eart Brown, 


1526 Q Street, 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Even the children who don’t like plain milk love 
the flavor of this delicious beverage. And it’s so 
easy to prepare! Simply add hot (not boiled) milk 
to Instant Postum, and a little sweetening—and 
you have an ideal hot drink, combining nourish- 
ing milk and the wholesome cereal wheat! Just 
what children need to grow—both mentally and 


physically! 


? Epucationa DerartMent 
: Posrum Company, INconroratep 
: Barrie Caeex, Micu 


let explaining methods of installing the Plan. With the booklet, we will send you—ALSO, FREE—a i Hot Lunch Plan 
50-cup tin of Instant Postum. Just have your principal fill out the coupon—or, if yours is a one-roon f Name 
school, your own signature will be sufficient. — 
ame : — nee 7 Ol 

Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s |; City sl 


Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one 


of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


; Please send the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
School Principals, together with booklet giving details of the School 





~! 





State 


Fill in completely—print name and addre 





In Canada, Canantan Postum Company, Lrp 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2 Ont 


offered free to 





© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 








MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


“ 
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a ‘Teachers’ Help-One.Another Club | 
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‘aoe department is open to all teachers for the « 


hange of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article This price includes ll publication 
rights 
As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed 
Each article must conform to the following rules. 
The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
f paper separate from the article 
2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 
.. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches 
1. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch 
The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines 
6. The article must have a title 
7. The author’ name and idres must be placed 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris 
tian name ind the rname must be given in fu \ 
marned woman must ign her own and not her husband’ 
name 
8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page 
Addres al tributior department to 
Margaret § Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Roche 
New York. 


Washington's Birthday 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 

N 1799, February twenty-second was by an act 

of Congress set aside as a holiday in remem- 
brance of George Washington. On that day the 
national colors may be used to make the school- 
room gay. A picture of Washington should be 
placed where it can be seen by all. 

The pupils can take part in singing, and stir- 
ring words with lively tunes add much to the en- 
joyment of the hour. 

Write on the blackboard: 

“Do not think that fine clothes make fine men 
any more than bright feathers make fine birds.” 

Washington. 

“Be courteous to all but intimate with few, 
and let those few be well tried before you give 
them your confidence.”—Washington. 


A Spelling Class Valentine 
By Ialla Wilcox 

N Y PUPILS made interesting valentine book- 

lets for their mothers. Each day for a 
month before Valentine’s Day, they wrote their 
spelling lessons on heart-shaped pieces of fools- 
cap paper. On Valentine’s Day they made covers 
of red construction paper slightly larger than the 
foolscap pages. The covers were decorated with 
original designs made of construction paper of 
various colors. 

The pages were fastened together with ribbon, 
tied into bows. The results were very pleasing 
valentines, and the children worked hard to get 
one hundred on their spelling papers. 


Hints for Valentine’s Day 
By Alice Lynch 
Y PUPILS have become so enthusiastic over 
homemade greeting cards that they have al- 
ready begun to inquire, “When do we begin mak- 
ing valentines?” I am passing on our scheme, 
hoping that it will help other teachers. 

Suitable pictures cut from magazines are 
slipped into an envelope marked “Valentine Ma- 
terial,” which is laid with another envelope con- 
taining colored cards, red, gold, and silver paper 
from Christmas packages, and other material 


that might be useful in making valentines. 

Each child makes his own pattern by folding a 
paper and drawing half the heart, then tracing 
it on a lightweight cardboard. 

An attractive valentine may be made with 
three_bluebirds, colored on both sides and con- 
nected with a cord. Let each bird carry in its 
beak a tiny red, gilt, or silver heart bearing a 
valentine greeting. Lightweight drawing paper 
may be used and the birds hung by an open door 
or window where a slight stir of air makes them 
flutter. 

Heart-shaped booklets may be made, with a 
picture of good Bishop Valentine behind the 
barred prison windows and a pigeon on the sill. 
The booklet may contain the children’s own sto- 
ries of the origin of St. Valentine’s Day. 


A February Entertainment 
By Rosemary Lewis 

N OUR rural school we wanted to give a Feb- 

ruary entertainment which would include 
three of the special days which are well known 
and loved by children: the birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington, and Valentine’s Day. The idea 
came to us to contrast our school with that which 
Lincoln attended. The boys made a rude fire- 
place for our Lincoln school. They lighted it by 
means of a few lanterns placed behind some red 
paper. The pupils sat around the fireplace and 
read orally from the Life of Washington, which 
was one of the few books that Lincoln owned. 
Arithmetic problems were worked on blocks of 
wood with charcoal, and an oral spelling lesson 
was given. A few of the regular classes, an 
arithmetic race, a penmanship class where drills 
were written to music, a silent-reading lesson, 
and a folk dance were also on the program. At 
the close of the school the children enjoyed a val- 
entine box. To complete the program the chil- 
dren served cocoa, heart-shaped cookies, and 
candy. The refreshments were served by four 
first-grade girls in Valentine caps and aprons. 


Valentine Celebration 
By Eunice Guill 

Y PUPILS are always interested in the ap- 

proach of Valentine’s Day. One year we had 
a box with “U. S. Mail” printed on it. The day 
before Valentine’s Day we elected our postmas- 
ter, mail clerks, and carriers. Each row of pu- 
pils was a rural route. The desks had their box 
numbers on them. When Valentine’s Day came, 
the postmaster and his clerks sorted the mail and 
turned it over to the carriers, who delivered it. 
After the mail was delivered, the pupils were 
given ten or fifteen minutes in which to open 
their mail and discuss it with their neighbors. 
The pleasure the occasion afforded the pupils 
was well worth the effort expended. 


The Byrd Club 
By Mary Ethleen Milburn 


RIDAY afternoons, during the regular history 

period, the Byrd Club of the fifth grade holds 
its session. Newspaper clippings, magazine arti- 
cles, or anything else in regard to Richard Byrd 
are brought to be read and discussed. This stimu- 
lates the pupils’ interest in current events and 
gives them supplementary reading material. A 
scrapbook is kept by the class with data and pic- 


tures of the flyer and his men. The information 
received from the discussions is used later as 
subjects for language compositions. This is an 
excellent time to study or review the South Pole 
in geography. The girls’ enthusiasm is quite as 
great as the boys’.* 


Our Book Club 
By Blanche Winn 

HE teachers in our school found it hard to 

keep up their reading of good recent books 
It is expensive to buy many of them, and impos 
sible to procure some of them from the library. 

In our grade building of twenty-six teachers 
we solved the problem in this way. Each teacher 
bought one of the books of the year which sh 
considered the best, whether fiction or nonfiction 
The books were placed on the book shelves of th 
teachers’ rest room. An ordinary composition 
book was used for charging the books, one pag 
being allotted to a book, and an index of tl 
books being placed in the front. When a teach 
took a book home to read, she wrote her nam: 
under the title with the date. When she returned 
it, she placed the date on the same line. At th 
end of the school year each teacher took her o' 
book, and the next year a new library was 
started. 


Bird Houses Made from Chalk Boxes 
By Eulalia Weisend 

N OUR school empty chalk boxes have beer 

saved. Out of these have been made over 
forty wren houses. The little architect is a lx 
twelve years of age. His tools are a knife, ham 
mer, and saw. A box is his workbench. Thi 
wren houses sell at fifty cents each. They hav 
four-sided mitered roofs, covered with composi 
tion roofing (scraps from the lumber yard 
tarred at the seams to make them rain-proo! 
The opening is about the size of a quarter. A 
neat perch is constructed. Holes for ventilation 
at the sides and two coats of paint in gree: 
maroon, or tan complete the neat little house. 


How I Made Our School More Attractive 
By Lucile Holt 


OMING to-a rural school several years ag 

that had the usual unpainted walls, slick 
blackboards, rough wood box, corner water shell, 
and many other disturbing features, I knew that 
I could not do my best work until some changes 
were made. Having recently seen some school- 
houses quite as cheerless as mine, I offer our 
solution. 

One of my language classes was beginning 
composition work, and I had my pupils give me 
suggestions in a composition, “How We May Im- 
prove Our Schoolroom,” for making the room at 
tractive. 

There were twenty-eight pupils, three patrons, 
and a teacher to share the expense. The things 
listed below were done at the pupils’ suggestions 
at an expense of only four dollars and twenty- 
five cents. 

1. We bought some paint. A boy painted the 
walls, and a patron painted the ceiling of the 
room. 

2. We bought cheesecloth for sash curtains. 
The girls made them and kept them clean. A 
patron gave three shades. 

3. We bought a can of blackboard paint. 
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hen Youre aT. CU 


| a ‘ Tom: “That looks like real money.” 

Jane: “It couldn’t be more real—it’s my rainy day check.” 
What It Means to be a T. C. U. Tom: “Your rainy day check—what d’you mean ” 
Jane: “Well, you know I’ve been sick, with doctors’ bills and all sorts 


$50 a Se. when you are totally disabled by accident or of expenses raining down upon me—so here comes my rainy day check 
confining ulness. . 99 ; - ° 
to scatter the clouds and let the sunshine in. 








$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has 


\ stopped. Tom: “Nothing could be sweeter—or more timely. But who’s vour 
25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house rainy day friend?” 
but keeps you from work Jane: “If you were a teacher, you’d know— it’s the T. C. U.” 
20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you Tom: “The T. C. U.! What does that mean?” 


are confined to an established hospital. om " . . — . 
‘ : Jane: Teachers Casualty Underwriters—an association of teachers. 
$50 a Month wher you are totally disabled by injuries received 


in an automobile accident, and $1000 for accidental death in It pays an income when one’s regular income is cut off because of sick- 
an automobile disaster. ness, accident or quarantine.” 
88 to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life Tom: “Fine. I had no idea teachers could be so practical. I suppose 
os SamaEE camemel OCOD eal Oe con ts a they all belong ?” 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, Jane: “Well, lots of them do. A few are still ‘exposed’ when rainy 
street car or steamboat wreck. days come, but I’m right here with my little old T. C. U. Umbrella when 
Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy the shower starts.” 
has been maintained in force for 1 year. Tom: “Sensible Jane—you’ve got a good head. I’m for you and your 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the T. c. U.” 


school year. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger 
incomes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of how 
we protect teachers. Please do it today. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
791 T. C. U. Blidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 












\ 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


You Aren't Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under the T. C. U. 
—_ Umbrella. 


.¢ | . \ _ “Illness doesn’t make you half as 


‘ sick when all the worry is taken 
“iy *& ) a out by the T. C. U.”—Miss Ellen 
2 ae Richardson, Jacksonville, Fla. 


To the T. C. U., 791 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 





Name 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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4. We bought some brown cambric for a cur- 
tain to cover the children’s wraps. The curtain 
was attached to a high shelf which was used for 
books. 

5. We bought some brown paint for our win- 
dow sashes and doors. 

6. We bought a small water cooler. 
gave a stand for it. 

7. A wood box was painted at home by one of 
the bovs. 

8 Above the blackboard on a background of 
tan paper was pasted a border of famous pic- 
tures. The pictures were small but attracted 
attention and were the subject of many instruc- 
tive and interesting discussions throughout the 
school year. 


A patron 


Playing Store 
By Bernice Burbank Hurlburt 

N OUR fourth-grade arithmetic class we have 

recently varied our “Play Store” days. Each 
member of the class has a small sales catalogue 
from a mail-order house. First we discussed the 
problem of the regular fall outfitting for the 
children, We made a standard list containing 
mittens, stockings, caps, sweaters, and other nec- 
essary things. Using this list, the children then 
made their own choice of goods from the cata- 
logues. They wrote out the orders on the blanks 
to be found inside their catalogues. Parcel- 
post rates were learned and postage determined 
and added to the bill in correct form. 

A child acting as postmaster distributed money 
orders. The envelopes were then sealed and 
“mailed.” A committee was chosen for the mail- 
order company, who received and “filled” the or- 
ders, which were returned to the sender with 
notes of debit or credit inclosed where mistakes 
had been made by the sender in adding or mul- 
tiplying. 

Next time we are planning to choose fencing 
for the school grounds, and at some later time 
we shall select and order roofing for barns and 
garages when measurements are provided by the 
pupils. 

The children think all this great fun, and are 
developing thrift by gaining some idea of costs 
and values. 


Keeping Rubbers in Place 

By Thelma Martin 
ACH child in my room is asked to bring to 
school a clothespin which closes with a 
spring. His name is written upon it and a string 
long enough to reach from his hook to the floor 
is fastened to it. The string is then tied to a 
hook, which has his name below it. He may snap 
his rubbers together with the clothespin, This 
device not only saves time, but gives the cloak- 

room a neat, orderly appearance. 


Introducing the Constellations 

By Sylvia Roseman 
‘| BE fourth grade was particularly interested 
in the stars and continually asked questions 
about them. In order to further this interest | 
prepared posters of several of the constellations. 
On a dark blue paper sky I arranged tiny silver 
stars into different constellations (Orion, The 
Big Dipper, the Little Dipper, Cassiopeia, and 
others) and labeled each. I read or told the myth 
connected with each group and then placed the 
poster on the bulletin board. Very soon the chil- 
dren were finding other versions of the stories 
of the stars and reporting the constellations they 

recognized in the sky each night. 


Etiquette Parties 
By Anna M. Movius 


HE first- and second-grade children of our 

school have a party once a week to learn eti- 
quette. They are taught the proper use of«the 
knife, fork, and spoon, and have other instruc- 
tion at this “half-hour party,” where real food is 
served and where there are hosts and hostesses 
to receive the guests. 

A standing rule at each party is that guests 
never refuse food on the ground that they “don’t 
like it.” Courtesy requires that even carrots and 
spinach must be eaten. Food is to be chewed 
quietly; bread must be broken into small pieces. 

Conversation must be carried on quietly, with 
the guests neither painfully quiet nor hilariously 
silly. Each table has its host or hostess, who 
sits when everyone is ready, takes a napkin, and 
begins to eat. 

The little hosts and hostesses come early and 
learn to manage each new food in order to be an 
example at the head of the table. 


Getting Rid of “And’s” 
By Madge Fent 

HE pupils in my third grade persisted in con- 

necting: their sentences in oral composition 
with “and,” “so,” or “then.” One day we tried a 
plan which gave excellent results. The children 
who are listening to the oral composition must 
stand or raise their hands whenever they think 
the speaker has come to the end of a sentence. 
He then goes on with a new sentence. The briei 
pause that he is forced to make when the others 
stand or raise their hands prevents him from fill- 
ing up the space between sentences with “and,” 
“so,” or “then.” Those who are listening must 
pay strict attention to what the speaker is 
Saying. 


Health Scrapbooks 

By Marian A. Kittilsby 
O MAKE my third- and fourth-graders more 
interested in health work I ask them to make 




















FEBRUARY COLORING CARD | 
By~ JOHN T. LEMOS 


The hawthorn has splendid color possibilities. 
hectographed copies of the design, have them color it as follows. The berries should be | 
a rich vermilion with a little purple-brown in the shadows. The flowers are a creamy 
white with yellow stamens. Some of the leaves are a yellow-green with touches of ver- | 
milion at the edges. Other leaves can be colored a soft red with crimson shading. 

| 





THOROUGH BRED 
USES HIS COMPANY 
MANNERS EVERY |. 


After giving the pupils carbon or 





‘DOWNY HAWTHORN: | 
STATE FLOWER OF | 


MISSOURI 
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SERVE BANANAS AND MILK! 





Teachers! Give your Children this 
Digestible, Nounshing, Energy- 
Building Food 


School cafeterias have learned the value 
of golden bananas . . . how this delicious 
fruit, so digestible and nourishing, makes, 
when combined with milk, a complete food 
and one of the most healthful combinations 
children can eat... 


F YOU are confronted with the vexing prob- 
lem of what to serve your children when 
they have*lunch at the mid-morning recess, let 
us offer you a suggestion which has been 
adopted by many teachers all over the country. 
Give them a banana with their bottle of milk 
—a tasty combination that the children like. 
And—what is tremendously important—prop- 
erly ripened bananas are one of the most easily 
digested of all foods. Medical authorities agree 
on that. Clarence W. Lieb, A.M., M.D., writing 
in the “‘Woman’s Home Companion” of June, 
1928, says: “‘The banana, formerly condemned 
as indigestible, is now recognized as wholesome, 
easily digested, high in vitamins, and is even 
included in the diet of infants.”” Many other 
prominent medical men concur in this opinion. 
Not only are bananas easily digested, but 
they are very nourishing and energy-building. 
They take that before-noon sluggishness out of 
the children . . . give them vim and life to finish 
the morning’s work. 





No preparation is necessary to serve bananas. 
They come sealed in Nature’s perfect package. 
Just peel them. There they are—clean, sanitary, 
ready to eat, containing the needed vitamins and 
mineral salts. For this reason many school cafe- 
terias have found them of great aid. 


Serve bananas winter and 
Summer 
Bananas are obtainable in abundance 
at all seasons. And in winter months, 
especially, this fresh fruit supplies an 
essential need. It is, indeed, the all- 
year-round fruit. 

But here is a point to remember. 
Bananas must be fully ripe when 
they are eaten raw. We have pre- 
paredea beautiful wall chart, here 
illustrated, lithographed in colors. 

Hang it in your 

classroom. It teaches the 
» children when bananas 

should be eaten raw and 
when they should be cooked. 

It is an important lesson 

they can carry home. 

In addition we have a 
free booklet, “The Food 
Value of the Banana,” 
which gives the general 


BANANAS. 


-delicious nourishing 


Paty TH: CHO aN 





facts about nutrition and tells the full story of 
bananas and milk, the composition of the ripe 
banana and its place in the diet of children and 
adults. You will be interested in it. It is full of 
useful and authoritative information. 

Both the chart and the book- 
jet are FREE. We shall be glad 
to send them to you. Just clip the 
coupon below and mail it to 
United Fruit Company, 1 Federal 
- Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


’ ’ 


Send for these two valuable school 
aids. They are FREE. 


United Fruit Company, Dept. N-2 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 

i 
i i 
1 Please send me the Ripeness Chart and a copy ,; 
; of “‘ The Food Value of the Banana.” : 
! i 
' Name ! 
! ' 
i i 
School Grade t 

1 
! ‘ 
! No. of pupils in my class ' 
! i 
' i 
| Address... ! 
i 1 
! j 
i City State ' 
! ! 
= | 
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{| Teachers’ Help-One:Another Club | 








health scrapbooks. In these scrapbooks they 
paste pictures, cut from magazines, which illus- 
trate the lesson they are studying. Under the 
picture they write a short health verse that re- 
lates to the picture and lesson. 

The scrapbook cover is made of rose-colored 
paper and contains twelve sheets of white paper 
on which they paste the pictures. 

The children are very enthusiastic about the 
scrapbooks and we plan to use the best ones in 
our art exhibit. 


Our Valentine Game 

By Katherine T. Stout 
EFORE Valentine’s Day the pupils in my 
room begin making valentines. Small white 
paper lace doilies are a great help in decorating 
red hearts. Little verses are hectographed for 
the valentines. The paper lace is cut from the 
doilies and used in many different designs. The 
children decorate the sand table and put a pret- 
tily trimmed box in the center of the table. They 
choose someone for postman and while they sing 
the valentine song “Mr. Postman,” each child re- 
ceives his valentine. At the conclusion of our 
exercises I tell the children the story of St. 

Valentine. 


Blackboard Borders 
By Ruth Rooks 

S'OME day when the air outside is filled with 

fleecy snowflakes, have one of your pupils 
take a strip of dark cloth outside and catch some 
of them. Have the pupils look them over and 
notice their shapes. Call their attention to the 
fact that no two of them are alike. Then pass 
small squares of white paper and have the chil- 
dren cut them so that when they are opened, 
some of them will be almost duplicates of the 
snowflakes. Arrange them on the blackboard 
with a bit of paste. 

A sports border is interesting, too: a snow 
fort may be drawn with chalk, and pictures of 
girls and boys cut from magazines mounted near 
it. 

Children will also enjoy icicle borders, either 
cut from paper or made with crayon. An arctic 
scene may be drawn, showing the northern lights 
shining over icebergs, and in the foreground 
Eskimos, igloos, dogs, sleds, polar bears, and 


seals. 


Some Word Drills for Small Readers 
By Muriel E. Holland 

‘OR young readers who have difficulty in re- 

membering new words and who stumble when 
reading, nothing is so efficient as rapid word 
drills. I have found the following games or de- 
vices very helpful for promoting good reading. 

1. Tag. Have words written all over the black- 
board. The pupil tags as many people as he can 
by giving the words correctly. Let each word 
represent a person. 

2. Ball. Draw a circle around each word. Let 
the pupil imagine himself batting a ball, the 
number of words he can give being the number 
of times he hits the ball. 

3. Train. Write words in a straight line, each 
inclosed in an oblong, with a picture of an engine 
in front. See how many cars the pupil can 
name. 

4. Trip. Arrange one word at each dot, like a 
road map. The game is to see how far the child 
can progress without a flat tire; that is, without 
missing a word. 

5. Gathering apples. Let the words on the 
blackboard represent apples on the ground. See 


how many apples the pupil can put in his crate. 
Substitute other fruits. 


Stimulating Interest in Library Books 
By Randolph Kirkbride 


DEVICE that I have found successful for 

stimulating interest in the reading of li- 
brary books among my lower-grade pupils is 
this: Make a little booklet of construction paper 
and on it print, “Books I Have Read,” or some 
similar title, and have the pupils decorate it with 
some design of their own choosing. For every 
book read by the pupil, let him place in the book- 
let the name of the book and the author. 

The pupils may be asked to make a short sum- 
mary of the books before the class. If the re- 
port is satisfactory, permit them to place a gold 
star after the name of the book. 


An Excellent Seat-Work Device 
By Harvey M. Haeberle 
HE following is a recipe for making salt 
beads: 
¥% cup cornstarch 
% cup cold water 
1% cups salt 
Dissolve the cornstarch in the water. Then 
stir the salt into the mixture and beat it. You 
will have a mass of creamy dough which you can 
color any desired shade with ink or dye. Then 
mold small portions of it into beads. String 
them on coarse straws or hatpins. They dry in 
an hour, and you will have some beads which are 
very durable and excellent to use in number and 
seat work. Give a handful to each child and let 
him string them in groups of two’s or three’s. 
Stretch a wire across one corner of the room. 
On it string the beads. Let the children count 
them, and, by the aid of the beads, find the an- 
swers to little problems. 
The same dough (which will keep moist if it is 
covered with a damp cloth) may be used for 
molding instead of clay. 


Individual Cupboards 
By Gladys Tobias 

‘THE pupils of my rural school have always taken 

great interest in our health programs, but be- 
fore this year they have never had a place in 
which to keep their individual towels and cups. 
Before school started in the fall, I made a collec- 
tion of small wooden boxes, one for each pupil in 
my grade. These I washed and painted, letter- 
ing in black paint the name of each pupil on the 
front of his box. One of the members of the 
school board then made me a cupboard frame 
with enough shelves for all the boxes. The 
boxes are all within easy reach of the pupils. 
Each noon hour as the pupils pass out to wash, 
they can easily secure their towels. If the tow- 
els become very damp after being used, they can 
be shaken out in the sunlight or before the fire 
for a few minutes and then put back into the 
boxes comparatively dry. 


An Aid to Milk Drinking 
By Margaret J. F. Wolcott 
E WERE confronted with a real problem of 
undernourished children in our school. To 
stimulate the children to drink more milk, we 
made a huge milk bottle out of cardboard and 
placed the name of every child in the room on it. 
Every evening before dismissal we placed a gold 
star opposite the name of each child who had 
drunk a glass of milk during that day. At the 


end of each month we counted up the stars and 
gave small rewards to the winners. 


A February Program 
By Edith Branders 

N OUR combination Washington-Lincoln pr: 

gram an eight-year-old boy was chosen ti 
lead a march, and an eight-year-old girl to lead a 
drill. A march record was placed on the phono- 
graph. The boy led the march to the hall and 
back to a position facing the flag, on one side of 
which was a large engraving of Washington, and 
on the other, one of Lincoln. The drill was as 
follows: 

1. The phonograph was stopped and the gir! 

leader stepped forward. 

2. Salute to the flag. 
3. Salute to George Washington. 

4. Salute to Abraham Lincoln. 

5. Facing the other way, the girl led the march 

three minutes. 

This simple little drill was very effective. 

The souvenirs of the occasion were pictures 
of Washington mounted on cardboard, tied with 
red, white, and blue yarn. 


A Race in Arithmetic 
By Ruth Mower 


HE pupils in my fifth grade were unable to 

solve problems in division. After drilling for 
several days I found that the trouble was that 
they did not know the multiplication tables. It 
was not an easy task to get them interested it 
learning the tables. I secured a large sheet of 
oak tag, and made fourteen spaces across the 
page. I printed the names of the pupils down the 
left-hand side of the page. This occupied the first 
of the fourteen spaces across the top of the chart, 
and I numbered twelve spaces for the twelve ta- 
bles, leaving one space for a summary. I had 
each child bring a picture of an automobile, and 
after selecting one the right size for the squares 
it was to move along in, we made bright-colored 
machines from paper. The cars were traced from 
the automobile the pupil had chosen. Each child’s 
machine was tacked on the chart in the first 
empty space. Since everyone knew the first ta- 
ble, we used that as a starting point. As each 
child mastered a new table, his car moved one 
space forward. The girl and the boy who com- 
pleted first were each given a prize. It was sur- 
prising to see the number of pupils who were not 
sure of their third, fourth, and fifth tables, and 
knew almost nothing about the higher ones. 


School Banking 
By Ruth Winslow Fielde 


NE of the most successful ideas introduced in 
our school is banking day, which comes on 
Friday. Each pupil assumes the responsibility of 
his own deposit. A member of the commercial 
department has charge of the banking in each 
room. As the pupil deposits his money, a white 
and a brown card are punched to show the total 
individual deposit. The white card is kept by the 
teacher, and the duplicate brown one by the pupil! 
as his pass book. Any amount from five cents up 
is received. When the deposit card totals a dollar, 
the brown card is taken by the collector to the 
bank, and a pass book issued to the pupil. 

The percentage of members of the class depos- 
iting is our aim rather than the actual amount of 
money deposited. Competition runs high. A 
piece of wall board marked to represent a ther- 
mometer registering from one to one hundred 
per cent shows the weekly percentage attained by 
each room. 
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Teachers say~this plan 
works wonders.’ 


A unique program 

that makes children 

want to learn health 
habits 


°F ame a delight it is to hit 


upon something that strikes 
a real, responsive note in your 
classes—something unique that 
makes the children want to learn. 


Here is a plan that teachers say 
works wonders in creating interest 
and enthusiasm. And at the same 
time it teaches the children to 

ractice one of the most important 
health habits of today. 


You know, ofcourse, thatschool 
nutrition authorities everywhere 
are stressing one health habit 
more and more—the hot cereal break- 
fast. They say that the hot cereal 
supplies just the mental and phys- 
ical energy to last the morning 
through. 


The plan offered here is pre- 
sented in such a way that it in- 
trigues the children immediately. 
It makes them want to eat a hot 
cereal for breakfast. Conceived 
and worked out by a teacher of 
many years’ experience, it has 
been used with remarkable success 
by teachers in more than 70,000 
schools. 


Why we send you this plan 
and all material FREE 


So successful has this plan been in 
the health programs of schools 


What teachers say 


“I feel that it has started an invaluable habit among Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health 


my children.” An Indiana teacher 


“Your plan to get children to eat a hot cereal break- 
fast has worked wonderfully well in my school. Before ee See ae 
starting the game few had bot cereal for breakfast. 
Now all are profiting by it.’ A New York teacher 2 











| ALL MATERIAL 
| FREE 
| TO TEACHERS 













What this plan offers 


1. Graded contest devices to establish the 
hot cereal breakfast habit. 
2. Comprehensive outlines for teaching 
other fundamental health habits. 
3. Supplementary contest material. § 
4. Picture awards for school rooms , 
5. Outline of interesting talk to P. T. 
Association. 
6. Bibliography of health teaching litera- 
ture. 











“* Mothercard,”’ which 
carries a letter to moth- 
ers and bas picture to 
be colored im by child. 
Reverse side furnishes 
a form record to be kept 








| Ome of the beautiful prize pic- 























by child tures in full colors. A choice of 
nine appropriate subjects ts given 

} 
from coast to coast, the Cream of offered. Everything is sent ready 
Wheat Company is now distribut- to use. A unique contest plan is 
ing it free—with all material—to included which enlists the co- 
any teacher who will use it in her operation of mothers. You will 
work. Material and suggestions be delighted with the actual re- 
for groups of different ages from sults. Merely fill out and mail this 
kindergarten to high school are coupon today. 


© 1928, C. of W. Co 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept, N-18 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Saint Valentine 
By Ruth Keeney 


According to legend, Father Valentine 
wa h pri wl ved a gt e ago 
He wa ery good and kind, especial to 

k f ‘ All the children loved | 
ind t the were ill they knew that 
this joll heery pr est would visit the 

As he pri grew older he became 
feeble and could ng sit the . 

ldrer t he w r he th r 

tes wit pie ed ‘ ver t 

At last the old priest died. The hildrer 

yurned t ind wished to do me 

ig re t I ince of | = t! 
begar to write letter to sick friend 
The people called th Valentine lett« 
and later spoke of then s Valentine 

The following dramat tior i 
upon this story 


Scene I—A Country LANE 


The days of 
CHARACTERS—Father \ 
Mistress 
(Fathe Valentine 
hia staff, and 


himeelf wpo? a 


TIME ancient Rome. 
alentine and 
Grey. 

leaning on 


He seats 


ente re, 
ng slou ly. 


rT 
mak 


fallen log 


derful day this is! 
clouds, 


V ALENTINE— 





Ah, what a 


me, 


Blue sky and white 
Methinks I see old Tim’s sheep 


Feb ruary 
Songs, Plays,and Recitations 


won- | 


dog following the sheep over that dis- | 


tant hill. Hi, Shep,—come here, old 
fellow. He will not heed. He knows 
his duty, better than some human 
know theirs. Smell the hawthorne i: 
the hedges, and the buds, swelling along 
the bare branches. Surely, it is good 
to be alive on a morning such as this 
I will sit myself down on this fallen 
tree and rest my bones a bit. My limbs 
seem strangely stiff these later days. 
Ah, who comes here? If my old eyes 
mistake me not it is good Mistress 
Grey Good morrow, neighbor Did 
you ever see fairer day than this? 

| Mistress Grey—Good morrow, Fa 
ther Valentine Indeed, the morning 
is fair But u look tired. Was the 
hill too long for you? 


young 


see 


VALENTINE 


Master 


of his barn son 


hz 


ings helpless. 


as I once 


Anti 


Yes, I fear 
was. But 
n. He 
ne weeks ago. 

I want 


am thinking of him. 


I am not so 
I wanted to 
fell from a beam 
His arm 
him to know I 





A Song of Lincoln 
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Mistress Grey—Yesterday my good 
man saw you walking far out over the 
moor. Where were you bound then? 


VALENTINE — Yesterday I walked 


over the moor to Goody Greyfriar’s 
home, to see her oldest boy, who is ill 
with a. fever. 


Mistress Grey—And three days ago, 
when my little Thera cried because her 
doll fell into the brook, you comforted 
her and carried her home, laughing, on 
your shoulder. Ah, Father Valentine, 
what would do without your 
of kindness? 


we deeds 


VALENTINE—Tut, tut, neighbor, what 
sayest thou? If I were not here, some- 
ould do any of the small 
done. But I fear my days 
the sick and helpless are 
almost My old limbs well-nigh 
refuse to carry me longer. I dread to 
think of the time when I must sit help- 
with no way to tell my 
my thoughts are with 


else 
deeds I Brow 
for visiting 


one 


over. 


less and alone, 
friends that 
them. 
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VALENTINE—So I can, so I can. But 
come, the morning advances. Let 
walk together through the lane, unt 


we reach the 
leave 
Antin’s house. Y 
will carry 


cro 


messa 


you and make 


There I wi 
my way to Maste: 
ou say your son Bobby 
me? 


ssroads. 


ges for 


Mistress Grey—Gladly, Father Val- 
entine. You know how all the childre: 
love you. 

Scene II—HomeE or Mistress ANTID 

Time—A few months later. 

CHARACTERS—Mistress Antin, neigh- 


bors, and children. 

(Mistress “at ind neighbor 
isitin g toge ther. 

NEIGHBOR tod glad you must be, 
Mistress Antin, that your good ma 
has recovered the use of his arm. 

Mistress ANTIN—Yes, he can return 
to his work again. We are great 
thankful for our mercies. 

NEIGHBOR—I saw him at work in the 
vegetable garden as I came throug 


























Mistress Grey—Cheer up, good Fa- | your gate. My goodman spaded up t 
ther. If that day ever comes, you can | earth a week ago, and yesterday 
write notes of love and kindness to | Planted the first seeds. 
your friends. My small boy, Bobby, Mistress ANTIN—I hope the birds 
shall be the carrier. tinued on page 8¢ 
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And a wide chotce of excellent low- 


cost tours of England 
and the Continent 


With ocean travel costing as little as three 
cents a mile—even on the finest transat- 
lantic liners—there’s no alternative but to 
go; for at this rate, travel to Europe is ac- 
tually cheaper than travel at home. There’s 
no néed to remind you that nowadays Eu- 
ropean travel is absolutely essential—part 
of the equipment of every progressive 
teacher. You simply must get back to the 
home lands of our civilization periodically 
and steep yourself in their cultural tradi- 
tions, and these I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel 
Club Tours in Europe are arranged spe- 
cially for the modest travel budget. 


Once this was done by the few who could 
afford the luxury of European travel, but 
now membership in the famous I. M. M. 
Teachers’ Travel Club makes it possible 
for every teacher to sojourn abroad. The 
more progressive do it regularly as a mat- 
ter of course. 


Rvuund Trip Steamer Passage 
$184.50 (up) 


That is actually the rate you pay on some 
of our ships for the round-trip passage— 
including meals and berth. Can you think 
of any comparable transportation any- 
where that offers so much for so little? 


Think of booking TOURIST 
Third Cabin on a liner like the 
Majestic, the world’s largest 
steamer—or on the Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgeniand, etc.! If 
you wish to travel more luxur- 
iously, you can of course apply 
for accommodations in Second Cabin or 
First Cabin. 


Popular Tourist Third Cabin 


But the facilities and comfort offered col- 
lege students, faculty members, clergymen, 
business men and women and other Ameri- 
can travelers by TOURIST Third Cabin 
have greatly stimulated interest in Euro- 
pean travel and made it possible for thou- 
sands to see Europe with their own eyes, 
who a few years ago never dreamed of 
crossing the Atlantic. 


See England and Continental Europe 


The inclusive all-expense tours in Europe 
will include England and the principal 
countries of Continental Europe, and will 
provide for hotel accommodations, trans- 
portation, sightseeing tours, et cetera. You 
journey everywhere in the company of an 
experienced travel expert who will intro- 
duce you to the cultural high spots. 


The Mediterranean on $9 a Day 


Can you imagine doing the 
glamorous Mediterranean on 
urwost octas serve aS little as $9 a day? Get the 
facts about this fascinating, 
moderately priced tour of the 
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EUROPE 


and return for 
as little as 


5 : 
an ocean mile! 


Mediterranean arranged by the White Star 
Line. The cruises last 46 days each, filled 
with unforgettable experiences. The rate 
is $395, including complete shore program. 
This covers all your expenses, with trans- 
portation, a comprehensive sightseeing pro- 
gram ashore, and a five-day stay in Egypt. 


If you can arrange for leave of absence this 
winter, write now to Miss Mabel Thomas, 
Secretary of the I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel 
Club, for full information regarding these 
popular Tourist Third Cabin Mediterra- 
nean Cruises. The ships are the S. S. 
Adriatic sailing February 28 and the S. S. 
Laurentic sailing March 9. The itinerary 
covers Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte 
Carlo, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land and Egypt. Stop-overs can be 
arranged to permit lengthened stay in 
places of particular interest. 


To Join the I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel 
Club, Just Mail The Coupon 


If you are planning to visit Europe during 
the coming year, it is wise to start your 
preparations now. Accommodations are not 
unlimited, and applicants must be taken 
care of in order, as their reservations are 
received. Later the rush for desirable space 
will be tremendous. Mailing the coupon 
automatically entitles you to membership 
in the I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel Club. Mai! 
it now, stating what type-of trip appeals to 
you most, and indicating whether you care 
to receive the announcements and literature 
which are sent from time to time to mem- 
bers. Returning the coupon does not obli- 
gate you in any way—but will prove profit- 
able to you in case you are contemplating a 
trip abroad in the near future. 


&5 








. M. M. Teachers’ Travel Club, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss Thomas: 


| I would like to have complete information about the plans of the LM. ra | 
Teachers’ Travel Club and particularly the all-expense-inclusive tours | 

| Europe. I understand that this inquiry gives me membership in the a 
Club, entitles me to receive the literature and pamphiets which they will | 
| issue from time to time and yet involves me in no obligation whatsoever. / 
| 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANJPORT LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


Name 








Street 
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vill n trouble us again this year. 
Last year good Father Valentine tied 
white rags to the fence. It kept the 
birds from eating the seeds. 


NeicHror—It is more than a year 
Father Valentine helped me 


ago that 


transplant my rose bush. 

Mistress ANTIN—You can little 
know how my good man enjoyed the 
letters that Father Valentine sent to 
him, when he was ill. Sometimes he 
drew pictures, and we all enjoyed 
them. 


NeicHpor—They say little Tim, the 
lame boy who lives down the lane, sits 
in his window and watches all day for 
Bobby Grey. If Bobby is late, as he 
sometimes is, Tim won’t go to bed, so 
sure is he that Father Valentine has 
not forgotten him with his message. 

Mistress ANtTIN—Here comes Bobby 
now. 
us from 
the window and calls.) 


Father Valentine. (Goes to 
Bobby, Bobby 


Grey, stop chasing that hen and come 
here! Have you anything for us to- 
day from Father Valentine? Yes, 


neighbor, there is a note for you, and 
these flowers for me. 

NeicHror—Dear Father Valentine! 
How he remembers each one of us! 

(Children run in, followed by other 
neighbors.) 

CHILPREN—Mother, Mother, our good 
Father Valentine is dead! 


SECOND NEIGHBOR Yes, the good 
man is gone. 

First NeIGHRBOR—Oh, what will the 
village folk do without his love and 
thoughtfulness? 

Mistress ANTIN — Cheer up, chil- 
dren, and good friends. The good man 


is gone, indeed. But in our memories 
his kind ways will forever. He 


would not want us to grieve for him. 


live 


First NEIGHBOR 
saintly man. 


Surely he was a 


Mistress ANTIN—His birthday was 
not long past—February 14. Could we 
not remember it, and on that 
day send messages of love and good 
cheer to our friends? 

First NeiGHror—We could call the 
messages, Valentines, after our good 
friend. 

Att—Saint Valentine’s Day. 

Mistress ANTIN—-And so it shall be 


for always. 


always 


The Postman 
By Emilie Poulsson 


To-day the postman’s bag is full, 
And very oft he tarries 

To leave for little boys and girls 
The valentines he carries. 


St. Valentine! St. Valentine! 
We hail your day with pleasure. 
The love your pretty missives bear 
Will make each one a treasure. 


The Only One 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Crimson hearts, and charming laces, 
Pretty, smiling, dimpled faces, 
Dainty bits of verse and rhymes, 
Oh, what pretty valentines! 


I must buy one for my mother. 
Of fair ladies there’s no other 
That. I love so much, you see; 
She’s the only girl for me. 


Maybe he has a note for one of | 


| 
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Shall Yes Stay ? 
By Eva A. Smedley 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Miss Yes—Traveling costume. Car- 
ries suitcase. 
CoLumMBiA—White dress with bunt- 


ing draped diagonally from right shoul- 
der to waist, where it is fastened and 
falls as a sash; crown on head, if de- 
sired. 
Uncite SaM—tTraditional Uncle Sam 
costume. 
YAH } 
Yis j 
Yerp—A young boy; 
tume. 
YEUH 
Umuuns—Dirty, 
girls (any number). 
Younc MAN 
CLARINDA 
MOTHERS 
Tiny Torts 
TEACHER 
CHILDREN 
CHEER LEADER 
The last seven characters all wear 
ordinary costumes. If desired, Cheer 
Leader may be dressed as college cheer 
leader in sport clothes. 


Dressed as immigrants. 


ordinary cos- 





Slovenly woman. 


untidy boys and 


(Columbia, Uncle Sam stand talking 
at right foreground, Yah, Yis, Yep, 
Yeuh, Umhuhs seated at rear of stage 


at left. Enter Miss Yes.) 
CoLuMBIA—Why, Miss Yes, are you 
going on a journey? 
Miss Yes—I am, Columbia. I can- 


not see that I am any longer of use in 
America, and a life of idleness means 
death to me. 


UncLe SamM—Good words can never | 


die. 
Miss Yes—Oh, indeed they do, Uncle 
Sam. When a word is misused or neg- 


lected, that is its fate. 

CotumB1a—But you will always be 
in the dictionary. 

Miss Yes—I do not care to be buried 
in an unabridged dictionary with “ob- 
solete” on my tombstone. 

Uncte SamM—But you must not go. 
My people need you. 

Miss Yes—Indeed they do, but they 
don’t know it. They employ these ugly 
creatures to do my work. See Yah 


over there? They give her work twenty | 


times to where they utilize my services 
once. Is it not so? (Turning to Yah.) 
YaHu—Yah. 
Miss Yes—Then, as if I were not 


capable, another creature is employed | 


| to attend to my business. And as if it 


were not bad enough to have Yah and 


| Yis, here are these two dreadful crea- 
| tures—Yeuh and Yep. 


| 
| 


YEUH (springing up)—You needn’t 
insult me, you stuck-up thing. People 
like me better than they do you. Yeuh, 


| they do. 





Yer—yYep, and me, too. Yep, they 
do; you bet they do. 

Miss YES (putting her hande over 
her ears)—Don’t speak to me! The 
sight of you is enough. 

Yevun—Oh, you make me tired. Ye- 





| uh, you do. 


Yer—Yep, and me, too. 


Uncie Sam—It is quite time for me 
to get busy when such foreign and 


| nondescript creatures will insult a val- 


uable American citizen right 
presence. 

CoLuMBIA—Yes, Uncle Sam, I don’t 
wonder that Miss Yes is leaving us. 

Miss Yes—Then there are 
gum-chewing children who jump right 
in front of me when people call for me. 
They will not open their mouths except 
to chew gum; but before I can speak 
they are grunting “Umhuh, umhuh.” 

(Umhuhs jump up and get between 
| Miss Yes and Columbia, chewing impu- 
| dently and saying “Umhuh! Umhuh!”) 
| CoLumBia (pushes her way to Miss 
Yes and puts an arm about her)—You 
are certainly a much abused individual. 
We must find a way to protect you, but 
we cannot let you leave us. 

Uncite Sam—Indeed we must guard 
you. Get back, you rascals. (Drives 
Umhuhs back to rear of stage.) 

Younc MAN (rushes in distractedly 
| from left, calling excitedly)—Miss Yes, 
| Miss Yes, I heard you were going to 
leave us. Don’t go, I beg of you. 

Miss YeEs—Why, what difference will 
it make to you? I heard you say “Ye- 
uh” less than an hour ago. 

Younc Man—Forget it, Miss Yes, 
forget it, and I'll never do it again. 
But stay one hour more. 

Miss Yes—Why one hour? 
will that do for you? 

Yorune Man—I'll take that hour to 
ask Clarinda to marry me. 

Miss Yes—Well, I'll stay an hour 
longer to accommodate you. 

Younc Man—Imagine having to re- 


What 


| member all my life Clarinda’s answer- 


ing me “Yah!” “Yis!” “Yeuh!” “Yep!” 
or “Umhuh!” If she can’t say “Yes,” 
I'd almost rather that she would say 
“No.” 


Miss Yes — Poor fellow! That 
wouldn’t be a memory to cherish, 
would it? 

Young Man—No indeed! Thank 
you, Miss Yes. Thank you. 

(Exit Young Man at left. Enter 


Mother with Tiny Tot.) 

MorHer—Oh, Miss Yes, don’t leave 
us just as I’ve taught my little one to 
call your name so prettily. Say “yes” 
to the lady, sweetheart. 

Tiny Tot—Yes. 

MoTHER—You wouldn’t let my dear 


in my 


those | 


~  ongs, Plays,and Recitations 





| 


little child associate with those dread- | 


ful creatures, would you? 

Miss Yes—If there were more such 
mothers as you, wild horses could not 
pull me away. 





MotHer—Oh, I am sure there are 
many such. I'll go out and bring them 
to you, then you will stay. 

(Exit Mother and Tiny Tot. 
teacher with boys and girls.) 

TEACHER—Stop her! Do not let Miss 
Yes go! 

CHILDREN (surround Miss Yes)— 
| Why, you can’t leave us. We have been 
working our heads off to get ready to 
speak your name correctly every time 
we meet you during Good English 
Week. 

(The telephone rings. 
and answers telephone.) 


| 


Marw—This is Evanston 639. Yeuh! 
| This is Prof. Scott’s house. Yeuh! The 
Professor will be home this evening. 
Yeuh! Yeuh! Good-by. 
Miss Yes—Just listen to that! 
I stand it another hour? 


Enter 


Maid enters 


Can 
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Maid)—Excuse 
You should say “Yes.” 
Maip—I did say “Yeuh.” 
CHILDREN—Yes, you did say “Yeul 


CHILDREN (to 


but you should say “Yes. 

Maitp—I thought I said it correct! 
All right, I'll say “Yes” after this 
that will please you any better. 

CHILDREN—Thank you. 

Uncite SaM—Hello! If the childre 
are at this in earnest it’s high time 
gave them some protection. Yah anid 
Yis, I commission every one of the 
boys to be a special officer to arrest yo 
at your next offence. (Hands the boy 
stars.) And you, Yep, you, Yeuh, ar 
you, unspeakable Umhuhs, if you ha 
not filed your declarations of inter 
tions to become good American Yes: 
by midnight on the Saturday of Good 
English Week, 1929, you shall b 
hanged. Will all of you agree to rx 
form? 

(All drop heads and meekly murm 
“Yes.” Enter Young Man with Clar- 
inda.) 

Younc Man (showing a large glit- 
tering ring on Clarinda’s finger)—S} 
said “Yes.” See! She said “Yes! 
I’m so happy! 

CLARINDA—I’ll say “Yes” to you ev 
ery time on that question, Harold. 

(Enter Mother and Tiny Tots.) 

OnE MotHer—Now you will 
won't you, Miss Yes? 

Tiny Tots—Yes! Yes! 

(Miss Yes pulls off her gloves, tah 
off hat, waves to the lovers and to t/ 
Tiny Tots, who joyously wave back t 
her.) 

CHILDREN (dancing in a civcle abou 
Miss Yes)—Now, you'll stay. (The 
lead her to middle front of stage. Unc! 
Sam steps to the right. All on stag 
bow and curtsey and wave to audic 
as children say the following in 
son.) 

Now she will stay, 
Forever and a day. 

CHEER LEADER (springs forward a 
leads in yell) — 

Hurrah! Now she will stay! 
Yes! Yes! Yes! 


Stay, 


A Washington Acrostic 
By Bessie Lowrey 


W stands for worthy, 

A for all that’s right, 

S for sterling character, 

H for honor bright. 

I stands for intellect, 

N for noble deeds, 

G for great and glorious, 

T for truth, it reads. 

O means go onward! 

N means never quail, 

’Bout face, soldiers, one and all! 

’Tis Washington we hail! 

Dress ten little boys to represent sol- 
diers of the Revolution, giving them pa- 
per cocked hats, and cardboard swords. 
On the back of each pin a large card- 
board letter required in the spelling of 
“Washington.” Stand the “soldiers” 
at attention facing the audience, and 
have each child repeat the line corre- 
sponding to the letter he wears. At the 
head of the column place an elevent 
boy dressed to represent an officer, and 
as the last child finishes, the officer 
gives the “Bout face” lines, the whol: 
line turning at the command, disclos- 
ing to the audience the large typed 
“W-A-S-H-I-N-G-T-O-N.” 
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New Light 


from Famous Swiss Schools 
on Child Nutrition Problems 


Combatting 
—MALNUTRITION 
—NERVOUSNESS 
—UNDERWEIGHT 


Accept a FREE TEST of 
this Swiss discovery—UsE COUPON BELOW < 


From Switzerland, home of many famous authorities on 
child development, comes a remarkable discovery which 
is giving new light on problems of child nutrition. 


Especially adapted to the nutritional needs of growing 
children, this discovery has become almost a standard 
regimen in world-famous Swiss schools—schools where 
the physical well-being as well as the mental develop- 
ment of growing children is viewed as creative work of 
highest worth. 


Famous Swiss scientists developed new formulas through 
working with underweight and nervous children. After 
thousands of tests in schools and sanitariums, one of their 
findings has been embodied in an utterly new-type of food- 
drink, called Ovaltine. 


It contains in instantly digestible and highly concentrated 
form practically every nutritive element necessary to child 
health and nervous equilibrium. 


Its use has spread over 54 different nations —over 20,000 
doctors are advising it. 





Here a group of young Sanitarium patients enjoy the snow 
modeling for which the Swiss are famous. Under direction 
of noted child-experts, Ovaltine is a daily diet for young 
Sters like these. 





You can try it in your own classroom. Use the coupon 
below for full information on how you can test the remark- 
able properties of Ovaltine in your own classes. 


The Most Delicious Food-Drink Known 


Ovaltine is by no means a medicine, but a super-delicious 
food-drink. Children drink it because they like it. A 
scientific food-concentrate, it is never to be confused 
with the “chocolate” and “malt”’ products in this coun- 
try—in either composition, flavor or results. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to one and one-half pounds 
weekly are commonly credited to it. Nervousness and irri- 
tability (now known as largely due to impaired digestion 
or improper feeding) are often noticeably curbed in a few 
days. 

Because Ovaltine supplies highly concentrated food-energy 
in itself. And—actually converts the starches from other 
foods (starches comprising over half 
the normal child’s daily diet) 
into weight and energy. 











Thus its action is two- 
fold—itsresultsoften 
amazing. 


In this Swiss clinic-school, every child is given Ovaltine regularly. It is provided 
free by the school itself. Note the generous servings. Countless experiments have 
shown that Ovaltine actually makes children went to drink milk. Ovaltine pro- 
videsin itself practically every element necessary to child health and nerve poise, 









How Famous Swiss Schools 
Employ Ovaltine 


In many schools Ovaltine is invariably served as a 
“recess” food-drink—in mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon. In schools providing a noon meal it is served 


warm in place of less desirable beverages. 


In special clinic-schools for underweight or nervous chil- 
dren, Ovaltine is given at every meal, and just before 
bedtime. And everywhere school-children are urged, by 
teachers and doctors, to drink Ovaltine regularly at home 
as well as when under supervised diet at school. 


Children Can Try Ovaltine 
Under Your Supervision 


Ovaltine may be had at any drug or grocery store. But 
fora short time we can enable you to give Ovaltine to your 
children under your direct supervision. Then you can 
with confidence advise them to use it at home or you 
may have it served as a food-drink with the regular 
school lunch, or between classes. Simply fill out and 
mail coupon below. 





FREE — FOR YOUR CLASS~—A TRIAL SUPPLY 





Name 
iddress 


Cuy 
In this manual training sc! 
play-time is synonymous with 
Ovaltine time. 


Director of School Nutrition, c 
THE WANDER Company, Dept. S-3 

180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I would like to try Ovaltine in my class. I amin charge of 
me full details of your Ovaltine plan and free trial supply. 


VA LTINEI 


children. Ple 


ase send 


(Please print name and address clearly) 


THE SWISS 
FOOD-DRINK | 


ed 
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Songs, Plays, and Recitations 


The Month of Birthdays 
By Alice Clark Gilmore 
COSTUMES 


White dress, 
with fur and 


CHARACTERS AND 


MADAM FEBRUARY 
and cap, trimmed 
cicles. 

SNOWFLAKE— White 
with tufts of cotton. 

Greorce WASHINGTON—Colonial cos- 
tume. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—Colonial cos- 
tume. 

CHARLES DicKENS— Tall boy with 
dark hair. Long trousers, frock coat, 
turned-down collar, black tie, black 
beard. 

Tiny Tim—Poor clothing, red woolen 
searf, crutch. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Very tall boy 
with dark hair. Long trousers, frock 
coat, turned-down collar, black tie, tall 
silk hat. 

Henry W. LoncreLtow—Black suit, 
cane, powdered hair, full white beard. 

Gra.® Atice — Long, full dress of 
sprigged muslin or chintz, sash. 

LAUGHING ALLEGRA—Same. 

EpDITH, WITH GOLDEN Hairn—Same. 

DANIEL Boone—Leather jacket, 
khaki trousers thrust into high boots, 
fur cap with tail, flintlock musket. 

Mary Lyvon—Very full old-fashioned 
lace collar, brooch, cap 


cupe 
tinsel 


dress trimmed 


dress, lace 


Seniors—Cap and gown. 
James Russet, LoweLtt—Black suit 


full beard. 

VALENTINES—White dresses trimmed 
with red hearts, one large heart in 
front. 

Minvet DaNcers—Colonial costumes 

Necrors—Suits made of burlap bag 
ging, red handkerchiefs around neck 
straw hats. 

THE DIALOGUE 

Fesruary—Men call me the month 


of snows and icicles and they shiver in 
anticipation of my coming long before 
I arrive. One of the poets has written 
of me : 
“February, a form pale-vestured, 
wildly fair, 
One of the North 
ters, 
With 
But 


much 


Wind’s daugh- 


icicles in her hair.” 
which to me is 
Month of 


I have a name 
more pleasing, “The 
Birthdays.” It has been said that the 
birthdays of more famous men and 
women have occurred during my month 
than in any other month of the year. 
And so to-day I am giving a party to 
my favorite and daughters, a 
party to which you are all invited. I 
have prepared an entertainment which 
I hope will please each one of our illus- 
trious guests and which will perhaps 
recall to some of them the days of 
long ago when their names were house- 


sons 


hold words. There will be music and 
dancing, feasting and toasts. Fritz 
Kreisler—* and—t Florence Harte- 


man have promised to be present and 
charm us with their violins, and a group 
of talented singers are to assist in our 
entertainment. Our accompanist is 
Miss Paderewski. (Looks toward right 
entrance.) Ah! One of our guests 
approaches. (Steps forward with hand 
outstretched to greet George and Mar- 
tha Washington, who right.) 


* Surname of local musician 
+ Firet 


enter, 


name of local musician, 


Welcome, thrice welcome, best beloved 
of my sons. (George in stately 
fashion, hand on heart.) 

GeorGE WASHINGTON—Very happy, 
indeed, am I, dear Madam, in accepting 
the invitation to attend your birthday 
party. I deem myself fortunate to have 
been born on the 22nd of your month. 


bows 


| As you stated in your gracious invita- | 





nods shyly. Dickens and Tiny Tim | 
move towards the left.) 

FEBRUARY — I am expecting other 
guests. Perhaps we will wait a few 
moments before our entertainment. 

(Singing is heard outside—‘My Old 
Kentucky Home,” or other Southern 
song. All listen. Enter four negroes.) 


Tom—Whar Mars’ Linkum? 


You 





Upper center: Valentines. Lower group, from left to right: George 
Washington, Mary Lyon, Martha Washington. 
tion that we might bring another guest said he’d be here. (Enter Lincoln, 
with us, I have brought my good help- left.) 
mate, Martha. (Turns toward Martha. LINCOLN — Right here, boys, and 
Both women curtsey elaborately. All sorry to be a little late (pulls out an 
move slowly toward left unt Martha old-fashioned watch) but I stopped to 
and George are at extreme left.) help a washerwoman with a huge bas- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Have you ket of clothes across the icy street. 
other guests to-day, Madam February? (Bows awl vardly to Fe bruary, taking 
FeBRUARY—Yes, but none of your ff hat.) How do you do, Madam Feb- 
contemporaries. (Turns toward right Yuary? I am very glad to be at your 
entrance.) Here is one of England’s P@rty to-day. Are my good boys to 


greatest and most beloved writers com- 
ing now. Charles Dickens was born on 
February 7th, you know. (Goes to 
meet Dickens who enters, right, with 
Tiny Tim.) Iam very glad to welcome 
you to America, Mr. Dickens. I believe 
you visited here once before. (They 
shake hands.) 

DIcKENS—Yes, and had a most en- 
joyable visit, but (laughing) after I 
went back to England and wrote my 
impressions of this country, the Amer- 
icans did not like me any more. 

FEBRUARY—Never mind, we'll let by- 
gones be bygones. When we recall all 
that you did to improve the horrible 
condition of the schools in England and 
to make poor little children happier, 
I’m sure we can forgive you. I see you 
have brought your little boy. 

DicKENS—No, not my own boy but 
one of my favorite characters—Tiny 
Tim. Perhaps he will sing a carol for 
you later. (Looks down and smiles, 
patting the boy on the head.) You 
| will, won’t you, Tiny Tim? (Tiny Tim 


} for 


sing for you? 

FEBRUARY—Yes. Perhaps we will be- 
gin our entertainment now and not wait 
the others. (Four darkies sing 
“Old Folks at Home,” at the conclusion 
of which one of the negroes walks on 
his hands while another turns a hand- 
spring. Lincoln stands middle back, 
and the boys sit at his feet. Enter, 
right, Longfellow and three little girls.) 

Fesruary — Ah, Mr. Longfellow. 
Right glad are we that the Children’s 





Poet was born on February 27th. And 
these little girls are ? 

LONGFELLOW — Grave Alice, and 
Laughing Allegra and Edith with 
Golden Hair. Will you repeat my 


favorite poem for Madam February, | 
my dears? (Three little girls come to 
front and repeat “The Children’s 
Hour.”) 

Fesrvary—Will you sit here, Mr. | 
Longfellow? I borrowed this arm-| 
chair from the Craigie House at Cam- 
bridge for this special occasion. It 
was made from the wood of the Village | 


Blacksmith’s chestnut tree and 

sented to you, as you will recall, 
your seventy-second birthday by 
children of Cambridge. (Longf« 
sits down.) 


Grave ALIcE—Oh, I know that po: 
by heart. It begins—(Recites on 
the verses of “The Village Bl 
smith.” ) 

FEBRUARY—Very good, Grave Ali 
And I have asked my daughter, Sno 
flake, to repeat part of the poem tl 
Mr. Longfellow wrote to the childre: 
of Cambridge in acknowledgment 
the gift. (Two smaller girls stand 
the arms of the chair. The tallest lea 
over the back while Snowflake ent: 
and repeats first, second, third, « 
last verses of “From My Arm Chair.’) 

FesprRuARY—If you will tell me y« 
favorite poem that has been set to n 
sic, Mr. Longfellow, I will ask n 
musicians to sing it. 

LONGFELLOW—One of my favorites j 
“Stars of the Summer Night,” fro: 
my “Tales of the Wayside Inn.” 

(School sings “Stars of the Summ 
Night.) 

FEBRUARY—But we have not yet had 
our number in honor of George Was! 
ington. Snowflake, will you summ 
the dancers? (Exit Snowflake.) 

(Enter eight children, who dance t! 
Minuet. Enter left, u 
telegram which he gives to February 


messenger, 


who reads it aloud.) “Unable to at- 
tend party. Too busy. Regrets. W 
send radiogram. Please tune 


Thomas A. Edison.” (Turns to guests.) 
Perhaps you did not know that Edison 


was born on February 11, 1847. 
flake, run quickly and tune in on tl 


Snow 


radio. (Evit Snowflake. There 
sound of static, then a man’s voice 
heard through a megaphone outside.) 


EDISON (voice)—Thomas A. Edisor 
speaking. My compliments to Mada 
February and her distinguished guest 
Am exceedingly sorry not to be presse 
at the birthday party. However, I a: 
very busy just now perfecting a devi 
whereby you may not only hear ov 
the radio but see the artists as well 
Then, too, I have had but three hour 
sleep in thirty-six, and my careful w 
will not permit me to journey to 
until my invention is completed and | 
have made up my sleep. You know | 
am eighty-two years old this month bu 
I feel only (Voice trails o! 
More sound of static—then silence.) 


FEBRUARY—I am sorry Edison coul 
not come. I had a communication al 
from William Henry Harrison, nir 
president of the United States, w 
was born February 9, 1773. He 
gretted not being able to attend o 
party to-day and signed himself, “O 
Tippecanoe.” (Looks, right, in ama 
What is this strange figu 
approaching? An uninvited = gue 
surely. (All look.) 

LincoLN—Boone! 


ment.) 


WASHINGTON — 
woodsman! 

LONGFELLOW—The Pioneer! 

MARTHA WASHINGTON — 
Boone! 


Boone, the bach 


Dani« 


(Boone enters with long strides. H 
is indignant.) 

Boone—Why was I not invited 
this party, I’d like to know? Wasn’ 
I born February 11th, 1735? 


Continued on page 9 
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Go one way= 
return another 


The unknown West. Beckoning 
1 mystery. Yonder, Spanish tradi- 
tion insisted, were isles of pearls, 
ands of gold, and just over each 
iew horizon the Seven cities of 
Cibola—rich beyond all dreams. 
Coronado and his soldiers in armor, 
1540, searched in vain. The 
West remained a mystery. 

Once it was the “Far West.” 
Beckoning to adventure. Its moun- 
tains a challenge; its natural riches 
a lure. In this West Kit Carson 
played his part. Routing Indians, 
leading Fremont through the 
mountains, crawling barefoot over 
cactus needles to save Kearny’s 














| 
i 
J 





lature’s mystery, Crater Lake, in the gorgeous 
Cawade range of Southern Oregon—served by 
Southern Pacific's Shasta Route. 





army in the conquest of California, 
spiking Spanish cannon at San 
Francisco, and dashing away again 
over Arizona and New Mexico— 
here wasa man who knew the West 
and all its trails. 

And then, suddenly, dramatically 
this West cried “gold.” Within 19 
brief years the first overland rail- 
road was built. 

Today ,Southern Pacific, inheritor 
of the pioneer routes, has banded 
and cross banded this West with 
steel. And the real West, of cattle 
and ranches, mountains and open 
spaces, great cities, vast agriculture 
and glorious play- ~ 
grounds are within 
easy reach of every 
traveler. 

To see and enjoy 
this land today, go 
Southern Pacific. Use 
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to your advantage your choice 
of four great routes. Go one 
way, return another and see 
the whole Pacific Coast. Come 
via Canadian or Northern , 





pioneer trails 








United States railroad,journey = 


South through Washington, 
Oregon and California and re- 
turn by any one of Southern 
Pacific’s main lines. Reverse the 
order, if you wish, going to Cali- 
fornia first and returning via the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Become acquainted with Spokane 
and the Inland Empire; British Co- 
lumbia’s capital, Victoria, and its 
great port, Vancouver. See Puget 
Sound, mirror to glorious, snow- 
capped Mt. Baker and the Olym- 
pics. See vigorous Seattle and T'aco- 
ma, gateways to Rainier National 
Park. At Portlamd,take the Colum- 
bia River Highway around Mt. 
Hood. Journeying south, pause at 
the blue mystery of Crater Lake, 
where ages ago a 
mountain containing 
seventeen cubic miles 
of stone and lava sank 
from sight. Then on 
to California! 
SHasta Roure,Port- 
land to San Francisco, 
crosses Oregon by a 
choice of two lines. 
California is dotted with old 
Span ish Missions — picturesque 


reminders of an earlier age 
of Romance. 





Mt. Rainier towers above Washington's famous 


Evergreen Playground. 





Lake Tahoe, 6200 feet high, jewel of the 
bigh Sierra,as it appeared to Kit Carson, 

followed the pioneer trails that later 
became Southern Pacific's four great routes, 








orange groves, motion-pic- 
ture haunts, and cosmopoli- 
tan cities. 


In addition to SHasta 
“| Route, you can make the 
return journey by OVERLAND 
Route (Lake Tahoe Line), 








One is through verdant orchards 
along sparkling rivers, the other 
through virgin forests jeweled with 
alpine lakes. You'll pass Mt. Shasta 
and volcanic Mt. Lassen through 
central California to San Francisco. 
The Redwood Highway side trip is 
recommended. From Southern 
Oregon by motor coach through the 
giant Redwoods along Northern 
California’s rugged surf line to San 
Francisco. Thence a choice of lines 
will bear you to Los Angeles and 
on to San Diego. You can take 
the San Joaquin Valley line close 
to Yosemite and the Big Trees, 
or the Coast Line along 
the blue Pacific’s shore, 
serving Del Monte and 
Santa Barbara. Your 
tour through 
California will 
be asuccession 
of National 
Parks, tower- 
ing mountains, 
world-famous 
hotels, Span- 
ish Missions, 
oceanbeaches, 


straight from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago via Omaha; 
GoLpDEN Strate Rours, the 
direct line, Los Angeles— 
San Diego—Chicago; or Sun- 
seT Route, San Francisco—Los 
Angeles—New Orleans, and 














This lime eawell 





Southern California's famed beaches, shadowed by 
lofty mountains that slope almost to 
the water's edge. 





thence north and east by rail (or vy 
Southern Pacific Steamship from 
New Orleans to New York). 


Four Great Routes 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 301 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for free illustrated 
booklet, ‘How Best to See the Pacific Coast.’’ Picture Map at left, 23 x 32 in., 
in full colors with ornamental historic border will be mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 
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Ever the West has beckoned ~« 


See it from Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes 


-all following 





outhern Pacific 











FEBRUARY (contritely)—Dear Mr. 
Boone, I am so sorry. I quite forgot 
you, 

Boon} Forgot me! Forgot me! 
Am I then quite forgotten by American 
people,—I who led the way through 
Cumberland Gap — I who founded 
Boonesboro—I who marked the Wil- 
derness Road? Am I forgotten? 


(Drops head upon gun.) 


Scout (from audience)—No, Daniel 
Boone, you are not forgotten! 

Boonr—Who speaks? 

Scout—A Boy Scout. We're 700,000 
strong in the United States, Daniel 
Boone, and we have not forgotten you. 


BooNe 


there 


Ah, the Boy Scouts! Are 
other Boy or Girl Scouts in the 
room? (“Yes, 


ber. And you 


yes” from audience. 
nd.) A goodly num- 


remember me? Why? 


Scout-——Because you were one of the 
first scouts and a pioneer in woodcraft. 

Boone—Thank you, my Scouts. 

Fesruary—If you will pardon my 
negligence, Mr. Boone, and remain with 
us, we shall be very glad. (Boone takes 


February 


to guests.) 


place at bac turns toward 


ght, then back Ladies and 
gentiemen, let us pay our re- 
of America’s great wom- 
en—Mary Lyon, the pioneer in higher 
education for women, who born 
February 28, 1797. (All rise and bow 
or curtsey with respect Mary 
Lyon, a companied by three seniors in 


; and gowns 


rise to 


‘ 


spects to one 


was 


as 


dee} 
swee ma je stically 

to the oom.) 

Mary Lyon—lI have been comparing 


this beautiful building in which I find 


myself this morning with the plain, 
square one in which Mt. Holyoke had 
its beginning so many years ago. And 
I am impressed with the advantages 


which youth has to-day. Education for 
women—the thing for which I worked 
and struggled and spent my life—ha 
become t as free the air. A 


to hold out hand and 


day as 


girl has but her 


grasp it. And I wonder if education 
means quite as much to the youth of 

day as it did to my girls. I hope 
they are not like some people of whon 


I once said: “They live in a costly 
house; it full of costly things; they 
wear costly clothes, but, oh, they’re 


little bits of folks!” 


virls 


I do not think the 
§ of to-day are like that. I think 
they all right. I believe in girls, 
and I know the present generation is 
pressing on toward splendid woman- 
hood. (Turns toward three seniors.) 
I have brought a few of my seniors, 


are 


who will sing a college song for you. 
(Seniors sing a college song.) 
DickENs—Tiny Tim is ready to sing 


a Christmas carol for you. 
limps forward and 
You, Merry Gentlemen,” or 
Christmas carol. All applaud.) 
(Enter messenger boy with valentine.) 
FEBRUARY (reads)— 
Your gracious invitation 
regretfully decline, 
But I will send to every guest, in- 
stead, a valentine. 


(Tiny Tim 
“God Rest 
other 


sings 


I must 


(Enter siz little girls dressed as val- 
entines. Each wears a large heart on 


frent of dress. They crowd around 
February, who examines the valen- 
tines.) 


FEeBRUARY—Here is one for Wash- 
ington (lifts heart and reads) 
Here is a valentine for our Wash- 
ington, 
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Whose sword is as mighty as his 
pen; 
He was first in war, first in peace, 
And first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 
(Valentine dances over to Washing- 
ton.) 
FesRUARY—Lincoln. 
“Good boys who to their books ap- 


ply 
Will all be great men by and by.” 
So wrote Lincoln once on a time, 
So write I now for his valentine. 


Dickens’ and Longfellow’s and Mary | 


Lyons’s, and the rest of the valentines 
I'll not read now because I want these 
people to dance for us. 

(Valentines dance. Enter Lowell 
hurriedly. All turn to look at him.) 

FEBRUARY—Welcome, James 
Lowell, though you are so late. 
kept you, sir? 

LoweLtt—A thousand pardons, dear 
Madam February. I will tell you why 
I am so tardy. I foolishly stopped out 


here in the snow with the thermometer 


Russell 


What 


near zero to warm my chilled spirits 
by repeating my own poem, “What is 
so rare as a day in June?” 


Fesruary—And instead, you should 
have come into this warm building and 


repeated your poem about the first 
snowfall. I will ask our singers to re- 
peat part of that poem which every 


child knows. 
of “The First Snowfall.”) 
FEeBRUARY—I am glad that you have 
come, Mr. Lowell. I have a musical 
number especially arranged for you and 
Mr. Lincoln. You were both so vitally 
interested in the South during the Civil 
War period I thought you would like to 
hear a medley of Southern melodies. 
Fritz Kreisler and Florence Harte- 
man will play, with Miss Paderewski 
as accompanist. (Violin duet.) 
Frepruary—And now that we are all 
here let’s have the party. Snowflake, 
will you bring in the birthday cake? 


(Class repeats four verses 


(Exit Snowflake, who returns im- 
mediate ly with h uge birthday cake, 
which she places on table.) 

DickENS (taking glass from tabl 


and raising it)—I give you a toast— 
America. 
Fesruary—And we shall drink the 
toast in—? 
ALL—Water, the elixir of life. 
(February pours water and hands a 
glass to each. All raise glasses.) 
WASHINGTON (stepping forward)— | 
Upon this land a thousand, thousand | 
blessings. 
LINCOLN (stepping forward)— 
“One flag, one land, one heart, one 
hand, 
One nation evermore.” 
Tiny Tim (limps to center front)— 
“God bless us, every one.” 


Our Flag 


(For a little boy holding a flag 
For the red of our flag he was brave 
and did endure, 
For the white, both good and pure; 
And who lived nobler for the blue 
Than he who lived his life so true? 
(Points to picture of Washington.) | 


Now let us salute our flag 
That floats in beauty here, 

The flag that Washington so loved, 
The flag to us so dear. 


(School gives salute to the flag.) 


SixtH CHILD— 


Lincoln Punctuation People 
(For a group of young boys By Norah Smaridge 
(All waving tiny flags in left hands ) | 


Of all the punctuation folks 

I like the comma best, 
For when I’m getting out of bre: 
He lets me take a rest! 


We’re very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man 

Will wave his flag for Lincoln 
As proudly as he can. 


The period’s a busy man— 
A reading “traffic Cop’— 
He blocks the helter-skelter words 
And brings them to a stop. 


(Tossing caps with right hands) 
We’re very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man 
Will give three cheers for Lincoln | 
As loudly as he can. 


(Flags held high in left hands, caps 
low in right, all looking at flag) 
We're very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man 
Will grow to be like Lincoln 
As quickly as he can. 


Quotation marks are curious! 
When folks to talk begin, 


Are busy “listening in!” 


He’s small, but very wise; 
He asks too many questions 
| For a fellow of his size! 


A February Birthday 
By Lena B. Ellingwood A Boy’s Privilege 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Selected. 


My doll’s my birthday present, 
And she’s feeling very grand 

Because her birthday’s in the month 
With the greatest of the land! 


When Washington was a young lad, 
A lie he would not tell. 

They say that he was honest, 

For Lincoln and George Washington And brave, and true as well. 
And Longfellow we name 

Among the most revered ones who 
In February came. 


Now when he grew to be a man, 
And President became, 

I really think these virtues helped 

Now let me whisper this, because To win him that proud name. 
I don’t want her to hear! 

Please send my doll a valentine— 


é ] : We boys may not be presidents, 
The day is drawing near. 


But every single one 
Can be as brave and truthful 


I’ve tol or all ab i " 
e told her all about it, As our own dear Washington. 


Of how we have such fun, 
And she’d be dread/’ly mortified, . . . 
Without a single one! Playing in the Snow 
By Eva M. Best 


(Motion Song. 


Lincoln 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(An exercise for seven children, each carrying one 
of the letters which go to the spelling of “Lincoln.” 
Each child displays his particular letter as he be- 
gins to recite his verse.) 


First CHILD— 
L is for love which his great heart 


Tune: “Comin’ thro’ the Ry« 

Now the soft white snow has fallen 
Thickly on the ground. 

Take up handfuls, press them softly, 
Pat them till they’re round. 


Far as they will go— 


filled, Oh, the merry fun and frolic 
And the love that in others it in- Playing in the snow! 
stilled. 


Throw one ball, then throw another 
At the old snow man! 
Then another—and another— 


SEcOND CHILD— 
I for indifference to those who would 


slight Hit him, if you can! 
Or refuse to give him his credit or | Only one more ball—now, throw it! 
right. See the last one go— 


| Oh, the merry fun and frolic 
Playing in the snow! 


A Winter Inn 


By A. W. Peach 


I know an inn that is safe and snug 
When wintry winds are blowing; 


THIRD CHILD— 
N is for nation he managed to save 
After he’d freed the bondsman and 
slave. 


FourtTH CHILD— 
C is for courage to do the right, 
Though it led him through the dark- 
est night. 
| out 


FIrTH CHILD The cold when it is snowing. 


O is for office entrusted to him, 
The honor of which he never would | The squirrels rent a little room 


dim. When leaves blow helter-skelter, 


L is for laughter he’d often provoke | To share its welcome shelter. 


By telling the very 


joke. day, 


SEVENTH CHILD— And so it’s never chilly, 
N for nobility of soul, | Though breezes keen with icy breat 
Which brought him in triumph to his| Blow from the pastures chilly. 


oal, 
° The spruces and the evergreens 


With needles thick and furry 
Are inns to which, when cold win 
blow, 
The wood-folk like to hurry! 


ALL (each child in turn repeating his 

own letter) — | 

L-I-N-C-O-L-N | 
Spells the very best of men! 





The Question Mark’s a little dwarf. 


February 1929 


You'll always find these little marks 


Through the cold air now we toss them 


Its walls are thick, and its roof keeps 


And snowbirds wee come flocking there 


best kind of a | The bright sun warms it through the 


h 


rh 
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Jor your 


nex 
vacation. 


IFTING their rugged crests to the sky of 
L deepest blue, sheer walls of granite, mag- 
nificent in their beauty, rise on all sides from 
the floor of Yosemite Valley. A few hc urs’ 
distance by marvelously scenic highway is 
the Mariposa grove of Big Trees — magnifi- 
cent veterans of two, three and five thousand 
summers and winters. Almost in their shad- 
ow you can play golf—golf a mile in the air 
in a setting of alpine glory. 

California calls to you—calls to you this 
summer. A vacation spent in this famed play- 
land will be one of double profit. For you 
will have good chance to study the state’s 
practical opportunities. Tens of thousands 
arrive in California every year, for a holiday, 
and find the business opening that permits 
them permanently to remain, with their 
families, “where life is better.” 


Plan your trip by way of— 















‘hd 


Thru the 
magnificent 
redwoods 


an 
i G 
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| Lhe dream that must come true 


CALIFORNIA 








YOSEMITE VALLEY, FAMED ROUND THE WORLD, A FEW HOURS ONLY IFROM SAN FRANCISCO 





San Francisco 


This city is the central gateway to the 
Pacific Coast. Behind it are spread, fanlike, 
the Redwood Empire with its mystic groves 
and gamey streams; mountain-high lakes, 
geysers and petrified forests; several national 
parks; thousands of square miles of national 
forest for camping and fishing; scenic rail 
lines and motor highways; and the long foarm- 
ing coastline of the blue Pacific. Over-seas, 
just a few days’ jaunt, lies Hawaii. 


San Francisco is itself a holiday city of 
sparkling interest. It is the coolest summer 
city in America. Average temperature in 
summer 59°, and it doesn’t rain. San Fran- 
cisco is ringed with golf courses. At one of 
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Name.. 


CALIFORNIANS, INC. 


Dept. 2102 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 


i scacheiceaeet vtgesstgiinimsiteninnnmeen 


these, the Pebble Beach course on Monterey 
Bay, (5 hours distant),the 1929 national ama- 
teur golf tournament will be held, Septem- 
ber 2 to 7. 

Low roundtrip excursion rates to San 
Francisco and the Pacific Coast will be in 
effect on all railroads beginning May 22, re- 
turn limit October 31. The Victory Highway 
(U. S. Highway No. 40) will be in good con- 
dition. Or you can come by air, or by steam- 
ship via Panama Canal. 

Let Californians Inc., a non-profit organi- 
zation of institutions and citizens, send you 
a book of sumptuous illustrations and travel 
information—“California Vacations.” It is free. 
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You may send the free book on California vacations at once to: 
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Songs, Plays. and Recitations 


In the Days of Washington | 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
CHARACTERS 


NeLuire Custis—A young girl with 
dark eyes and hair. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON Parke CusTIs | 
(called Washington)—Light hair and 
eyes 

ELIZABETH CustTis—An older sister 


of the 


ington. 


two children adopted by Wash- 


Cutty—A negro servant. 

Miss Nancy—A friend who can play 
the harpsichord. 

COSTUMES 

The girls should be dressed in long | 
full skirts and tight bodices having | 
short sleeves trimmed with wide lace | 
ruching; or they may wear dark prin- 
cess dresses with white kerchiefs. Pa- 
per cambric is a good material to use, 
The boys wear knickers, black coats 
with lace jabots and lace at the wrists, 
white vests, and white stockings. Both | 
girls and boys should wear slippers 
with buckles. For wigs, make skull 
caps of old stocking legs, and sew raw 
wool (unwashed) on them, making a 
little queue at neck with a ribbon. 


Properties—A table and chairs for 
the different characters. A fireplace 
and a melodeon will make the scene 
more realistic, though they are not 
necessary. Dishes for the tea. Samp- 
Books. 

Scene—A living room in the Wash- 
ington home. 

(As the play opens, Nellie and Eliza- 
beth busy sewing on samplers. 
Washington Custis is at one side of the 
room, leaning over the back of a chair 
as he watches them.) 

Newiie (looking up from her work) 
— General Lafayette is coming. I 
heard Grandfather telling Grandma- 
ma. Aren’t you glad he is to visit us? 

WASHINGTON—Yes, Iam. I wish we 
could persuade him to tell us some war 
stories. No one can ever get Grand- 
father to talk about what he has done 
in the war. 

ELizaBeTH—I can tell you some of 
the things he has done. I have heard | 
the people at our house talk about | 
them a great deal, especially when we 
have guests. Everyone is always say- | 
ing something about General Wash- 
ington. 

WASHINGTON (coming over and sit- 
ting on the arm of Elizabeth's chair)— 
Do you know how old he was when he 
started out to be a surveyor? 


ELIzZABETH—Not exactly. Daddy Jack 








lers 


are 


said he was a good one when he was | 


only sixteen. He said that Grandfather 
told him he had always wanted to be a 
sailor, but his father objected to his 
being a common sailor. He thought 
there wasn’t enough chance for promo- 


tion, or something, I guess. Anyway, 
he wanted him to be a tinker. 
WASHINGTON—A tinker! Grandfa- 


ther a tinker? 

EvizaBeTH—Well, I guess he didn’t 
want to do that, so he began to study 
surveying. 

NELLIE (goes to bookcase and brings 
out a large black book labeled “The 
Young Man’s Companion”)—This is 
the book he studied surveying out of. 
See? “The Young Man’s Companion.” 
He showed it to me one day. It doesn’t 
have very much about surveying in it, 


either. 
a great 
vast estates to do some surveying for 
him. 

WASHINGTON—I know that. I heard 
some men talking the other day. They 


Lord Fairfax encouraged him 


said the surveying was so accurate that | 


it would never need to be changed, but 
I didn’t know he received his first in- 
formation from that book. I wish I 
could have been with him when he went 
on those trips. 

NELLIE—He nearly burned to death 
once when his straw bed “caught on 
fire in camp. 


WASHINGTON—He roasted wild tur- 
keys and he ate off chips for plates, and 
he swam his horse through rivers when 
they were nearly over their banks. 

ELIZABETH—Well, you would never 
think he had endured any hardships at 
all te look at him now. Everyone 
thinks he is one of the finest looking 
men anywhere about. 


NeLLIE—I think he is wonderful. 
Did you know he told me we could have 
all the neighbor children in to-night 
after the big dinner for General La- 
fayette? There’s always a lot of little 
cakes and nuts and raisins left, you 
know. 

ELIZABETH—He certainly is good to 
you. I have always wondered why he 
is so sad looking attimes. Grandmama 
said she thought he was thinking of 


| Auntie Patsy and our father, whom he 


loved so much. Sometimes she said he 


shuddered about Valley Forge. Grand- | 


mama stayed at the preacher’s, Isaac 
Potts’, house, you remember. The 
women sewed every day for the sick 
soldiers, or knitted or patched for 
them. Mr. Potts said he would never 
forget how badly Grandfather felt 
when he saw blood in the soldier’s foot- 
prints on their march to Valley Forge. 
They did not have good shoes or stock- 
ings, and there was nothing they could 
do about it, for they did not have 
enough money. Mr. Potts said he 
found Grandfather’s horse without a 
rider one day, and when he began to 
hunt, there was Grandfather on his 
knees praying. He said if there was 
anyone on this earth the Lord would 
listen to, it would be General Washing- 
ton. 


WASHINGTON—I have always wished 

I could have been with Grandfather 
| when Cornwallis had to surrender. 
| Our soldiers were surely good fighters. 
ELIzaBETH—One of the ladies who 
was there was at our house the other 
day, and she said you should have seen 


deal and sent him out on his | 


|the difference between the 
and British soldiers that day. The 
| Britishers had on their scarlet uni- 
|forms and carried shining weapons, 


American | 


while our army were in old faded uni- | 


| forms. 
NELLIE—But our men won, anyway. 
WASHINGTON—And don’t you remem- 
ber? One of the officers wanted Grand- 
father to make himself king. 
NELLIE—But Grandfather wouldn’t 
want to do that. He wanted to go back 
home to Mt. Vernon. 
United States are much nicer than a 
| kingdom could possibly be. 
ELIZABETH—I have a little flag like 
the one Betsy Ross made for the Conti- 
|nental army. They gave me some bits 
| of ribbon at home, and I copied it. 
NELLIE—Oh, I don’t see why you like 
to sew so well. I would much rather 
be out of doors playing with the lovely | 
things in the gardens, and the dear 
little pony Grandfather gave me. 
ELIzaBETH—Nellie, your sampler 


your mind on it instead of wishing you 
were out of doors all the time. 
WASHINGTON—I’'m going to ring for 
Cully to bring us in some refreshments. 
(Rings the bell) 
Cutty—Yes, Marse Washington? 


WASHINGTON—Will you please bring 
us some little cakes and lemonade? 


CuLLy — Yes, Marse Washington. 
(Exits and soon returns with tray. 
Serves them, and they eat as they 
visit.) 


ELIZABETH—I can hardly wait until 
I grow up and will be old enough to 
go to balls. 

NELLIE—I don’t want to grow up. I 
don’t ever intend to be married. I’m 
going to stay out of doors the whole 
day long when I get big. Grandmama 
makes me practice on that old harpsi- 
chord every day. I am so tired of it! 

WASHINGTON—Well, you were very 
much pleased when Grandfather gave 
it to you. 

NeLLIE—Oh, yes, but I didn’t know 
it took so long to be a musician. Grand- 
mama let us see her wedding dress the 
other day, though, when I practiced 
real well. 

ELizaBETH—What was it like? 

NELLIE~—Oh, it was very beautiful— 
silk and satin and laces and brocade, 
and pearls for her neck and arms. 


WASHINGTON — Grandfather’s suit 
| was blue and silver trimmed with scar- 











Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 


George in Nursery Land: 
Birthday. For primary grades. 
The Spirit of °76: 
pupils. 8 girls, 10 boys. 





February Entertainment Books 


(192 pages. 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 


POPULAR PLAYS 
Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album: A play depicting living photographs of 
historical characters. For intermediate and grammar grades. 
A Mother Goose operetta for Washington’s 
7 girls, 11 boys, and chorus. (25 cents.) 
A colonial play in one scene. 
(25 cents.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 


Including, among others, Valentine’s 
40 cents.) 


40 cents.) 
40 cents.) 


(192 pages. 
(192 pages. 


(15 cents.) 


Suited to grammar grade 











let, with gold buckles on his knees an 
on his shoes. 

ELIZABETH — Can you remembx 
Grandmama’s wedding day, Cully? 

CuLLty—Indeed I do, missus. The 
general came to see Miss Custis onl, 
fo’ times afo’ de weddin’, for you sex 
he was in de war all de time. You 


| couldn’t keep your eyes off him, he wa 


| 
| 





would be much better if you would put | 





| so grand. 


ELIZABETH—And the wedding? 
CuLLYy—Great times! Great times! 


I think our) We shall neber see de likes again 


Your Grandmother war beautiful, and 
de Gen’ral so tall and straight and so 
han’some. After de weddin’ she wen' 
home in a coach and six with de gen- 
’ral ridin’ beside her and all de oth 
gen’mn followin’. 

NELLIE—Oh, I’m so tired of sewing, 
Elizabeth! I am going to see if Miss 
Nancy won’t play for us, and we can 
dance the minuet. Washington, you 
run over and get the other children in 
the neighborhood. I know they wil! 
all want to do it. Let’s fix up a bit, 
Elizabeth, before the others get here. 

(Children exit.) 

CULLY (picking up dishes)—Gen’ral 
Washington sure does love dem chil- 
luns. Always doin’ something to make 
dem happy. (Leaves, with dishes.) 

(Miss Nancy enters and takes posi- 
tion at harpsichord or the music cay 
come from another unless 


room, you 
want the extra character.) 
THE MINUET 
(Music: Mozart’s “Minuet”) 

Part I. 

1. Left, right, left. 

2. Point right toe. 

3. Right, left, right. 

4. Point left toe. 

5. Same as 1. 

6. Same as 2. 

7. Partners face. 

8. Bow and curtsy. Boy’s outside 
hand on hip, other over his hip. Gir! 


curtsies, holding out skirt. 
Part Il. 
1. Repeat I, turning in opposite di 
rections. 
Part III. (Same direction as I.) 
1. Left, right, point left toe. 
2. Face, bow, and curtsy. 
3. Right, left, point right toe. 
4. Face, bow, and curtsy. 
5. Same as 1. 
6. Same as 2. 
7. Face, foot back, transfer weight 
8. Bow and curtsy. 
Part IV. 
Repeat III in opposite directions. 
Part V. 
Repeat I and II, hands joined, held 
| to top of head. 


| Part VI. 


Repeat III and IV, hands held as i: 
V, each couple doing steps in circk 
boy as pivot, taking short steps. 

(All leave stage as music continu« 


This should be done slowly.) 


Our Washington 


“My Maryland”) 

We would thy grateful children be, 
Washington, our Washington, 

Unselfish, loyal, brave like thee, 
Washington, our Washington. 

O may our hearts and hands be pure, 

Our lives unstained, our honor sure; 

So may our blessed land endure, 
Washington, our Washington. 


(Tune: 
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Route No. 1 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

$94.22 Round Trip 

from Chicago 

Missiasippi— 10,000 Lakes—Minne- 
sota— Scenic Dakota Bad Lands 
Montana Rockies— Yellowstone— 
Cascade Mts.— Puget Sound — 
Columbia River—28 Ranges of 

Mts.—1406 Miles of Rivers 









































2 ; 
WRACOUVER GLACIER PARK . Route No. 2 
% C g&] YELLOWSTONE— PACIFIC 
_— we NORTH WEST—GLACIER 
TACOMA $3 $94.22 Round Trip 
PORTLAND Srom Chicago 


The Mississippi— Minnesota Lakes 
and Woods— The Rockies—Yel- 
lowstone Idaho Lakes — Cas- 
cades and Olympics Columbia 
River — Glacier Park. 

















SCENIC Route No. 3 
; YELLOWSTONE PARK 
—COLORADO 
$59.35 Round Trip 
Srom Chicago 
Minnesota’s Lake Kegion— Pie- 
turesque Dakota Bad Lands — 
in Gardiner Gateway (or Boze- 
man-Gallatin) Geysers — Firehole 
Cascades -— Old Faithful — Kepler 
Cascades— Paint Pots— Yellow- 
stone Lake—Grand Canyon—Syl- 
van Lake—Sylvan Lodge—Cody 
_Road—Colorado—Chicago. 


Route No. 4 

YELLOWSTONE, 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


$94.22 Round Trip 


from Chicago 
Beautiful Twin Cities — Scenic 
Bad Lands — Yellowstone — The 
Rockies Columbia River— Puget 
Sound~ British Columbia—(Jasper 
Park and Canadian National, or 
Lake Louise, Banff and Canadian 
Pacific. Which do you prefer?) 


Route No.5 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
and COLORADO 
$95.0§ Round Trip 
from Chicago 
pisslesipgd River — Minnesota 

Lakes and W 





LANDS 




























































oods—Scenic Dakota 
Bad Lands— Yellowstone Park— 
“In Gardiner; Out Cody’’—The 
Rockies — The Cascades — Puget 
Sound—British Columbia — Port- 
land—Salt Lake City — Colo: 
kies— Denver. 




















Route No.6 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
IN GARDINER—OUT CODY 


$59.35 Round Trip 
from Chicago 

Mississippi River — Minnesota's 

es and Woods—The scenic 
Gardiner Canyon— Mammoth Ter- 
races—Geysers— YellowstoneLake, 
Rapids and Falls—Grand Canyon 
- nraven Pass— Shoshone Can- 
yon and Dam—Cody—Scenic Da- 

kota Bad Lands. 

















Route No.7 
PACIFIC NORTH WEST— 
CALIFORNIA 


$112.22 Round Trip 
Srom Chicago 
Twin Cities— Dakota Bad Lands— 
Montana Rockies — Yellowstone 
Park — British Columbia— Puget 
Sound—Cascade Mountains— Cali- 
fornia—via Kansas City, Omaha 
or New Orleans. (In coupon or let- 
ter mention cities desired on re- 
turn trip.) 























Route No, 8 
YELLOWSTONE— PACIFIC 
COAST—GRAND CANYON 

$121.34 Round Trip 
Srom Chicago 
Mississippi River — Minnesota's 
Ten Thousand Lakes Region — 
Montana Rockies — Yellowstone 
Park—idaho Lakes—Puget Sound 
—British Columbia—California— 
Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River. 


AN EASY WAY T®O CHOOSE * 

















Beyond the small circle of every day, stretches the wide world—yours to explore! No need to boast of Northern Pacific trains—travelers of experience know their deli- 
Absorb the glory of mountain peaks, the freshness of the sea, the beauty of canyons, cious meals, their hospitality, their comforts and luxuries. The more critical you are, 
the peace of quiet lakes! You'll come back more interested and more interesting! the more you will enjoy Northern Pacific service. 

Consider this wide variety of carefully-planned American tours, unexcelled for historic You can order information by number. Just check the trip you choose, fill out the cou- 
interest and natural splendor. 28 ranges of mountains and 1406 miles of scenic rivers pon and we will write you fully, tell you about what the whole trip will cost and send 
on the Northern Pacific Railway. explanatory booklets. If you prefer an escorted tour, we can arrange it. 179 





“North Coast By Nome ie 
Limited” § | Phone Cit State 
3 If Student, State Grade 
The Train West 3 I am considering a trip about and want to include in my itinerary 
— _ Pe ‘ Date stellate al 
= There will be in my party 
= 





States, Cities, Parks. Etc Number 
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“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 
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Canyon of the Yellowstone 
By Maude E. Muffett 


| HAVE been so long in the West that a canyon 


I 
! 


so mapnificent My heart almost 


( 
\ 


A 


is only a canvon to me. If it had not been for 
he others I would not have gone out of my way 
or the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. Now 
rejoice that I did. Never had I seen anything 
stepped. I 
ould not breathe. I could only feel the reds, 
ellows, and browns of its vaulted sides, the 
ilvery-green ribbon that is the Yellowstone 
tiver, and sense the huge rocks of its cavernoys 
epths. Unable to bear the exquisite pain of its 


beauty I turned quickly away, leaving Marjorie 


to 


Florida to 


Ss 


to 





compose a poem—and a stranger from 
rescue my son, who was making 
trenuous efforts to fall the twelve hundred feet 


the river below. 


Cornwall and London 
By Constance G. Alexander 


N Y FIRST ten days were spent in Cornwall, 

a hauntingly lovely spot, which I know well 
will draw me back some day. I stayed at the 
house of a Cornishman, a comfortable and inex- 
pensive place, within full view of Arthur’s great 
rock. Though I took char-a-banc trips to other 
parts of Cornwall—Land’s End, with its wild surf 
and its circling gulls, St. Ives, Penzance, Poughill, 
with the giant St. Christophers rudely painted 
on the church walls, little St. Neot’s at Bilsland, 
with its marvelous old glass, Dozmary Pool, far 
out on the moors, where the sword Excalibur ap- 
peared and disappeared, it is really Tintagel it- 
self I loved best. In the glory of its sunsets, 
gold and rose and amethyst, the Grail itself 
seemed veiled before me, with Arthur’s crumb- 


ling Castle darkly outlined against it, to hint at 


the failure of a mighty plan. 


The little church 


on its windy height is strangely full of the feel- 
ing of the Past—Roman, Saxon, Norman, not 


wholly gone yet. 


The air is curiously fragrant, 


wild thyme, Veronica, clover, with the salt tang 


under all. 


London came next, with its inexhaustible rich 
I followed E. 


es, its majesty, its endless charm. 


V. Lucas’s Wanderings with keen pleasure, and 


also took along So You're Going to England? be 


sides pursuing my own private quests, and poked 
into many a hidden corner of quiet beauty or of 


haunting historical association. On 


Sunday 


morning I had to choose between the Temple 
Church, where the members of the Middle Tem- 
ple sit on one side, the members of the Inner 


Temple on the other; and the Charterhouse. 


Continued on page 101 
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THE 1929 TRAVEL CONTEST 


Success of the 1928 Contest 


S° SUCCESSFUL was the Travel Contest 
/ conducted in 1928 by “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” that it has been decided to 
conduct a similar contest in 1929. In the 1928 
contest three hundred participated 
and manuscripts were received from forty-five 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Philippine Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, Egypt, Chile, Brazil, and 
Venezuela. 


teachers 


Islands, 


This Contest having been a success in the 
quality as well as the quantity and geograph- 
ical distribution of the travel stories submitted, 
the publishers anticipate for the 1929 Contest 
an even greater interest and still more fruitful 
results 


The Prizes 


In general, the lines of the first Contest have 
been followed, although certain changes have 
been made. The total amount of the prizes 
offered will be the same, $1200, to be divided 
equally between writers on “Travel Abroad” 
and writers on “Travel at Home” (i. e., in the 
United States and Canada). But the prizes 
have been increased in number from four in 
each group to twelve. They will be as follows: 


First Prize $150 
Second Prize 100 
Third Prize 75 
Fourth Prize 50 
Fifth Prize 40 
2 Sixth Prizes, each 30 
5 Seventh Prizes, each 25 


This means that twenty-four prizes will be 
awarded, ranging in amount from $25 to $150. 
Another change is the limiting of the 1929 Con- 
test to travel of which the major portion is by 
rail or boat. Other means of transportation 
may be utilized now and then, but incidentally. 
The Contest is limited to descriptions of travel 
during the vacation of 1929. 








Who Is Eligible to Compete 


The Travel Contest is open to the following: 

Teachers, in public elementary and high 
schools, and in private schools covering 
grades between 1 and 12. 

Principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 

Instructors of teachers-in-training. 

1929 graduates of teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


How Stories Will Be Judged 


Each travel story will be judged on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. How well does it succeed in making the 
reader visualize the writer's experiences? 

2. How well does it show the personal value of 
the trip in the following particulars: 

a) Changing viewpoint. 

b) Broadening horizon. 

c) Improving professional equipment. 

3. Does it show literary skill? 
4. Does the writer make observations which 
are of real value? 

The first prize will be awarded, in each 
group, to the travel story which, in addition to 
highest excellence in the above respects, best 
describes a somewhat comprehensive tour. 
These two articles will be published in “Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans,” and the maga- 
zine will have publication rights on the other 
stories submitted. If, at any time, extracts 
from non-prize-winning stories are published, 
suitable payment will be made therefor. The 
publishers cannot undertake to return unused 
manuscripts 


Guide for Those Entering the Contest 

1. No manuscript longer than 2500 words will 
be accepted. 

If possible, manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten (double-spaced). Use regulation type- 
writer paper (8%"x11"). If not typed, 
manuscripts must be clearly written in ink, 
and the same size paper must be used 
Write on one side of the paper only. 


N 


3. The first or cover sheet must contain the 
following information: (1) Full name and 
address, in upper left-hand corner; (2) 
Number of words in manuscript, in upper 
right-hand corner; (3) Title of manuscript; 
(4) Route of trip, showing transportation 
lines used on each part of trip; (5) State- 
ment to read as follows: 

I hereby certify that I am entitled to 
enter the 1929 Travel Contest of “Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans” be- 
cause I hold the position of 


in School, at 
(Place) (State) 
(or because I am a 1929 graduate of 

he 


I further certify that this is my own 
true account of my travels during the 
vacation of 1929. 

(Signed) 

Attested by: 

Official Position: 

4. On the next sheet (to be numbered “1”) 
commence your story, repeating the title 
just above the opening sentence. Number 
each successive sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” etc., 
but do not place name and address on these. 

5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 
N. Y.” Be sure to place sufficient postage 
on the envelope. 

6. Mail your manuscript in plenty of time, so 
that it will reach Dansville not later than 
October 15, 1929. This is the closing date 
of the contest. 


(NOTE: If photographs are sent, do not paste 
or attach them to the manuscript but place 
them in an envelope marked with your name 
and address and the title of your story. If you 
have no duplicates and wish the prints re- 
turned, write above your name: “Please return 
to —.”) 

Inquiries regarding points not understood 
will be gladly answered by the Travel Editor 
(address as in Rule 5). 
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Four wonderfully scenic 
Northwest Parks 


ONE low round trip rail fare! 


You've always wanted to see the tremendous mountain 
grandeur of Glacier National Park,and Waterton Lakes 
National Park, just across the border in the Canadian 
Rockies; also the snow fields and flower-carpeted 
meadows of Mount Rainier National Park and Mount 
Baker National Forest .. . Special low round trip sum- 
mer fares to the Pacific Northwest via Great Northern 
enable you to enjoy the varied scenic beauties of all four 
parks on one low-cost round trip vacation ticket; also in- 
clude liberal stop-overs at Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland. Ask about free side trip to Vancouver, B. C. 
For descriptive books and full information write—- 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traftic Manager 
Room 717, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A dependable railway 
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No sickness in this family 
for years... “‘]'m so grateful to Life- 


says Mrs. J. H. Doerres of St. Louis. 


Don't fear flu 
fight it 


Mothers need your help... . urge 


‘Cleaner Hands” in the classroom 


— health authorities 


are warning against the f] forming such val 


asking everyone to unite in fightir 


it—urging teachers particularly to c above, health 


children in great part 


attribute the 


operate with mothers in guardir 


children against it 


You, as 


that hands may spread this dread ail 


use of Lifebuoy. 


a teacher, naturally real 


ment. That’s why authorities advise 
removing germs from hands as a vital 


precaution against flu. 





000 schools have taug 





But millions of mothers have not Lifebuoy way to 


yet learned this importance of 


ea urd ] ealth 
é 


hands cleanliness. So they 
need your help. Tell your chil- 


wi »nderfully 
dren about germs. An interest- ; 


ing explanation—a little story, 


a few blackboard drawings to 
: happing in wi 
illustrate your point — and chapping nter 





their imagination will do the ’ 


rest. Show them why it’s so 
much safer to wash hands of- 





y and its wonderful antiseptic lather”’ 


invigorating, 


r 





All mothers will be grateful to you for 
uable health habits 
Thousands of them, like Mrs. Doerres 
of their 
to the regular 


Sch« ol dc crors, TOO, appr ciate how 
helpful Lifebuoy can be in checking 
epidemics that threaten to run rampant 
among hundreds of p pils. Over 63.,- 


it children the 


You'll love Lifebuoy, thou- 


sands of teachers do. Mild yet 


it 


avrees with de licate skin, keeps 
it healthy and clear, prevents 


I ifebuoy $s pleasant clean 
scent tells you it purifies, yet it 
quickly vanishes as you rinse. 


"Our smarte alute to - 
tener — to get rid of these un Lifebooy, "say Doves Adopt Lifebuoy as your regu- 
seen germs — especially be end Caroline Doerr lar toilet soap today. 
: ‘ : yhnow how we 
fore eating guards health LEVER BROS. CO.. Gembr 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 





| dren’s background of experience 
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Primary Language Teaching 


; 


Continued fror page 50) 
day, they gain with astonishing 
rapidity the ability to use these sym- 
bols in their own written discourse. 
Because the composition work in the 


first grade is so largely oral, the chil- 
with 
printed and written symbols keeps a 
long way ahead of their needs, in so 
far as written expression is concerned. 
Experiments made at the very begin- 
ning of the second grade have shown 
that there is a very close relationship 
between ability to read and ability to 


write. At the beginning of last year, 
in my own second grade, the best read 
ers, with one exception, were able to 
express their ideas in written form. 
Their handwriting was not necessarily 
the best, but they were the most inde- 
pendent writer 


child’s ability to ex- 
press himself in writing seems to be so 
definitely related to his ability to read, 
it is obvious that reading and oral ex- 


Because the 


pression must be emphasized in the 
primary grades until the child has 
stored away in his mind a stock of 
associations with written and printed 


symbols by means of which he can re- 
call them to his mind when he begins 
to use a larger proportion of his time 
for written expression. 


Throughout the first grade and dur- 


ing the first half of the second grade, 
the work in English may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Oral expression is encouraged in 


practically every period of the day. 
2. In the literature period, the chil- 


lren hear best 


‘ the stories and poems 
that it is possible to obtain. This 
period not only provides for the ap- 
preciation of good literature, but it 
brings a return in the form of ex- 
tended vocabularies, enlarged educa- 
tional content, and opportunities for 


expression in the form of oral and 
written composition, drawing, model- 
ing, painting, and construction. While 


these latter forms of expression are 
not directly related to the teaching of 
English, they are a great indi- 
rectly, for they aid in clarifying con- 


help 


cepts and in co-ordinating awkward 
little hands and bodies. Experiments 
have shown that painting and clay 
modeling are the best forms of prep- 
aration for handwriting that can be 


employed. 
3. There is a great deal of emphasis 


on reading, both silent and oral. in 
both these f 


types of reading there are 


frequent discussions, reports, and so 
on, which develop the children’s abili 
ty to express their ideas in oral and 
in written form. The chief return is, 
of course, in the form of oral dis 


cussior 


1. In the community life period and 


in the nature study period, the chil- 
dren are constantly reporting their 
own experiences, their observations, 
and the ideas which they have gained 
from their reading or from things 
they have heard. Many of the best 
written and oral compositions that 


are made in the primary grades grow 
out of these two content subjects. 

5. In the construction period and in 
the free period, there is much discus- 
sion and a great deal of the very best 
kind of organization of ideas. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen 
that oral composition plays an im- 
portant part in the program of our 
primary grades, and that written ex- 
pression also has some attention. In- 
deed, the children are encouraged to 
write whenever the need arises. They 
may choose one of three types of com- 
position: individual, group, or com- 
posite. If they the individual 
type of composition, they provide them- 
selves with the necessary materials 
and write whatever they wish to say. | 
During this stage, however, they are 
not expected to be satisfied with scrib- 
bling the words that they do not know. 
The teacher helps the children, not by 
spelling, but by “saying in writing” 
on a small pad of paper the words that 
they do not knew. Thus they are not 
limited in what they wish to say, and 
no inhibitions are set up. The little 
compositions, though briefer than the 


choose 


February 1929 


oral expressions, flow along just 
smoothly. 

If the children choose a group « 
position instead of the individual ty 
the individuals in the group help 
dictate the story to the teacher, \ 
writes it on the blackboard. The c} 
dren copy it on their papers as it 
written on the blackboard. This t 
of composition is a valuable mean 
raising standards, especially in 
form of essentials. There is much d 
cussion as to the way of say 
what needs to be said. Since 
teacher uses the correct form on 
blackboard, there sure to be 
marks such as these: “Why did 


make a big A there?” “What is tl 
le ’ 


best 


are 


ft 


funny little mark after girl?” (a ec 

ma Polkinghorne, see, y: 
have spelled two wrong; it should | 
t-o, shouldn’t it?” (1 immediately « 
plained the difference between two a1 
to.) Many children carry over int 


their individual work what they ha 
learned in a group composition. Ho 


ever, since the aim of our prima 
grades is expression rather than fon 
nothing is said that will in any w 


inhibit free expression or hamper th 
who have not caught the idea of tl 
form essentials. 

If instead of choosing the ind 


vidual or group composition, the ch 
choose the form, the 
section of 

to be writt« 


dren composite 
definite 


material 


h select a 


the 


ear 
ry or of 


W 


hen each child has completed | 
part, the lesson is put togethe 
typed. This makes possible the tel 
of a maximum amount about a sub 
with a minimum effort. It also | 
this value: it shows whether or not 
child can keep to his own subject. 

Throughout the first grade and tl 
first half of the second grade the cl 
dren continue the process of lear 


to talk by talking and of learning 
write by writing. They talk or w: 


because they have something wl 
they wish to express in the form 
discourse, and everything that th 


say or write is meaningful to ther 
Any teaching that is done com 
through the influence of example, « 
grows out of the needs of the childre: 
No meaningless content is forced up 
them just because some adult think 
it should be included in the curriculun 
in English of a first or a second grad 





The form essentials in oral and in 
written composition, and the practic 
in handwriting as such, are given 

the need for them arises, and not be 
fore then. Tuiis is a direct contrast 
to the copy-book method, which pla 

the emphasis upon how the children 


write rather than upon what they say 


The following compositions, written | 
first-grade children, indicate wha 
children can do when they are er 


couraged to express themselves wit 
out being hampered by inhibitions 

the form of consciousness of inabilit 
to spell, to slant all of the letters i: 

certain direction, to tell when a s« 
tence is completed, and so on. 


My Birthday 
When I was six years old, that mort 
my birthday morning, I woke up earl; 
looked at the foot of my bed, because s 


times my presents are there. I looke« 
my bed. There was a big hump, so I | 
to go way down under the covers 
sheets. There I found a box. In it w 
doll. I love her. I will bring her to 
some da 


Nar 


A Snowman 
On Saturday, I went out in the yard 
I rolled and roll 
I couldn’t push it any 
pushe l a snowball and 
the top of mine and 


made a snowman, 
snowball until 
Then my sister 
put that one on 
eyes, nose, and a mouth in it. 
Bill 
EMPHASIS ON WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRAD! 
The English work in the second h 
of the second grade and through 
the third grade follows the same pla! 
which is used in the preceding peri: 
There is more emphasis on writt 
composition, and the formal teaching 


| of handwriting is begun in the thi! 


grade. The facility which comes a 

result of the formal drill in this gra 

helps the children to reach the goal 
Continued on page 100 
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What to do, leac 


What to do 


After all your coaching 
Helen fails 


extra help 
Helen ’ 


crying 


ing.*< If only I knew 


little thing,’ yo 


Teacher. What to 


lor 
many years the question perplexed educa- 


HAT to do with the backward child? 


condit 


tors. But only recently has the ion 
been thoroughly analyzed, and its causes traced 
to their source. 


Painstaking research by education and nut 


tion authorities has shed a revealing light on tl 


subject. Now we know that, in many cases, back 


wardness is caused by poor physical condition, 


the result of malnutrition. 


Educational Au 


Challenged by the 


Act 


1¢€ situation, 


l h or it 1é Y 
the 
Hot 
have been installed in thousands of school 
And 


explaining to 


enormity of th 


educational dey has taken prompt action. 
inc hes 


Classes in nutrition have been introduced. 


all over the country teachers are 


he 


their pupils the necessity for getting t proper 


uurishment. 


What shment? 


Proper nourishment consists in giving the 


Proper Nouri: 


bi dy 


uily, and in correct amounts, a certain variety 


f vital elements. These elements are obtained from 
ie foods we eat. Some foods contribute much 


thers little. Knowing this, thousands of teacher 


There stands you 


do? What 


gain. Th 


4 
do: 


‘ ne 
roteins for muscle and body-building; dextrins 
maltose and other carbohydrates for hea ind 
energy; and the essential vitamin-B, a bu f 
the a etite 
Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
which mak« s it ea ly digest ble, and 1 
cris] ness for which it is f med. Y u W ne 
Grape-Nuts thoroughly, an us give to t 
nd gums the exercise re f{ 
nd be ity. 
Grape-Nuts, so delicious, so cri so healthful 
1 held in high « tee! | \ nutri 1On eX] vhe 
rea lorse its bens for im f 
a ae 
/ i 


ave performed invaluable 


service in the great 


crusade 


against 


malnutrition 


-by 


aiding 


their 





pupils to choose the foods which confer the great- 


t be rdily benefits. 


A Weill-balanced Food 


food of this nature. 
—Grape-Nuts 


is a 


-Nuts 


and 


I ape- 


wheat 1 malted barley 


Made of 


after all J 


ere 


how to help the 


‘our 


sits 


ponder 


poor 


uthink. Ah, that’s the pu pad . 


d, phosphorus for teeth and 
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knowing this 


e-Nuts. 


And ma 


| their pupil 


ny teacher 


about Gray 
had a 
you'll like 


Breakfast is 


this deli 1OUS food 


ce nsidered the most import int meal 








of the day, because it follows the long fast of the 
ght. It is most important that your body receive 
it breakfast the nourishment necessary to sustain 
i during the difficult morning ho yur 
[ry Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow. You 
enjoy the rich, golden-brown kernels, and the 
| vled that it contributes so much to your 
hysical welfare. Encourage your children to eat 
Grape-Nut too And tell them of its bene nts. 
Your grocer ls Grape-Nuts, or you can accept 
at er be 
scaananannenae wanes on a 
5 —N » i 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
P u Company, | aporaten, Battle C k, M | 
PI ses im f g {¢ pe N : 
th“AB i former pI 
£( M ( | 
| 
| | 
| H 
| 
{| 
| HI 
i 
Ronee R — } 
i t name and aa | 
— —. | 
In € ( ! I rum Com J | 
Ri . 
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7 Few Kager Hours 
On Sugar 


may flavor all their lives 





Sugar provides the 
quick energy that 
children must have 
to be alert and 
responsive. 


| as. lessons in music and 
| 


. but 
above all else, teach them what 
to eat! What their bodies are, the 
their muscles answer, the 
all de- 


pends on food. You can tell fairly 


iterature, to be sure 


way 


way their minds behave 


well when you look at their faces 
t] ir 
when they open them at noon. 
What 
they get called in to dinner, 
What their breakfasts are. 


Poor little youngsters! It isn’t 


what is in lunch boxes 


is on their tables when 


e children’s fault when they are 
And it 
They aren’t 


tl 


undernourished. isn’t fun. 
They tire too soon. 
ert like others in your class. They 
can’t play, or work, so long. What 
they need is a few pounds overweight 
(eminent physicians affirm this!). 
And your brightest pupils are those 
that eat enough. 

Yet children like to eat. And the y 
love the taste of sugar. Urge that 
the foods they need be flavored with 
sugar. Then they will eat them! 

An eminent child specialist says, 
“Children absolutely need sugar.” 
Sugar 1s almost immediate ene rgy 
promptly utilized by the vigor 
the 
need it just as athletes need it, and 


ou bodies of children, who 
mountain climbers, 

Especially is it needed since it is 
so loved as a flavor. For then it 
makes delightful the other neces- 
sary foods. 

So tell about simple custard, 
cocoa, blanc mange, and milk shake, 
that can help take care of the “quart 
of milk a day.” Tell how to beat a 


raw egg into egg-nog with milk, 






sugar,vanilla—the 
white on top also 
Advise 
a little sugar on 
the breakfast fruit 
—then they will 
eat more fruit! 


sweetened. 


Give them a simple recipe now 
and then to take home. Gelatine and 
sugar and the vitamine juice of 
tomatoes. Stewed prunes with rice 
pudding. Cooked cereal with sugar. 
Sliced oranges and sliced bananas 
with sugar or shredded cocoanut on 
top of them. Or canned peas or 
tomatoes heated with a little sweet- 
ening — even their mothers will 
appreciate these better flavors. 

And for their lunch boxes, always 
something sweet to top off the other 
good foods. Bread and butter and 
sugarsandw iches or cooki Ss are good 
for lunch. Or gingerbread or sponge 
cake is recommended— baked cus- 
tard, a piece of sweet chocolate, or 
a few dates rolled in sugar. 

After such talks, the children will 
know about the varied foods they 
should eat. And about sugar—the 
natural flavor that helps them eat 
more. It is pure, wholesome and good. 

Then if the lessons take effect, 
you should expect fewer absences 

bodies sturdier against ail- 
ments—happier responses in class. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York. 


jeither doctrine. 


Conflicting Opinions on 
Handwriting 
(Continued from page 37) 
There is a modern variant of the pro- 
gressive school of teaching, however, 
in which the form of the writing is 
given greater prominence. This is the 
so-called manuscript writing. 

Manuscript writing is the style of 
writing which was used in making 
books before the invention of printing. 
The form of some of the letters is like 
printed letters, rather than like the 
present script. Each letter is written 
separately instead of being joined to 
the other letters of the words. In its 
original form the writing is done with 
a broad-edged pen so that the strokes 
are thick in some directions and thin 
in others. 

Several arguments are adduced in 
favor of manuscript writing. Because 
the letters are more like printed forms 
than are those of script, it is believed 
that the use of this style makes it 
easier for the child to learn both to 
read and to write. Because the letters 
are not joined, the form of each letter 
stands out distinctly and the child can 
recognize it more easily. It is further 
held, and with justice, that manuscript 
writing is more beautiful than is cur- 
sive script. For this reason the child 
is said to take delight in learning it. 

It will be noticed that the main argu- 
ments in favor of manuscript writing 
are based on the merits of its form or 
appearance. Little consideration is 
given to the ease with which it may be 
written. As might be expected, it is 
this point which is attacked by the 
advocates of the traditional method. 
NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTATION 

The main outlines of both the tradi- 
tional and progressive methods of 
teaching handwriting have been briefly 
sketched. The traditional method em- 
phasizes drill and the position and 
movement of the writer. The progres- 
sive method emphasizes the purpose or 
meaning of writing, and, when it does 
deal with mechanics, stresses the form 
of the letters rather than position and 
movement. Neither of these methods 
gives much attention to the correlation 
between handwriting and other sub- 
jects in the course of study. The tradi- 
tional method assumes that when skill 
is once developed it will carry over to 
any situation. In the _ progressive 
method, handwriting is not taught 
separately from the other subjects. 

The two extreme methods are alike 
in two important respects. Neither 
one devotes much study to the stages 
of development through which the child 
goes in learning to write; and hence 
neither one has worked out a careful 
gradation in the handwriting course 
of study. The traditional method is 
not carefully graded because it as- 
sumes that the same practices are 
suited to children of all ages and 
stages of development, applying a 
special interpretation of the doctrine 
of habit. The progressive method neg- 
lects grading because it considers the 
difficulties which the child meets in 
mastering the technicalities of writing 
of no great consequence in comparison 
with the importance of the right atti- 
tude of mind and motivation. 

The two extreme doctrines are also 
alike in that neither has made a seri- 
ous attempt to investigate scientifically 
the facts 


f upon which a method of 
teaching should be based. This does 
;not mean that there is no truth in 


In fact, there may be 
truth in both. However, when common 
experience leads to such contradictory 
views, it is necessary to appeal to some 
basis of arbitration which goes deeper 
into the facts than does common ob- 
servation. This basis is found in 
scientific experimentation. 


In the next article an attempt will! 


be made to arbitrate between the doc- 
trines of the progressives and the con- 
servatives. The results of scientific 
experimentation, so far as it has 
touched on the questions at issue, will 
be made use of in the discussion. 
pessitichiialiiatansitas 

A man without decision can never 

be said to belong to himself.—Foster. 
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The Constitution of the 
United States 
(Continued from page 52 


which shall be ma 

authority; to all ca 

ambassadors, other pul 

ministers, and consuls; to all cas 
arising on the high and ott 

navigable water; to disputes in wh 

the United States shall be a party; t 
disputes between two or more Stat 

between a State and citizens of a: 
other State; between citizens of diff 

ent States; between citizens of tl 
same State claiming lands under grant 
of different States;- and between 

State, or its citizens, and foreig: 
states, citizens, or subjects. 


been made or 
under their 
affecting 


seas 


In all cases affecting ambassador 
other public ministers, and consuls, 
and cases in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall hav 
original jurisdiction; that is, the tri: 
hall begin and end in the Supre 
Court. In all other cases the Suprem 
Court shall have appellate jurisd 
tion; that is, other cases must first bh 
taken to the lower courts and may be 
brought up to (appealed to) the Su- 


preme Court. In 
Supreme ¢ 


appealed th« 
‘ourt shall have power to de 


cases 


clare the law and determine the fact 
with such exceptions and under suc! 
rules as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except 
cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury; and trial for a crime shall b 


held in the State where the crime wa 
committed; but when the crime wa 
not committed within any State, th 
trial shall be where the Congress ma 
by law direct. 


Section 3—Treason against th 


United States shall consist in maki 
war against the United States, or iv 
helping the country’s enemies. No per 


son shall be declared guilty of treasor 
unless two witnesses testify to th 
same particular act, or unless the a 
cused person confesses in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to 
declare the punishment of treason, 
but the punishment shall be inflicted o 
the guilty person only and not on | 
relatives. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1.—Full belief, trust, and 
respect shall be given in each State to 
the constitution and laws, to such 
records as the registration of deeds, 
wills, mortgages, marriages, and so on, 
and to the proceedings, judgments, 
orders, and so on, of the courts of 
every other State. The Congress may 
by general laws tell how the constitu 
tion, laws, acts, records, proceedings, 
and so on, of any State shall be show: 
to be the true constitution, laws, acts, 
records, proceedings, and so on, of that 
State. 

Section 2.—The citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all rights and 
privileges of citizens in the severa 
States. 

A person charged in any State with 
crime, who shall run away to escap 
punishment, and be found in another 
State, shall, on the demand of th 
Governor of the State from which h: 
ran away, be delivered up to the Stat 
having authority to punish the crime. 

No slave in one State, under the 
laws of that State, escaping into ar 
other, shall, because of any law of th 
State to which he has fled, cease to b« 
a slave, but shall be delivered up on 
the claim of the person to whom he be 
longs.* 

Section 3—New States may be ad- 
mitted to the Union, but no new State 
shall be formed or created within terri 
tory under the authority of any other 
State, nor shall any State be formed 
by joining two or more States or parts 
of States, without the consent of th« 
Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this 

2 Cases of this kind arose in the early days when 
State boundaries were uncertain. 


3 The original Fugitive SlaveLaw. The Thirteenth 
Amendment sets it aside, 
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Constitution shall be given such mean- | 
ng as to weaken, favor, or bring ob- 
ections against any claims to territory 
which the United States or any State 
now holds. 

The United States shall guarantee to | 
every State in the Union a representa- 
tive form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each State against invasion, and 
on the application of the Legislature, 
wr of the Governor (when the Legisla- 
ture cannot be called together quickly), 
igainst violence within the State. 


ARTICLE V | 


Amendments to this Constitution 
shall be proposed in one of two ways: 

1. By the Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both houses deem it neces- 
sary. 

2. By a convention called, on the ap- | 
plication of the Legislatures of two- 
hirds of the several States, to propose | 
amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution 
hall be ratified in one of two ways: 

1. By the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 

2. By conventions in three-fourths 
of the several States. 

The one or the other mode of ratifi- | 
cation may be proposed by the Con- 
ress. No amendments made before 
i808 shall affect the first and fourth 
clauses of the ninth section of the first 
article; and no State, without its con- | 
ent, shall be deprived of its equal 

oting power in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI 


\ll debts contracted before’ the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be 
as binding under this Constitution as 
inder the Articles of Confederation. 

The supreme law of the land shall 
he this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States made according to the | 
Constitution, and all treaties made 
under the authority of the United 
States. The judges in every State shall 
be bound by the supreme law of the 
land, regardless of anything to the 
contrary in the constitution or laws of 
any State. 

All members of the Congress, and 
the members of the State Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the 
everal States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this Constitu- 
tion. No religious test shall ever be | 
required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United | 
States. 

It shall be necessary for the conven- 
tions of nine States to ratify this Con- 
titution in order to have it go into 
effect among the States so ratifying. 

— - +> — 


A Schoolroom Scrapbook 


By Jean Murphy 


FoR our schoolroom scrapbook we 

used an old catalogue. Each child 
was allowed to bring three pictures 
(page size) to school each month. The 
pictures were to represent the season, 
the flowers of the month, or in some 
other way to be related to the month. 
The children cut and pasted their own 
pictures in the book. I asked also that 
each paste a white slip of paper with 
his name on it at the bottom of his 
picture page. This label made the 
children eager to select good pictures. 

I used the book as an incentive for 
good conduct, allowing the children 
who had their work completed to look 
at the book during the day. I also 
found it valuable in oral and written 
language work, for the children liked 
to imagine a story for English class. 
They were very proud of “my page” 
when the book was shown at a school 
exhibit for the community. 

a 








“Without the resolution in your 
hearts to do good work, so long as your 
right hands have motion in them; and 
to do it whether the issue be that you 
die or live, no life worthy the name will 
ever be possible to you, while, in once 
forming the resolution that your work 
is to be well done, life is really won, 
here and forever. And to make your 
children capable of such resolution, is 
the beginning of all true education.” 
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If you can’t afford 


to throw away your summer 
this money-making offer 
will appeal to you 


» al ACKLE the summer prob- 
i lem now. Gather the facts 
that will help you make 3 

your final plans. See if what we 

offer solves the summer problem for you. These 
few words will outline our proposal. Then, if you 
want details, just mail the coupon. It will bring 
our entire travel-and-make-money plan to you. 








Answer these questions: 


Before you write us, ask yourself and answer these 
few questions. They will help you to measure what 
we have for you. 


Are you free to travel this summer? Do you like to 
see new places, meet new people? Does $50, $75 or 
more each week, all summer, appeal to you as worth 
while earning? Are you anxious to save money, to 
build a bank account? Can you smile while you are 
working at a rather trying problem? Have you ambi- 
tion, energy, “drive” and any individuality? Have 
you the courage to say “if she can do it so can I"? 
Would you enjoy traveling all summer long with 
friends — congenial teacher companions? . . . Keep 
the answers to yourself, for we know, if you send 
the coupon, that our major qualifications have been 
met. What we seek is “pep” and spirit, intelligence 
and live ambition. And we'll train you, free of 
charge, to make us pay you well. 


Permanent or summer-time positions 
with good pay 


Hundreds of teachers have earned with us $75 per 
week all summer long... and we will gladly give 
you the names and addresses of any of them. Some 
have stepped into permanent executive work with 
us at $4,000 and $5,000 per year. If $200 to $400 
per month is interesting to you, then start to a 
profitable summer by filling out and sending in the 
coupon. To best serve your own interests you 
should have had 2 years of Normal work or teach- 
ing experience. Now ... mail the coupon for our 
entire proposal, 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Established 1893 


1000 North Dearborn Street . Chicago 








Please Read this 
through before you 
mail the Coupon 




















L 


Facts about the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy 
their own building, pictured above. Busi- 
ness established in 1893— 36 years of steady 
growth — 21 Branch offices in U. S.— 
Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 
Africa, Australia, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada— Member National Better 
Business Bureau — Business exceeds 
$4,000,000.00 per year 











This coupon brings the details. 
Send it now! 








Dept. 102, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


Money-earning Plan. 


My Name Age...... 
Address 
College or Normal 


Years of training 


I am teaching in My position is 


I have had 





school closes. 





F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Please send me free, and absolutely without ob- 
ligation on my part, your summer Vacation and 


years of teaching experience. My 
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And now SOCIETY PLAYS 
where Old Hawaiian Kinga 
held gala court 


j HEY roved from beach to coral beac} 
at the royal whim. Sailed in their out 
rigger canoes In a pagan pageant from 
the Island of (sardens to the Island 
Where the Snow Meets the Sky. A 
simple palace here, in a coco-nut grove 
of unimaginable beauty and stillness 


é, ’ : 
Another yonder, where one could li 
ind watch silver flying fish skimming 
a sea as colorful as the cool depths of 
an opal. 

Chat was yesterday. Today, Hawa 


is just as fairvylike—the same clouds 


float 


the same flowers scent the evening. 


in the sky that Stevenson loved, 
And to all this native charm is added 


now the modern luxury of world-fam- 


ous palatial hotels. Smart motors ply 
the flowered avenues to Waikiki. Gay 
groups gather on the broad /amazs. Surf- 
boards and outrigger canoes ride the 


combers in. thrilling 
races. | ite and color 
and movement every- 
where—even at mid- 
night when the 








aN 


torches of native fish- 


sparkle 
» distant 


ermel 


o; 


Summer days 


fe 
ire Oo! Te rgoit, 








LASSCO 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southerr 


LINE from LOS ANGELES 


route on Lasx 


De 


all expense tick 


sxury liners and popular cabin cruis 
ers sae accommodations; also economy tours 


ts. Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 73 
South Broadway, Los Angele : sos Fifth 


Avenue, 


New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
1329 Kirby Building, Dallas; 685 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 11g West Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, 


HAWAII 
i The ag 
WORLD'S 
¢ uchanted— 


q) Island 
layer Ol 


n a dozen courses. Yet winter days 
{onolulu’s almost change- 

Within 
ige are other 


Maui, Haw al 


canoes alive and dormant, jungles of 


ire warm in I 


less climate. a few hours’ voy- 


, 
fascinating isiands— 


and Kauaim—where vol- 


] 
giant tree ferns, tropical gardens, 


sweeping beaches | woking on the limit- 


. . 
less blue Pacific, deep canyons with 


iridescent walls and winding motor 

) weeks of rov ing. 
of 

all! Ha- 


miles (four to six 


roads invite one t« 

Stay long enough to see it 
2, 
days’ delightful voyage) from the Pa- 
cinc Coast; 


range upward from $4 


Wall 1S Only 


, A . 
and all-inclusive tours 
or $5 in- 


cluding steamers, hotels and sightsee- 


month’s trip with 


hi 
De 


. equal to 


ing, for a two or 


] 
iuxe accom 


those of 


three weeks ashore. 
modations, also 
} urope’s most re nowned resorts. 


Railroad and travel 


can book you direct 


from home via San 
Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle or Van- 


There 


are no passports 


couver, 






or formalities. 
HawaiiisaU. 





1b 
a S. Territory. 


MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 
Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
fast de luxe 


smooth seas on liners; also popular one- 


class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels, and sightseeing, See your travel agency or 


Matson Line: 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 
¢7¢ Fifth Avenue, New York City; 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 


West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave- 


California; 217 East Broadway, San Diego, California nue, Seattle; 8214 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 
_ evcesccccassccassecsse ecccceccussacesnensesncscesccossncedevecescesnuscsuasesssssuesesssscusavecessesesescosessss - 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
r. © BOK 7615, SAN FRANCISCO Fr. O. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES-——?F. 0. BOX 2120, HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Please end me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “* Tourfax™ travel guide. 151 
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Primary Language Teaching 

Continued from page 96) 
English work in our primary 

The more children talk and 
the better they write. The 
richer their ideational content be- 
comes, the better their compositions 
are. The more children read and the 
more they see of written material, the 
more they observe and begin to adopt 
the form essentials in their own com- 
positions. Frequently, in the second 
grade, the children have asked about 
the colon, the semicolon, and quotation 
marks. When they have had the use 
of them explained, the children have 
begun to use them in their composi- 
tions. As soon as children show that 
they understand when to use capital 
letters, periods, question marks, and 
so on, they are asked to use them. 


th: 
grades. 
write, 


The standard for the children in a 
group varies. One child may under- 
stand and use most of the form es- 


sentials in his clear and well expressed 


compositions, while another in the 
same group is still struggling with 
content and has no idea of form. The 
only difference between the two is 
that one is much nearer the ultimate 
goal than the other. He is more 
nearly educated than the other. The 


| second child will need more practice, 


agents everywhere | 


but eventually he will reach the same 
goal. The aim of the English work in 
our primary grades is to have the 
children arrive at the stage at which 
they “customarily express a coherent 
stream of thought in correct language 
forms, without focal consciousness of 
the discourse itself.”1 Many of our 
children reach this stage before they 
leave the second grade, and most of 
them reach it before they leave the 
third grade. 

In this discussion, nothing has been 


said concerning the use of language 
games. No such devices are used. 
The work with large construction 
materials, the problem-solving periods, 
the free periods, the game periods, 
and the general atmosphere of nat- 
uralness which bring about much 


talking of a highly desirable kind are 
the substitutes we use for language 


games. 
The following are examples of 
and third-grade children’s 


second- 
work in English composition: 
Arabs 


Arabs live on the desert. 
tents. 
woven nicely. The colors of the tents are 
brown and black. 

Arabs dress in a long white robe that 
comes to their ankles, with a wide belt. On 
the belt they hang a matchlock, a spear, 
and a knife. Then across their shoulders 
they hang a powder belt. On their heads 
they wear a kerchief. 

The Arabs eat samh. Sambh is a kind of 
berry and it is red. It grows on the desert. 
The Arabs gather it and dry it. Then they 
make it into flour. They also eat dates, 
date cake, and sheep’s meat. They drink 
coffee, water, wine, and goat’s milk. 

The Arabs have no roads on the desert. 
They tell their way by landmarks. Wells 
are landmarks. The Arabs ride across the 
desert on their camels. There is danger in 
crossing the desert because bands of Turks 
attack them. 

Once when a small party of Arabs were 
crossing the desert a big band of Turks 
attacked them. They sent a message to 
another tribe to come to help them. They 
did and there was a terrible fight. 
Eighteen of the Turks were killed and six 
of the Arabs. At last the Arabs won. 

Joseph, Grade I]. 
Chicago 

Chicago was a wilderness 

One hundred years ago. 

There were nothing but the Indians 

That traveled through the snow. 

Chicago grew up very fast, 

Its days of wilderness soon passed. 

Martha, Grade /11. 


They live in 


“If we provide real composition 
situations for the very young child, as 
soon as he has reached the reading and 
writing adaptations he is soon ex- 
pressing himself in written English at 
the mastery level within the range of 
his usable vocabulary and the formal 
requirements of his very simple dis- 
course. His paper is made up of short, 
simple sentences, but the meaning is 

1 Morrison, H.C., The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1926), p. 478. 


The tents are made of camel’s hair | 
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How Science 


Fights Fat 
t 





Not by starving 


Some 25 years ago, scientists found a great 
cause of excess fat. It lies in an under-active 
gland. By thousands of tests on fat anima 
they found that treating this cause led to los 
of weight and gain in health and vigor. That 
discovery changed the methods of dealing 
with excess fat. 

That is the basic factor in Marmola pre. 
scription tablets. People have used them for 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them. 
They did not starve or overwork. They simply 
took four tablets daily until weight came 
down to normal. 

Users told the others the results. The use 
of Marmola spread. Now you see the results 
in every circle. Excess fat is disappearing 
Slender figures are the rule. New youth and 
beauty, new vitality, has come to countle 
people in this modern way. 

Consider these facts. Then, if you are seek- 
ing like results, get them in this scientific wa 
Every box of Marmola contains the formula, 
also the reasons for results. As fat departs and 
new vitality returns you will know exactly 
why. Try the method which for 20 years |} 
brought such delightful results to so many. 
Do it now. You owe that to yourself. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Drescription Vablets 
Pleasant Way toReduce 











Teaching 
Helps 


Our educational department supplies 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 


SIL 














specimens covering origin, culture and man- 
page text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted specimens or 
cards packed in box, illustrating manufac 
ture, 80c; cabinet showing 
preserved specimens of 
$5: boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; 
wall chart, 20c. All post- t 
paid. Ask for folders or 
send orders to 
THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery 
Men and Women, 16 to 50 
ambitious men and women trained in business method 
Mail coupon TODAY SURE for full particulars. This nm 
you. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M704 
Rochester, N. Y. 
earning, to become a 
--+++-Sueccess in Business 
| +++++-Decretary 
«++++-Sales Expert 
Name 


ufacture of silk. In use all over U. S. 48 
worm, moth, cocoon, etc., 
8521 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
| EARN $2500.00 to $7000.00 A YEAR 
| Show me how I can become trained in business at home 
Address 





($2500 to $7500 and uf 
(up to $6000 a year) 
($2500 to $7500 and up) 
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17 F Tee 
To Teachers 


,..An attractive wall chart 
and text book on the 
California Citrus Industry 


Send coupon NOW! 


. ’ 

Sunkist 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
ce s Excha e 


A wal chart of 
eight 1243 x19 in. 
page S, pidiu ring the 
interesting Califor- 
nia Orange and 
Lemon industry 











Teachers ¢ nsider this 
an excellent v1 ; 








F you do not already have your copy of 
this visual education material and in- 
teresting text book of an important in- 
lustry, mail the coupon today for your 
free set. The citrus industry in Califor- 
nia told in picture and story. 
Every phase of orange, lemon and 
grapefruit production and marketing is ac- 


curately and clearly described, the ma- 
terial being particularly prepared for the 
use of Teachers of Commercial Geo- 
graphy, Agriculture, History, Botany, 
Foods and Health and Nutrition classes. 
Mail the coupon, NOW! 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 
Oranges ~ Lemons 
( cassroams Fem ening t 


Div.302-B, Box ‘ Los Angeles 


(sROWER 


40. Sea.“ Calit 


Please send me Wall Chart Educational 


Exhibit and Text Book covering the California 


Citrus Industry 


Name 
Name of Schux 


School Address___ | 


\ a pine ND caress - J 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


clear, the words are used correctly and| 
spelled correctly, the punctuation and 
capitalization requirements are very 
limited but they are correctly applied. 
The instruction needed to bring him 
to this point is very simple: there is 
not much to teach. He is launched on 
the stream of growth which leads at 
last to maturity.’””! 


1 Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching iv 


the Secondary School Chicago: The Ur ty of 
Chicago Press, 1926), p. 482 
sin 
Travel 
Continued fron mage 9 
chose the latter and loved the quiet 


chapel, with the old gentlemen (who 
are very punctilious about being called 
“The Brothers”) sitting where Colonel 
Newcome sat, their white heads more 
or less bent, their eyes politely atten- 
tive to the fine, simple sermon of their 


Head. 


A Dream Come True 


By Laura Van Winkle 

BEVERY morning at four o’clock, dur 

ing my childhood, I heard the fast 
train go racing through our town. I 
always said to myself that some day | 
would board that train and ride as far 
as it would go. And now I have done 
this. 

June 1, 1928, school over and I had 
saved three hundred dollars. My con- 
science dictated “School” while my 
heart “Adventure.” Adventure 
won. 

At three o’clock in the morning, June 
11, I boarded the Denver flyer at 
Galesburg, Illinois. Too excited to 
sleep, I studied the people about me— 
the woman and daughter in front of 
me who felt it very degrading to have 
to ride in a day coach; the boy, across 
from me, going to Colorado to be a 
cowboy, the man, across, talking fit- 
fully in his sleep. 


said 


Oh! the thrill of realizing one’s 
dream. My ticket was over a yard 
long—a magic strip of green paper 


that would lead me into the places | 








had always longed to see 


Joys of “Tourist Third” 
By Birdella M. Ross 


TTHE Hoboken pier was easily reached 

by subway and ferry. Then, a bit 
*r, amid flags, and flowers, and peo 
, we were tugged out of the river 


seas. The decks of our tourist third 
quarters were drenched and _ slimy. 
The grey waves reflected a still greyer 
sky and at four o’clock only a few un 

folded deck chairs gave notice that 
there had been any human beings on 
deck. Hence, we followed the rest of 
the deserters to the cosy cabins below. 
Never before had we experienced the | 
true meaning of “ship-shape”! Never 
before had we imagined the compact- 
ness that goes to make the sleeping 
quarters of a cabin stable and fixed! 
The tiny rails that were to keep us in 
our bunks seemed too fragile to with- 
hold much weight and this night there | 
would be need for sturdy support. The} 





| pitching seas made it impossible to do 
| aught 


but lie flat on one’s back, and 
even then the confines of a wall to the 
right and a pair of cold rails to the| 
left made themselves felt. Our tea} 
roses, arranged in a tumbler which 
was placed in an empty nickel holder 
with a rounded bottom, rocked peril- | 
ously until a huge breaker sent the 
leaves and flowers to the cement floor | 
accompanied by the splinter of glass 
and the splash and drip of water. Yet, | 
a storm at sea, e’en though it be the 
first night out, holds no terrors. You 
may even learn to long for the roll and 
toss of the sea as it surges beneath 
you and for the swish of salt-water 
against the port-hole of a tourist third 
cabin, for that is part of the delight of 
sleeping at sea 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The short 
are extracts from 


articles given 
a few of the Travel 
Stories submitted in the 1928 Contest conducted 
by “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.” 
More will be published in subsequent 
Next month we shall devote two pages to th 


above 


Issucs, 


story which won first prize in the “Travel 
Abroad” group, and in April the story which 
won first prize in the ‘““Travel at Home” group 


will be featured. 
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A motor-link unigue in 
transcontinental rail travel 


EYOND the train horizons of New Mexico are hidden 
primitive Indian pueblos; Spanish missions, pre- 
historic cliff dwellings and buried cities—all set in the 
matchless scenery and climate of the Southern Rockies. 


Through the Indian-detour—an exceptional motor 
outing of either two or three days on the Santa Fe way 
to or fromCalifornia—one may nowexploretheSpanish- 
Indian country with complete comfort. Though tem- 
porarily carried far from the railroad, Indian-detour 
patrons still are guests of the Santa Fe and the Harvey 
Company.Trained couriers—hostesses, as well as guides 
—accompany all cars. 

Two-day, Puyé Detour; $40.00  Three-day Taos-Puyé Detour, $57.50 

Rates include every expense en route—motor trans- 
portation, courier service, meals and hotel accommoda- 
tions with bath. 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 900-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 


the Beaten Path. Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 





Am interested in “Indian-detour” en route to or from Caiifornia and Harveycar Motow Cruises Off H 
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SWITZERLAND | 


Electrification adds to | 


a. the smooth, restful, 
clean flight through 







Switzerland . . . it 
makes the country 


more bec wtiful 





than ever. 


Arm 


. « « « And when the fleets last fall brought back 


from Europe the tens of thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for Switzerland was unani- 
mous .... the outstanding event of the entire trip 
in every respect! Do we need to add any superla- 


tives to this recommendation? 


‘Don’t waste your money by hustling through the 
most beautiful country in the world and yet see 
nothing of its real beauty. Be sure to visit Geneva, 
Lausanne, Montreux, Berne, Bernese Oberland, Jung- 
fraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- 
Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake Dis- 
trict, St. Gothard and Lugano. 

US FOR LITERATURE 

COUPON BELOW 


WRITE 


USING THE 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


days 
weeks 


I intend spending in Switzerland. Please send me il- 


lustrated booklets and map. 


Name 


Address 


AE A AR SCANNERS also 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Interrecitation Work in the 
Primary Grades 


Continued fron page 64 


Do you keep a record of accom- 
blis eae nt? If so, in what form? 
7. What provision is made for indi- 


vidual differences in pupils? 


I 


8. What do you consider to be your 
greatest problem in_interrecitation 
work? 

9. Check any of the following which 
you would like to study in detail in 
regularly —— meetings: 

t) Mechani passing out ma 
terial, tahine up material, 
checking, and so on. 

b) Study of new seat-work ma- 
terials; indicate along what 
line. } 

c) Demonstrations; indicate along 
what line. 

d) Provision for individual differ- 
ences. 

e) Remedial work; indicate along 
what line. 

f) Centrally located, continuo us, 
and changing exhibit of work 
aone by children. 

g) Carefully graded work insur- 
ing pupil growth. 

Note Items 2, 3, 4, and 7 should 
be filled in for a period of one week. 
Your assistance in making our teach- 
ers’ meetings worth while is very much 


jdesired and a careful consideration of 











x questionnaire will be appreciated. 
The following program will show the 
general nature f the upervisor’s 
plans 
Date and Time 

of Meeting Nature of Meeting leader Building 
on. | Explar r of |Supe I 
p.m.jtne p ral ; 
ence G I 

ussior 

Oct. 20 Demonstration Sur Lir 
P.M \ pnor inte ! ct 1 

| recita wo 

| W grouy 

| is y 

' 

Nov. 22 Demonstrat Mi W h 
P.M \ irithme A o 
ight p 
med 
P i 
Demor I 
D 15 1B t M Lin 
PoM ‘ t ) B n 
work tr we 
grou ssion 
This plan will continue throughout 
the year, worked out in detail accord- 


ing to the teachers’ needs as revealed 
by the questionnaire. 

The teachers are given copies of the 
| program at the first meeting. This 
will give each teacher who is to con- 
duct a demonstration plenty of time to 
prepare for her particular assignment. 
The supervisor will act as leader at 
the first two meetings and will help 
the teachers to get an understanding 
of the value of interrecitation work 
and of the reasons why it should be 
given special attention in their school 
system. She will show them just how 
her objectives and the data gathered 
from their questionnaires influenced 
her in making the program. 
| The supervisor will give the 
demonstration, which will deal 
one of the most troublesome phases of 
interrecitation work. A detailed plar 


lof this demonstration will be sent to 
| each teacher a few days before the 
meeting. This lesson plan will give 


the supervisor’s objectives, the nature 
of the work, and a list of the materials, 
and will state whether or not the les- 
son is new, that is, being presented for 
the first time to the children. 

Previous to each sc heduled demon- 
stration by one of the teachers, the 
|supervisor will help her plan the dem- 
onstration in detail. She will give what- 


ever assistance is necessary and make 
any changes in the teacher’s plan that 
she may deem advisable. After such 


a conference, the supervisor will send 
leach of the other teachers a form for 
observation. The teachers will have 
several days to study this blank and to 


first | 
with | 
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Raise Money «x. Your SChOo! 


No eee 1] 
Schoo every wher 

usin the well km 
By tund Plan to ra 
ds quickly. Ca 
other pla 





needed f 


Benefit Sales and 


((NESTLES) tee, will enable you to rais: | 


Big profit on be 


produ 
Don’t send one cent. We s you Log d any a 
sortment of nationally advert 
the factory. You be ep the generous greit ; a 
return the balance tc rt a 
s well k es as avers Raby Ruth, Neat 
Peters and ther ma elect from. Ev 
a epeats of Y sellout quickly—and as 


you like q nee ¥ while se 


e« 
fF School Money Plans B “ik 


—— “ke, Wecheorth Bide NewYork 


























t ' > ry Dé ORATION 
Maga a esta wil 
tea at e in rtar details which 
will eyou tot me ana ity 
A y cultural know lec * you 
b reds of ars i rnishing r own 
h Y the ¢ e byt Nc 
special g Course 
has Cer ‘ { Avprova m State of 
New York. Cost of Course must reasvnabie 


Wr at once for full 
[infirm » brochure, FREE ] 
ARTS & DECORATION Home Study Course 


Suite 1203, 578 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


CHIROPODY 


MAKE $5,000 TO $15,000 A YEAR 











n digr Ei .. f : _ Doctors of Surg ul _Chirop 
ne ’ re. Best known ¢ ‘ Americ 
you for 2 r L ar 
Fa ad 
ment.1 St ‘ 
: : li 1x ‘ vd. I 
ehiasents arn. Waite feet, wy "Noobligati mn De pt. ll 


llinois College of Chiropody, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago 


FREE Gown Making Lessons 








Teachers —Do yo u dre ess like “frump’? De v0 u wear 
ame dress week er week until everyone knows it 
indiv ality lost? Yo an easily have tt 
INDIVIDU ALLY DESIG NED fr cks at the pr 
d me dowr Many teachers make § 
th in spare times % ng and mak 
riends. Let us show y Ow Ww 
fore you forget, to Frank n Inetit 
Dept M604, hester, N. Y. for 32 page GOW 
BOOK”. Itwill be sent free to enema with ar 


ssons from this wonderful traini 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in» time at home making display cards. 
Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
instruct and supply you with work. 
Write lay for full particulars 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can 

















é 

x Tig Profil in omelet 
Alice Bradley, famous expert 
a ws just how to make home 

oking give big profits. How t 
gq ater, run rofitable TEA 

ROOMS Motor Inns, Cafeterias, et 
ove ri 51 W ays to Make = ; er fi 
evcranteed ! Write to ook in 


It's FREE. femercan Sco lof Wome tcesenics, SIL Sat St [Chicas 








Women “go wild” over this smart 
line of Dress Goods, Silks, Wash 


Pabrics—Fancy Goods also Hosiery 


Liberal commissions and bonu —~_  - 
° c ti 
ie or spare time. _ 
Tue Mationat Importine Co. 
Dept.631, 573 Groadway, ue Co 




















ndreds 






Spring imme ad 

WHY NOT}? PeiPee tren putter fies 
‘or collec 

t 


I buy be tk 
7 h 


insects? 


trated Pre efore ending be 
SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insecta, 
Dept. 21, Bon 1424,'San Diego, Caiit. 








Men or wome 
| — - Pas 


Stu ‘10s. 


—_- 25 to $5 op wesk at bape, Ane or pa 
rk. Nothing to sell. We teach y 

hall tools and ‘materials Aenekar 

“Dept C-1. 427 Diversey Parkway, Chic 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 





Spare time, writ 
ing for newspa 


| era, magazines Py ~ Tie 7 ennecessary Copyright Book 


| 


| 





How to 


PRESS REPORTING INST., 962, St. Louis, Mo. 


oly AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
ang SAYS YOU mn Site ne 0 DAILY 


New tab th iteloth 





jock ke linen ba b me t N 
i inde prin vu ‘ 
: SLE PRED. BESTEVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
404 ‘teving Park Seation, Chicago. 





and Picoting attact 
ment. Guaranteed. F 


‘Hemstitching : ent. Garant 


| old reliable 60¢ prepaid or se nt o.D 


LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept.41, Sedalia, Mo 








become thoroughly familiar with the | WAT Eider Bat ZING 
lesson to be demonstrated. They will Lettering inc of envelopes. 
have an opportunity to think |\. Orn aint carasOne Gel ae Seen, Po 
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Pathe 


| MOTION PICTURES 


The Criterion of 
Excellence in 
Educational 

Pictures 


C9e> 


Pathe offers the best develop- 
ed educational motion-pic- 
ture service available today 
because it has had not only 
the endorsement, but also 
the active aid, of many of 
the world’s leading educa- 
tors. 


Current releases include 
more than 125 subjects on 
Geography. 'ncluding 
lIduman and Physical 
Geography series edited 
at Harvard, Current 
vents, Music, Nature 
Study, Aviation, and 
other educational topics, 
many on 16 mm. film. 








Of special interest is the 
“Children of All Lands” 
series, made by Madeline 
Brandeis, now available 
on 16 mm. as well as 
standard film. “Pathe 
Screen Studies” com- 
prise another interesting 
group of one reel sub- 
jects for co-relation with 
Nature Study in schools. 
These are merely rep- 
resentative of the long 
list of Pathe pictures 
for every educational 
purpose. 















C92) 
Standard width films 


are available on an 
attractive lease plan 
16 mm. subjects 
are offered for out- 
right sale. Pathe 
Service is always 
at your disposal 
in arranging the 
best programs for 
any purpose, 
Teachers’ aid 
pamphlets and 
complete infor- 
maton on fe- 
quest. 



















USE 
COUPON 
BELOW 






Pathe Exchange, Inc., Dept. N.L-1, 

5 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Please send me descriptive literature 
Pathe Pictures L 
yram for the purpose of 


Name 
Address 


City 
















am interested in a pro- 
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The Dream of 
a Vacation 
in HUROPE 


.» » can come true for YOU 


about the questions which may be asked 
at the discussion which follows immedi- 
ately after the demonstration. The ob- 
servation blank will vary each time 
according to the individual lesson plan, 
but below is presented a general form 
from which the individual form can be 
worked out: 

Points to observe: 

1. Evidence of the 
sciousness of objectives. 
Evidence of time economy. 

. Evidence of purposeful pupil ac 
ty. 
. Evidence of pupil preparedness. 
5. Evidence of gradation of work. 
6. Checking system. 

7. Method of recording. 


teacher’s cor 


» 

3 
tivi 
) 
) 


Points to consider in the discussion fol 

lowing the demonstration: 

1. Numbers 1, 2, and 3 in points to 
observe. 

2. Did the children seem to under- 
stand what they were to do? 
3. From the results obtained, what 
lessons do you think should follow the 
one demonstrated? 


As concrete evidence for the teach- | 


ers that this concentrated attention 
and study brings improvement in thei 
interrecitation work, the superviso 
will collect samples of good interreci- 
tation work done by the pupils. These 


samples will be kept where they will | 


be easily accessible to all the teachers, 
who may study them at their leisure. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hardy, Marjorie: First Grade Manual, 
“Child’s Own Way Series.” (Chi- 
cago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 
1926.) 

Hardy, Marjorie: Second and Third 
Grade Manual, “Child’s Own Way 
Series, pp. 183-194. (Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926). 

Harris, J. M., Donovan, H. L., and 
Alexander, Thomas: Supervision and 
Teaching of Reading, pp. 241-244. 
(Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Johnson 
Publishing Co., 1927.) 

Anderson and Davidson: Reading Ob- 
jectives, pp. 41-46 and _ 111-120. 
(Chicago: Laurel Book Co., 1925.) 

Pennell, M. E. and Cusack, A. M.: 
How to Teach Reading, pp. 116-129. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924.) 

Gist, A. S. and King, W. A.: The 
Teaching and Supervision of Read- 
ing, chap. 9. (New York: Charle 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927.) 
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The Problem Method in 
Geography 
Continued from page 42) 


on such a small area as this get a liv- 
ing from other industries?” 

Positive factors: “Have they the 
capital which comes from an early 
start?” “Have they labor?” “Have 
they power (water, wood, coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas)?” “Have they raw 
materials?” “Have they transporta- 
tion facilities?” 

In both of the methods described the 
data for the solution of the problem 
were secured through pictures, maps, 
diagrams, graphs, statistical material, 
and reading matter found in the text- 
| book as well as in supplementary ma- 
terial. 

The class may be organized as a 
unit and each individual held for his 
own interpretation and solutiqn of the 
problem during the supervised or home 
study periods. The socialized recita- 
tion period will then become a clearing 
howe for the exchange and modifica- 
tion of ideas. After the class has 
planned the details of the work, the 
children may be divided into groups. 
Each group works on a minor problem 
suggested by the main outline. Each 
child in the class may work out a 
minor problem to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the main problem. 


Factors THAT DETERMINE SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE 

Although the problem method is one 
of the best in educational development, 
more demands are made upon the 
teacher for successful work than in 
any other method. If the problem is 
'to be highly productive, the children 


TRIP to Europe is now 
A within the reach of the 

average vacationist. The 
advent of the “tourist third 
cabin” plan has made it possible 
for teachers and _ students to 
travel abroad at a cost not ex- 
ceeding that of an ordinary va- 
cation in this country. 


Travel in foreign lands is tinged 
with mystery and adventure 

unexpected things happening in 
unexpected places. Romance 
trudging on old-world roads, 
garbed in bright costumes. 
Quaint manners of strange peo- 
ples in countries as diverse from 
ours as though they were on an- 


other planet! 


Here cultural vistas unfold for 


the studious mind—here every 
changing scene teaches a more 
wonderful lesson. And _ along 
with thrills, along with educa- 


tional benefits, is the inestimable 
“social prestige” in one’s own 
circle, which is the happy lot of 
every traveler come home. 


Just a Glimpse of 
? —— m1 

What’s in Store 
There are many all-expense, es 
corted tours to choose from in 
the booklet “EUROPE—1929”, 
varying in duration and 
planned to suit your time and 
your pocket. 


cost, 


Stately trans-Atlantic liners 
the last word in shipboard com 
fort, luxury, sports. Congenial 
companions. Lazy hours in a 
deck chair, wrapped in a ‘comfy’ 
robe. Invigorating walks on 
brine-stung decks. Waltzing 
through starlit nights. 
Every tour visits Paris—the gay, 
scintillating amusement center 
of the world. Brilliant boule- 
vards, cafes, cathedrals, theatres. 
Sightseeing trips which leave in 
delible memories. Shopping in 
Paris. Thrilling experiences- 
wandering through the famous 
shoppes on the Rue de la Paix 
perhaps here or there finding 
charming little mementos to 


back to the 


bring 
homes.” 
Most of the tours visit Switzer- 
land, bearing its gleaming crown 
of virgin peaks. The _ sceni 
Brunig Pass railway climbing 
towards Heaven and Interlaken, 
in the embrace of serene lakes 
which gaze humbly up at the 
Jungfrau. 

Leaving the snow-capped maj- 
esty of the Alps, for “Beyond 
the Alps lies Italy.” 


“stay-at- 


Rome—S plendor. Naples— 
Gaiety. Florence—Art. Venice 
Romance. Lido—F ashion. 
The Italian Lakes — Beauty 
Germany—Legendry. Holland— 
Quaintne ss. The Riviera—So- 
phistication. England—Charm. 
And so on through Europe. A 
glorious dream journey. The 
adventure of a lifetime! 





Every Detail Arranged 
In Advance 


These tours have been carefully 
planned by the travel experts of 
the American Express Company. 
The members of the tour are re 
lieved from the usual worries 
and bothersome details which be- 
set even the experienced traveler 
abroad, and are left free to en- 
joy every minute of their 
journey. 

The all-important matter of mail 
from home is also taken care of. 
The American Express Company, 
through its offices which encircle 
the globe, offers free mail ser- 
vice to all traveling Americans. 


Are You Interested? 
Mail the Coupon 
A booklet entitled “EUROPE 


1929” has just come off the 
press. It gives complete infor- 
mation and rates. Are you in- 
terested in a new sort of adven- 
ture when vacation time rolls 
around next summer? If so, 
send for it. It may show the 
way to make your dream of a 
trip abroad come true, 


MERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Departmen 


American Express Travel Dept., “ 
Name 


Address 


65 Broadway, New York 

58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 

Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 

606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send “Europe—1929” to 
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must all be kept working; they must} The [DEAL Bookcase 
not be allowed to wander too far, but For the SCHOOLROOM 


must be kept to the point. They must 
be taught to collect their findings and 
summarize them into geographical 
|principles. In relating the geographi- 
jcal facts to life responses and the phys- 
lical factors that have influenced them, 
| the teacher helps the pupils to form | 
correct habits of thinking. Before} 
launching her lesson, she must have} 
her aim and method organized from the 
beginning to the end. 

The problem method, like any other 
good method, may be overworked. A} 
well-balanced curriculum emphasizes | 
memory as well as reason, and varies 
this method with other forms of pro- 
cedure, such as the topical outline, the 
real journey or excursion, the imagi- 
nary journey, the type study, the story 
or dramatization, or any method that 
further thought and is es- 
social in its influence. | 

ontiags lemma 


Making a Window Transpar- 
ency from Health Posters 


(See 


sentially 





|On Approval—Direct to User 


pz 


pages 48-49) 


These designs may be used for a win 





Gaow transparency. From heavy con 
struction paper cut four frames 14% 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- SECTIONAL apie. CASE 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% Endorsed by Over 100, Users 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper nee 2 pe A well adapted for the school library 
‘ es n. A urnished in different designs, material and 

over each opening. Trace the figures rr hes. Sold direct from factory only, which 
from one page on black paper and cut| insures you a permanent source of supply for 
he ai : aay eel ogee a | additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
them out. Lay the frame on one full-| the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
page design so that the printed picture | with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
shows through as a guide. Then paste | s!ass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 

» firures ace § ; ‘ » — in plain oak, $15.75; quartered oak, $18.25; imitation 
the figures in place and add any need- mahogany or imitation walnut, $18.25; genuine ma. 
ed details with a heavy pencil. Over this 





hogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes 







frame paste another so that the vic- | at_ correspondingly low prices. ipped on ap- 
ture is y ores the tw Use th a nn _ | proval direct from factory at te Falls, N. Y., 
. : 0. se © TC-' or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write for new 
maining two frames for the other’ catalog No. 24. 
full-page design. The Cc. 3 Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 189 
ny 7: B Warehouse > Kansas City, Mo, 
New } Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St, 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 


(Continued 





from page 53) 

orange-red, and the leaves a we 
yellow-green. Wherever it is found, 
humming birds are sure to gather, for | ¢ 







pest YOURSELF! It pays! I paid 












they know that the trumpet vine’s! * D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for a single 

|b] ful € delic ; copper cent. Mr. Manning, } York, 
ossoms are full of delicious honey $2,500 fo yr one silver dollar. G. F- 
The plant grows profusely as far i $740 for a few ol x. coin s. I want 

west as the Mississippi, as far south as - of old coins, medals, bills, and 


within | trumpet vine’s name is readily seen in 


To see Scenic California to the best advantage 
means making your headquarters in any of the cities 
of Alameda County, on the continental side of San 
Francisco Bay—the world’s largest landlocked har 
bor. From here, every major scenic attraction of 
Scenic California is a day’s drive or less. The 
Yosemite Valley is but six hours distant; Lake 

Famous Mt. Lasser Tahoe or the Redwood Highway week-end trip; 
r the Russian River resorts only a three hours’ drive. 
Broad concrete highways make driving a pleasure | 
all seasor of the year. 

Within Alameda County itself you can spend days 
yf quiet, enjoyable rest and recreation. Here is the 
University of California at Berkeley, the Alameda 
beaches, the Oakland Airport from which every | 
uccessful trans-Pacific flight started—these 

few minutes of your hotel. 





Alameda County Includes in its Metropolitan Area 













»* 
A Rusman Kiver Keaort . 
Write the Chamber of Commerce of any of these 
cities for any information you desire for a stay 
any length in the center of Scenic California. Be 
sure to ask for Booklet 19. 
— x 
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»¢ | developed by using the natural position 
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| values. 


jor unity. 


|a seemingly ordinary design very at- 











north as the Great | 
blossoms in August. It 





$ ae If y big cash pre miums. 
it PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; + $50 for 1913 Liberty He: ad 


the Gulf, and as far 
Lakes. It 





¢ _ 7 on a _~ = Ni ickel (not’ buffalo) and h r 
otte rrows ¢ ty-five y at | - - u 
ten gr 2 thirty-five or forty feet | other emesiag prices fer coins. Gee - 
high, seeking sunlight and air. touch with me. Send 4c for Large [Ilus- 


Design work: The tr ate ed Coin Folder. It may mean mucb 


profit to you. Write today to 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dept 36 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U.S 


origin of the| we 
the shape of the blossoms. Their 
graceful contour gives the designer a 
good start in the right direction. The 
flowers hang downward in a pendant 
form, but it is always permissible in 
designing to place the wide flare of » 
flower at the top, as in Motifs 4 and 5. 
In Motifs 3, 6, 7, and 10 designs are 


’ ’ 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 

A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 


drop off. Write for booklet 
124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 


i guarantee to save you money on the * 


of the blossoms. 

The best motifs are always those 
having a _ pleasing distribution of 
Often one will plan a certain 
motif only to find that it lacks strength 
This weakness can in many 





WM. DAVIS, M.D., 













> 4 Sephest quality Wedding ae. 
cases be eliminated by adding more Choose most satisfactorily in your ow: 
ak anand cage soley Sige 2 | home! Write for FREE BOOK on Weddin 
dark areas. For instance, in Motif 3, Etiquette and valuable les s Anne 
if the two dark spots at the bottom had Keren. THECATHEDE: a BRiGRAVING, toe. 
been made in outline only, the motif 
would be weak in construction. Fill- 


ing open areas with color often makes Buy — from 
tractive, 

Care should be 
junction points of 
well connected. 


taken to keep the 
motifs strong and 
This strengthening of 





; s . , 
parts where lines intersect helps to Get his FREE book 
give the motifs an appearance of KuNperp has originated more 
unity varieties of Gladioli than anyone 
ag “ . . * ” else. It pays to buy bulbs from 
In applying motifs to objects it is him because you get the finest 
well to remember that they may be | varieties. His FREE book describes 
. . : undreds o under j 0 c- 
used in groups, as in the case of the — a3 Ape map - ~ 
ures 43 in colors and introduces 
school bag. | 63 new varieties this year. Use 
Crafts work: The illustration shows | coupon. 
two jumping-rope handles, with de-| oJ J 
signs. Plain handles may be purchased A. E. KUNDERD 
at toy shops. The designs are drawn | 154 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A 
on thin paper and traced on the Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus bo 
handles. The coloring may be done} Name - Pe 





with oil paints or opaque water colors 
and given a coat of shellac. 
Needlebooks can be made in a num- 
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4 ber of ways. Th shown i 
ays. e one shown in the oe 
Mi bat OFTI Sort mess illustration is done as follows. Cut | | 
Credit @. State se. § | two pieces of cardboard for the front 
Jewelers [OF TIS Chicago, Wt. §} and back covers. Cut a piece of linen 
large enough to cover both pieces of 


cardboard and include an extra mar- 
gin of % inch for folding over the 
cardboard. The margin can be folded TEACHERS: 
over and glued into place. For the in- ° 
side pages flannel or similar cloth is 
used. The sheets can be sewed into 


the book or fastened in with colored E M 

cord or ribbon. arn oney 
The motif on the cover may be 

rubbed into the linen with wax crayons N S 

or sewed on with an appliqué of col- ext ummer 


ored cloth. The edges may be finished 





> 





pipet | with wool in a buttonhole stitch. 


Loftis Gives You the Best for Less! The school bag is made from a piece t oO B u b t h e 
Our Diamonds are radiant, sparkling, blue white of heavy linen or burlap. The design 


gems, all of selected quality, and set in beautiful is rubbed on the linen with wax cray- 
solid 18-k white gold rings, exquisitely engraved . 


. . ° 
— ‘a § ons or can be embroidered on the sides ] h Y 
Setiofection ow peg enim of the bag with bits of bright-colored Ings ou 








guaranteed of money back. Credit ~ : 
terms: Pay one-tenth down; balance weekly, semi- wool yarn. Such a bag is easy to 
monthly, or monthly at convenience. ALL a . . 7 
eooos DELIVERED on FIRST PAYMENT. make and is handy as a school or ! 
OurReferences: Any Bankor Banker in U.S.A. § | shopping bag. ant e 
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. —_ The Potter’s Magic Art ep 
Big Values in (Continued from page 41) 
, Wedding Rings! first makers of the very thin, almost 
‘ No, 97— x1. No.824-The “Eilts” $9.09 transparent pottery that we call por- 
| ei: Hn, Set with 3 Diamonia $22.00; Wo.eve-wea.§|CClain or china. A high temperature) Hf] What Are Your 
Bin, for, men 6 Diomepgy $3a.$er tm 860 xa.se: B| and china clay, or kaolin, are neces- 
hd gcven gold til, $$2-80;12Diamondn$67.86. Jewel move- | sary to make porcelain. Records in- Plans fo r Earnin 
or rained Sheured Fah tot es S75'%6) gi7'e. a dicate that even in very remote times : : § 
oa 222 eo & Chinese made excellent pottery. Money Next Summer? 
4 ey employed the potter’s wheel—a | - : ; . : 
, dard Ralireed Watchooon Credit at CashPrices) # | remarkable yet simple invention which Imagine yourself in this Teacher's Place! 
" Hamilton No. 992, $55 Eigin's eo enabled the potter to revolve the clay Re ‘ ‘ : ; 
: wee too pag on 8 wheel and shape it, sym Y A TURN of the pen you can achieve an 
p- etrically and gracefully with just a ; i eh , 
E nena oaay for ERE Catalogue, ong || few motions of his hands. All of the opportunity in interesting educational work 
- descriptions of Diamond 3 in Platinum ond ancient civilized peoples apparently h: sh Id ‘ — y ooh ane h: a hi 
y. ‘ were familiar with the potter’s wheel, that shou prove more attractive than teac ing 
and also with the mold. —and much more remunerative. 











To-day the potter’s wheel is used by 

















? all civilized peoples in the making of : ; ere ° natin 
sgummatrionl ‘petiecy, Jn some coum Right now in preparation for our next summer's 
| tries the wheel is turned by the hand campaign there ate a few good positions open for 
| or foot, but in modern factories it re- : . C : . x 
[volves “by electric power. Molds are teachers to do interesting work, to live in a differ- 
aiso employed a gr at a to-day in - oe. P - 
the heer ed of. irvegulat-ahaged "pot- ent section of the country, to travel and to earn 





tery, such as pitchers, platters, and 
similar articles. The molds are of 
plaster of paris. The “slip,” which is 






more than is possible in the profession of teaching. 
Would you prefer. ... $25 





Weekly or SYMPATHY? clay prepared for use, is poured into Added Income to Buy — prepare you splendidly 
In ease of death would vou the molds, allowed to stand until the : : —— ) adie ; 
give ‘wor family $10 000 desired thickness of clay has formed the Things You Want for your opportunity with us. 
A! : a pote a on the sides, and then poured off. or — all 
Cash or ’ SYMPA TH} ? Plaster of paris, being porous, allows Here is an opportunity for a Travel Along the Road 
Sympathy will not pay bills! | the water to evaporate through the summer of unusual experience, a to Success! 
ymp y pay ‘ 
mold, thereby concentrating the clay summer of added income, where- Witl as d ij 
A $10 BI] i along the inside of the mold. When by you can have the extra money ith proper am suickiy “he ke 
> is ane the iece - 1 , . * r an uICcKIY ake 
the mold is opened, the piece of pot to buy the things you desire most, cation you Can quickly aKe 


tery is formed. 


, - oe -<,. good” with us. - Everything is 

will protect you — Early Egyptian pottery, turned out and best of all, if you’ qualify, a , wits orca mel Tt 
for a whole year against ) ; t ; sees one to help you succeed. You 

on the wheel, was pointed at the base summer's success that you can use sas” ae 

ee ~g oe ee ere ome are carefully trained—and thor- 

SICKNESS instead of being flat, which indicates asa Sek My den toa pleasant, hly. You! T 
ob ah emn: on - = 2 . ‘ oughly. You havea guaranteed in- 

that it was set up in holes dug in the profita le, permanent business ' Sy eas ! 
ground, since there were probably few “wale - ys, Come to start. Your railroad fare 

AND : ; career beginning next Fall! 


tables and no stoves. Red clay was 


is paid. You receive constant per- 
nearly always used, although later a 





ps. i sonal help after you begin. Agree- 

ACCIDENTS black band was put around the top. . This Opportunity is Ideal bi abe : Bre Ag 
‘ As time went on, Egyptian earthen- for You! able associates too, Of Course, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION ware was given a high polish, and fi- ; since we like to think of ourselves 
Anyone 16 to 70 Years Accepted |nally glazing was employed. Blue The 20-year successful WEEDON as one closely-knit, happy 

nt Yt . ¢ as ¢ ‘ or "PE aves ere aa even: oes 

OLDEST (Exclusively) Health & — — later = en —, were Way can be your way to success! Weedon family.” And last—and 
Accident Company in America. used. yy Gage eves Sc ee Our field makes a most logical _perhapsmost importantofall—you 

310.000 PRINCIPAL SUM significance were made in molds, al aciee! ded inc ) 
$10,000 loss of hands, Greek pottery was often red with appeal to teachers. rour own lave an added income in generous 
feet or eyesight. black figures, and later was often black education, your background, your measure! Many “Weedon-ites” 


$25 weekly benefit for stated 
accidents or sicknesses. 
DOCTOR'S BILLS, hospital benefit and 
other attractive features to help you in 
time of need, all as shown in policy. 


GET CASH-—Not Sympathy! 
in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian 
and many other common accidents. Can 


with red decorations. The wares of teaching experience, your desire are earning over $200 per 
\the Greeks were beautifully orna- to help others in an educational month—some as high as $500 
mented and gracefully shaped. It is 

interesting to know that the first prize [ 








In the past twenty years hundreds of teachers with 
backgrounds and experience not a whit different from 
yours have achieved happy, contented, profitable careers 


given the winner in athletic contests 
was not a gold medal or a silver cup, 
as is the custom to-day, but a beauti- 


you afford to have your salary stop, pay “yew e : ‘ree with us. You, too, can be a successful Weedonite! 

doctor and household expenses, in case of ful we A gp pan er ge nore : ; ; fu = 

illness such as pneumonia (lobar), appen- was rs ornamented wi geometric 

dicitis operations, etc., or any of the many designs, but later with animals, birds, THE S. L.WEEDON Co. ° Weedon Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


other sicknesses common to this time of 
year? Protect yourself! Get Cash in- 
stead of Sympathy. Don’t wait for mis- 
fortune to overtake you. 


—— —-MAIL THE COUPON NOW- — — = 


and plant forms, some of which were 


copied from the Egyptians. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Thus the methods by which pottery . sees S SSeeeeeseeesseseseseeneenae 


— by -y hy ny gimproved, | THE S. L. WEEDON CO. - 2036 £. 89th St, Cleveland, 0. Dept. 2-B 








North American Accident InsuranceCo, | Chis av0 ] 
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; 
I ] . ’ 
Bonne mm. § modern pottery the slip 731: : s 
= Pee. Seeaee, Hew Semaay. j i ae 7 pone Aint. pon jg «fn I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making $ 
Gentlemen : a 2 a? ’ “ ’ ape a : ¢ > 
At no cost to me, send details of the J} mixed in the proper proportions, opportunity you have for me. ‘ 
' “New $10 Premier $10,000 Policy” }| stirred in water with a mixing ma- ‘ 
chine, and passed over magnets to re- 7 Hi 

‘i } ’ t . eS a A a ‘ 
, Nam« }| move any iron which may be there. wre ‘ ae puncerencommenanan ansenencen SOIOB nesences ‘ 
| Address l Next the slip is put through canvas City. i een oe ie : ” State H 
1 presses to remove the water, and is H 
iL City and State %: then thoroughly mixed in a machine EEE I have taught school years. j 





“AGENTS — WANTED for Local Territory which looks like a large sausage be SSSSSSSESS SESE SEER SEEEE ER ERE SESE ES ESS EEE EEE REE EE EOELIO 
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Island 





SEE THE 


WEST 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 
on the 


ROCK ISLANDS 


(,rand Circle Jour 
including 


+0lorad 


“\.. "Neath Colorado’s snow-crowned heights, 
{ flower-strewn fairyland invites. 







el lowston 


From Nature’s topsy-turvy zone 
Is heard the call of Y ellowstone. 


- £ hs 
J hee 


aliforni 


tate = And California’s Golden Strand 
Bespeaks the lure of Romance Land. 


coal - 








All For One Low Round Trip Fare 
Stopover Anywhere 
Out through Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, American River Canyon. 
Down the Golden Strand of the Pacific. Back through Carriso 
Gorge, the “Garden of Allah,” Apache Trail Country, Cradle 
of Mankind in America. 
Through Service— Both Directions 


Another splendid opportunity to see much for little is offered 
in the Rock Island's all-expense two-weeks vacation tours of 
the Colorado Rockies. 

Special parties, leaving every week-end, see the best of Colo- 
rado’s scenery and enjoy the best railroad, hotel and auto 
service at minimum cost. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information concerning Rock 
Island planned vacations, mail this coupon. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
739 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free booklets describing [] Colorado [) Yellowstone 
} California [) All-Expense Colorado Tours (check book or books desired); 
also information regarding train service and low summer fares. 


Name .. 


Address 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee. See ee eenes 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A handful of the slip is{ 
thrown on a mold, shoved on the elec: | 
trically operated potter’s wheel, and 
trimmed to the proper shape by a 
“jig,” or metallic arm, as the wheel re- 
volves rapidly. One man can turn out 
two hundred fifty dozen plates, sau- 
cers, or cups in a day on one of these 
wheels. After the wares are turned} 
out, they are sponged with a soft cloth 
dipped into clay-water, and are then 
allowed to dry in the air for thirty- 
| six hours. 
| The dishes are next loaded on cars 
}and put into a continuous tunnel kiln, 
through which they are slowly pushed | 
by means of a long piston. It takes 
| three and one-half days for a car to 
| pass through the kiln. The tempera-| 
ture, which is produced by burning oil, 
is gradually increased, and at the mid-| 
way point it is 2,106 degrees Fahren- | 
heit. At the opposite end, the heat is 
gradually decreased. Before the dishes 
are fired, they are of a mud color; up- 
on emerging from the kiln they are 


grinder. 


pure white. 
Each dish is dipped into a glazing 
solution, the composition of which 


varies in different potteries. It is often 
made of lead, feldspar, clay, flint, boric 
acid, zinc, and whiting. In order not to 
mar the dishes, the people who dip 
them wear long fingers of wire in- 
sulated with rubber. Twelve thousand 
plates have been dipped into the glaz- 
ing solution by one man in a day. After 
being dipped, the dishes are all sent 
through the kiln again to harden the 
glaze. Most of the dishes are then 
decorated. This is usually done by a 
process called “decalcomania,” which is 
the transferring of designs from paper 
by the use of rubber stamps. 
the dishes are hand-painted. 

The discovery of the art of pottery-| 


making and its subsequent develop- 
ments has _ stimulated the artistic 
ability and imagination of mankind 


and has hastened civilization, making 
it possible for peoples to live in greater 
numbers and in greater security upon} 
the face of the earth. 


—__—__—— 


Stories about Books | 


(Continued from page 51) 


well as the people in it. 
characters, you cannot afford not to 
make their acquaintance. Shylock, 
the money-lender, and Portia, the 
heiress, who disguises herself as a) 
lawyer, are so well known that the’ 
former is often used to stand for the 
quality of greed and the latter for a} 
woman who 


‘ akes a shrew 
| clever Pn « Phage a TEACH ART 


Portia, a beautiful, clever, much- 

sought-after heiress, is the heroine of 
the play. Her father, fearing that her 
riches and position might attract mere 
fortune-hunting suitors, devised a 
lan for securing her a worthy hus- | 
and. In one of three boxes, called 
caskets, he had placed a picture of| 
Portia. The suitor who chose that! 
casket was the fortunate man who 
might marry Portia. Each casket bore 
an inscription intended to test the 
character of the chooser. That of the 
golden casket said, ““Who chooseth me 
shall gain what many men desire.” 
That of the silver one declared, “Who 
chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves,” while the inscription on the 
leaden casket read, “Who chooseth me 
must give and hazard all he hath.” 

A certain young man called Bassanio 
felt confident that Portia would not be 
displeased if he should choose the 
| right casket, but he had not the means 
to take his place among his rivals. He 
asked his friend Antonio to lend him 
the money, but Antonio’s fortunes 
were invested in his ships, which were 
at sea. Antonio, however, promised 
to borrow the money and applied to 
Shylock for it. Now Shylock hated 
| Antonio because of their difference in 
religion. Hoping to get his enemy 
| into his power, Shylock agreed to lend 
the money on condition that Antonio 
sign a bond stating that if he failed to 
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Larn-X Candy 
Throat Tablets 


Guard Your Health Pleasantly 





Larn-X is a simple confect 

of sug ar, men the yl, oil 
eucalyptus and peppern 
compressed into tabl 
Teachers, public speal 
and singers, who n 
keep their throats in | 
fect condition, find the 
beneficial for easing th 
throat and preventin 
colds. 


Eat them like candy — you'll like their tasty 
tang and cool, soothing qualities 


Sent postpaid 50c for large bottle (75) Larn-X 
ablets — a mc sath’ s supply 


THE CINCINNATI CANDY CO. 


Twelfth and Sycamore Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fundé Funds 


You can have both, and a helpful 
school project besides, HOW TO 
PLAN AND CARRY OUT A 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL furnishes 
the ideas. Our price on the re- 
vised and enlarged 1928 edition is 
50c postpaid. Wholesale catalog 
of School Carnival and Entertain- 
ment supplies free, 


THE SCHOOL SeRvECS NOVELTY co. 





















Some of | 


} 


As for the 





pay the debt by a certain date, Shylock 
might cut a pound of flesh from any | 
part of Antonio’s body. Those of you 


| who have not read or seen the play! 









079 Dedienes Seek. Tote Kansas 


. WEDDINGS 


Genuine Engraved 
INVITATIONS -ANNOUNCEMENTS 
and VISITING CARDS 

Correctin form, Perfectin executor 
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olio of co. 348 Bye St. as 
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PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS & DRY GOODS 
a HOSIERY, LINGERIE & Speesaion 


+ snes eemary Montes Rats Senge 
seryiheng Pewee New 
Grae endoy Gon. doeats 


) ‘” cnc artes Bunting Trenton New jerwep 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book b y Pret. Hayes, M..M. ©., late of Woman's 
Medical Colles, Chicago af. of Pharma rmacy, ete Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements 
Non-technical. Send 3 ved stamps for 


Dept. F-42, 


tes mew re mt 


Y 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS ¢ 





descriptive matte 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 


IN YOUR SCHOOL! 
Send 25¢ for February Art 
Project with directions, illustrations, and hand-made sam- 
ples. State your grade or rural. Prepared by Frances L. 





Stover for many years art supervisor in city and state 
schools. FRANCES L. STOVER, lonia, Mich. 
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Thousands have 
Want Homework? Teovssnts | have 
taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 
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ntroduce Colling- 
irne’s superior 
lity Dental Floss 
ynd encourage 
| hers to rec- 
ommend this 


thod of giv- 

better care / 
t teeth, we “Decay Starts 
will send post- Between the Teeth 
t for on'y where Only Dental 

in U. 8. Floss Can Reach"* 
s er or 


1 1 Futie of 12 yards) Collingbourne’s 
yo! 


dat posree Floss. 
Leatiet on ‘Teaching Correct Care of Teeth.’ 


( ‘ollinglounned, GOLD MEDAL 


DENTAL FLOSS 
ade of genuine silk and tests approximately 20 per cent 
wer than others. It is put up )2-yard tubes in sanitary 

g containers with ‘‘thread feed"’ through the cap and 
ff and holder clip for convenience in using. Conveni- 

carried in pocket or purse. It is— 


Antiseptic-Sterilized and Processed 
with Genuine Beeswax 


as recommended by better dentists everywhere. The supe 
rastrength of this waxed silk floss also makes it especially 
and satisfactory for stringing beads, etc 
At ——_ Stores and Other Popular Priced Merchants 
w trailed pu sntpaic d with lenBet wm “Correct Care of Teeth 
1Ue Send today. 4 


COLLINGBOURNE SILK MILLS : 


. pom. 38320 
* ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear vo ar eon m aphentes mn of pimples, blackheade, 
whiteheads, » cularged pores, oily akin 
and other bie she I can giv 











a | = ’ lear ty bey. ad your 
cat « ow days. My 

methed is different N rtice tions, 

wr . Soaps, clay, ointments, plasters, band 





ages, masks, vapor sprays, 
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‘or my Free Bookle 

Sb anennen Ratout ie te 
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Dorothy Ray, 646 N. “Michigan Bivd., Suite 12, Chicago 
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Which of These 
Parts Do YOU Want 


toREDUCE? 


Here are the places where’ overweight 
makes naturally attractive women loo 
commonplace— makes young women look 
middle-aged makes middle-aged women 
look ol. Annette Kellermann's book 
Now Free—tells how to reduce, quickly 
and safely. Send for it to-day. 
\ HETHER fleshy parts or general overweight worries 
j you—what Annette Kellermann sane and 
sensible methods have done for thousands of others, 
ey can do for you. 


safe 


You have heard the amazing story of this wonderful 

man, sickly and puny as a child, and now internationally 

nized as the world’s most perfectly formed woman 

Within the last 16 years her figure has not changed by a 

gle pound or a single inch. The methods which made 

r figure slender have A¢p¢ her that way, and will never 

ow her to become fleshy, “stylish stout,"’ and beset by 
the physical disorders that go with overweight. 

aare truly worried about certain parts that are spoi 

le figure, or about general overweight, let Miss 

w to ‘regain bodily beauty 


ling your 
Kellermann tell 


through a methed that is free 


“mn aon, “starvation diets,’’ and all drudgery 
Miss Kellermann’s book, ‘““The Body Beautiful."" costs you 
ng involves not the altahte st obliga earn are secret of 
eautiful, healthy figure; how regain it it etain it 
“ rupon today Address Annette Kellerman: Suite 1 226 


ot th Street, New York Ci 
—. S$ —— 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Supe 3 152 
225 West 39th Street, New Y City. 
Dear ay ne Kelle Tpeae nape send me entirely without cost, 
ur fe 20k, Body Beautiful.’ lam particularly inter- 
lee inwWe ght Rh ~ing 


Name 
dre 


State 


| strolling players. 


] 
the woods, 
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have exciting climax ahead of 
you. 

We do not know just when Shakes- 
peare wrote this play, but a theatrical 
manager of the times records in his 
diary under the date of August 25, 
1594, the performance of a new play 
called “The Venesyon comodey.” The 


play was not printed until the patron 


an 


of the company of players to which 
Shakespeare belonged, and for which 
he wrote, gave his permission about 


six years later. 

Shakespeare was not the first to tell 
the story of the three caskets or of the 
bond. These two stories are in a col- 
lection of Latin tales, Gesta 
orum, which were translated into E ng- 
lish a century before his time. It is 
more likely that he took the bond story 
from a collection of old tales, Jl 
Pecorone, by an Italian, Giovanni 
Florentino, and published in Italy a 
few years before Shakespeare was 
born, but written long before. The 
two stories had been blended into one, 
it is more than probable, in an earlier 
play than The Merchant of Venice. 
There is good reason to believe that 
Shakespeare took as a rough working 
model an old play called The Jew, 
which a writer of the time mentions as 
representing “the greediness’ of 
worldly chusers” and “the bloody 
minds of usurers,’”’ which is just what 
Shakespeare’s play represents. Shakes 
peare may have seen another old play, 
The Three Ladies of London, in which 
there is a scene in which a Christian 
borrows money of a Jew. 

If these stories had been woven into 
plays before, why do we not accuse 
Shakespeare of stealing another's 
work; that is, of plagiarism? It is be- 
cause he created something actually 
new out of the old. In the old storie 
and plays, the characters were stiff 
and lifeless, like the pasteboard fig- 
ures for a toy theater. Shakespeare 
touched them with his fairy wand 
imagination and understanding and 
made them come to life: lovely, witty, 
merry, resourceful Portia; grave and 
thoughtful Antonio; the devoted friend 
Bassanio, gay and manly; Gratiano, 
the good-natured, unselfish chatter- 
box; and all the rest. Because of his 
magic touch Shakespeare is read and 
acted to-day, while the old stories and 
plays are forgotten. 

His magic went not only into the 
transforming of the characters to flesh 
and blood, but into the turn of every 
phrase. Instead of saying, “You are 
worrying about your ships at sea,” one 
of Antonio’s friends says to him, 
“Your mind is tossing on the ocean.” 
How much more the second sentence 
makes us see than the first! Portia re- 
marks: 


] 


How far that little candle throws hi 
bea! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world. 


How much better a way that is to ex- 
press the thought than the bare state- 
ment that a good deed has great in- 
fluence! 

On every page you will see how 
Shakespeare, instead of using plain, 
matter-of-fact statements, paints vivid 
|pictures with his words. And the 
finding of these pictures scattered 
over the pages like bright flowers in a 
green meadow is a great part of the 
fun of reading Shakespeare. 

If you wish to learn more about life 


in Shakespeare’s time, read Bennett’s 
Master Skylark. It is about the ad- 
ventures of a boy with a band of 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare 
the Boy gives many details of Shakes- 
peare’s life at Stratford. 
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Primary Plans and Activities 


Continued from page 72 


what can, what is, where is, 
in the house, in the country, in the city, 
in a car, under a chair, by the side of, 
up the hill, to get, early in the morn- 
ing, once upon a time, long ago. 
Here is a useful list of single words: 
Write, draw, make, fly, go, stop, chair, 
flag, table, desk, book, hop, jump, run, 
head, foot, hand, fingers, eyes, nose, 
ears, teeth, shoes, brush, girl, boy, tree, 
father, mother, baby, sister, brother 


> 
Roma ie 


“Dull” Teeth— 
“Discolored’ Teeth 


Result from this Dingy Film 


How to remove film—the 


question millions are ask- 


ing. Now a special film- 
removing formula is urged 
by dentists. Please accept 
free 10-day supply to try. 
The Film 
it is found 
by dental re- 
earch to dis- 
color teeth 
a foster serious tooth and 
gum disorder 
HE misfortune of Glorious, white teeth that 


cloudy, leam and sparkle come 
tecth might be 
nature were to blam« 
lull teeth and pak 


softened by 


unattractive 
acce pted + 
But 


when dingy film is ree 


moved this u ay 





‘ gums 
st it curdles film, Then light brush 


removes it. 


natural lit 
Mk easily 


disease are not 


conditions. 
The danger 


In a startling number of cases den Feeth begin to whiten. 


. } of decay is removed. The source ol 
tal science now traces the chiet cause \ : 
| deel 1 tect! it mutans. mati yyorrhea and bleeding gums is com 
oO discoiorec ctnh a serious oOo : 

o : 9 bated And many of the ills that 
‘ mam disor re to f t : 
and gum disord to a fim tha appear in later life are immeasurably 
forms. When it is removed a marvel lessened. 
ous chanyge takes place. Teeth become 


i 


dazzling white and are less subject to 


Try this way for 10 days— Free 


decay. Gums grow firmer and regain Remove film by this method for, 10 
their rose-like color. By all means days. A glorious surprise awaits you 
test its powers for 10 days fre Teeth regain sparkling whiteness 
Smiles grow far more charming. This 
Film— its dangers is a great step toward a winning per 
sonality. The greatest movie sta 

Run your tongue across your teeth 


could never have succeeded with dull, 


and you will feel the dreaded coating— nattractive teeth. 

film. It clings to wide shlaae and stays Get a full-size tube wherever de 

It absorbs ugly stams from foods  tifrices are sold, or send coupon bel 

and smoking. to nearest address for free 10-day t 
Film hardens into tartar—thus in- to try. Do not dela 

vites decay. Germs by the millions 

breed in it. And germs with tartar 

re the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


How the new way removes film 


Brushing fails to film success- 


fully. Now 


duces a 


remove 


the world of science pro 





special film-removing agent. 


Pepsoden 


The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 





' 

I 

| FREE—10-DAY TUBE 
{ 

; coupon to 

1 Lhe Pepsodent Co., Dept. 262, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 
1 

; Namie..... 

! 

t Address..... 

! 

. Cr, —_— 

: Other Offices: The Pepseodent Co. 

i 191 George St Toronte 2, Ont., Can 

i 42 Southwark Bridge R London, 8. FE. 1, Eng 

H (Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth A Sydney, N.S. W. 
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Only one tube to a family 2088 
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! t the makers of Walk-Over shoes 
,\)) are offering FREE to teachers and pu- 
4 Sex pils four full-color post card size pic- 





—_—~ : wT --=*2 tures of great Americans—twenty-four 
: in all. The first four were offered last month 
on page 83 of this magazine Jackson, 


Bryant, Fulton, and Holmes you may have 
this month by mailing the coupon below 


How to Use These Pictures 


With his picture before them, children in 
any grade will be fascinated by the story of 
Andrew Jackson. His humble birth, his nick- 
name of “Old Hickory,” 
larity, and his many duels, all make splendid 
sidelights on early American history 

For a fresh viewpoint on nature study tell 
the children about the great American nature 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, and his rever- 
ence for and understanding of nature’s works 
and ways as revealed in his poems. 

Robert Fulton’s portrait makes a good start- 
ing point for a discussion of “Fulton’s Folly” 
and the changes wrought by his invention. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes should be known to 
every child. His typical wit and humor, such 
as displayed in “The Wonderful One Hoss 
Shay,” can be readily dramatized. Read “Old 
Ironsides” and explain how this poem saved 
the ship, Constitution. 


FREE Set for Each Pupil 


Each of your pupils may get his or her own 
J set of these pictures by having mother send 
us her name and the name 
and address of the nearest 


In This Shoe, Feminine Feet yi" Ors, ee Seater. he 


Have Style asWell asComfort S42\5 0. ‘nae ne RES 


Mother may have these by 
calling for them. 








wel wc nfor singin ‘ FREE Full Color 
“Main Spring Ai » thetgh 1 eht, Enlargement of 
ran en that they give such suppo JACKSON 


: ‘ee If you desire an enlarged 

ie } > > 11 x 14 inch full color picture 
. _ of Jackson, suitable for 
+ an PULSA framing, write the name and 

ey loo A Langham \ address of your Walk-Over 
dealer at the bottom of the 
coupon. We will send the 
enlargement to him and he 
will hold it for you until you 
call for it at his store. 








t tr wT Strap in Patent ys. 
help keep with Cloisonne Spe 


Strap and Inlay 





7 and Pupils 


his enormous popu- | 


| made 








The Geo. E. Keith Company, Walk-Over Shoes COUPON No. 2 
Cammy Brockton, Mass 
Please send to me at my address given below the four FREE full color post cara size pictures 
{ Jackson ‘Bry ant, Fulton, and Holmes 
Name 
St. or R.D 
Post Office State 
Written be ~ ia my nearest Walk-Over dealer's name and addres Please send the ll x14 
ne tull col picture of Jackson to -him and I will call for it 


street, apple, Christmas, clock, door, 
vindow, floor, house, . ball, egg, 
woman, picture, color, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue. 

The children may respond by pro- 
nouncing the word itself, or, if it is an 
object, by pointing to or touching the 
ybject. If it is an action word, they 
may perform the action, such as walk, 
jump, and so on, or they may respond 
by giving the word or phrase in a sen- 
ence. These words and phrases may be 
used in seat-work directions written on 
the blackboard or mimeographed on 
irge sheets of paper. 


n embe r 
nest, man, 
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Three Practical School Bags 


The oilcloth chosen was 52 inches 
wide. With chalk the boys drew on 
the floor an oblong 52 inches wide and 
36 «inches long. They tried fitting 
their patterns into this space until 


they found the arrangement that 
would require the least material. To 
estimate amount of binding braid 
needed, the edge of the bag were 
measured with a tapeline and an al- 

wance of 4 inches was made for turn- 
ing the corners and joining the ends 
of the braid A committee was se- 


lected to purchase th material 


> 


MAKING THE Bacs 


The older pupils helped the 
girls to cut and make the gingham 
bags. The strips for the handles were 
each cut 13 by 3 inches and the oblong 
for the bag 13 by 25 inches. The ob- 
long was folded in the middle, and the 
two sides were basted together. French 
seams were then made: With No. 40 
white cotton thread a row of short 
running stitches was made % of an 
inch from each edge, the basting was 
removed, and the bag reversed. 
After the bag was creased along the 
stitching, another row of basting and 
a seam of short running stitches were 
% of an inch from the edge. The 
basting was removed and the bag re- 
(French seams are used to 
finish raw edges.) 

To mark the top fold of the bag, a 
row of basting stitches was made 3 
inches from the edge. The 3-inch 
width was folded in and the top edge 
of the hem pressed with a warm iron 
The bag would be 9% inches deep. 
The design, except the three lowest 
rows, was embroidered before the hem 
was made. Thus the hem covered the 
wrong side of most of the embroidery 
stitches. 

The first three rows of the design 
were made % inch below the top of 
the bag, each stitch going over two 
squares, under two squares, and re- 
peating (see Figure /). The next 
three rows were made in cross-stitch. 
It was found that the primary chil- 
dren had to complete each x before be- 
ginning the next square (see Figure 
il), to enable them to follow the de- 
sign. The hem was folded up 1% 
inches, basted, and the three lower 
rows of embroidery made through the 
hem. The deep fold of the hem 
strengthened the top. 

The strips for the handles were each 
creased in the middle lengthwise. The 
long edges were folded in % inch, and 
basted together, and the ends wer 
folded in ™% inch and basted together. 
On the edges of the handles two rows 
of running stitches were embroidered, 
over one square, under one square, and 
repeat. (See photograph of gingham 
bag.) When the bag was finished, it 
was pressed with a warm iron. 

The burlap bags were made like the 
gingham bags, with French seams at 
the sides and a double hem at the top. 
As burlap ravels easily, all edges were 
overhanded with cotton thread before 
they were basted and sewed. 

To decorate their burlap bags, the 
girls made original designs for cross- 
stitch on squared paper. These were 
criticized and corrected. Each girl 
used her own design and chose the 


ver sed. 


color for the embroidery. Two rows | 


of overhand stitches, one crossing the 
other, finished the edges of the handles. 
A few of the 
cross-stitch canvas or filet net as a 





younger | 
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sign, but the majority used the bur 
threads as guides. 

Figure J/]] gives the detail for the 
design embroidered on the burlap bag 
shown in the photograph. The em- 
broidery thread was yellow and green 
Figures IV and V show other desi 
used. 

Figure VJ, A, shows the back of 

oilcloth bag; B shows the front; 
C shows one-half of the strip that 
forms the sides and the bottom. To 
insure straight edges in cutting the 
oileloth, it was laid on a table with t 
right side down, and the pattern w 
drawn on the wrong side. The clot! 
was then laid on a board, and the cut- 
ting was done with a ruler and safety; 
razor blade or a sharp knife. Or; 
fourth of an inch from the edges a 
strip twice the length of C was basted 
on A from X to X, allowing the raw 
edges to come on the right side of tl] 
bag. Then C was basted to B. 

Black braid inch wide was folded 


in the middle, basted over the ra 
edges, and stitched with No. 50 black 
cotton thread. For the one handle, 


two oilcloth strips % by 17 inches wer 
basted together and bound with braid 
(See photograph of oilcloth bag.) 
Two snap fasteners held the flap in 
place. Each boy carefully printed | 
lame on the inside of the flap of } 


bag, using india ink. 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 

The boys were asked to find out how 
the kind of oilcloth they used is manu- 
factured. They reported that it is 
made on a coarse cotton cloth and has 
on one side several coats of oil paint 
It is given a glossy waterproof finish. 

The girls reported that burlap is 
made of jute or hemp, which comes 
from a plant grown in warm countries 
The coarse kinds of burlap are used 
for bagging; the finer kinds for dr 
peries, al d so on. 

The following things were mounted 
in the School Sewing Book: a samp! 
of gingham with its width and pr 
and the best example of a_ Frenc! 
seam; a sample of gingham with t! 
design worked on it; a sample of bu 
lap with the best design used; a san 
ple of java canvas, beneath whic! 
were written the reasons for not using 
the material; a sample of oilcloth; ar 
a drawing which showed the patter 
for the oilcloth bag 

The strip of burlap which remain¢ 
was carefully rolled and placed in t! 
supply box. The scraps of oilclot 
were rolled on a section cut from 
old broom handle, and were saved 
be used for primary work. 








Lower Your Foreign Travel Budget | 


Statistics and data describing “‘Construction of 
Foreign Travel! Costs” now ready for free di 

tribution without any obligation. By reading 
before paying for prospective trip, your holida 
finances and time abroad will be utilized t 


better advantage. WriteROBERT A. BARKER, 








girls preferred to use | 


333 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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dust 


dulls eyes 


March gales are here again, with 
their accompanying dust. Don’t 
let itrob your eyes of their sparkle 
or, worse still, cause a bloodshot 
condition. Use Murine daily to rid 
them of irritating particles and 
keep them clear and bright. Posi- 
tively contains no belladonna or 
any other injurious ingredient. 
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EYES 
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Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 






$7.90 Per Gross Delivered 


People more and more 
are using the famous 
*“Takamine’’ Toothbrush 
not because it is cheap 
but because it is good. 











It is scientific and the 
correct toothbrush for 
everyone. 
TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
35-10 36th Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. 

I enclose $ ” for which 


please ship me gross of 


Takaminge Brushe at £7.50 
zross = 


Ship m 
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$3750 tquippeD. FOLDER FREE 


PTISBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY © 
SUITE 92! ,339FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH. 


Saint Teresa Little Flower Medal 


FREE 


Cut out this advertisement and send 
to us with your name and address and 
we will mail you this Little Flower 
Medal absolutely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you, 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept.i20,Providence,@.1. 
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an now learn easily and 
y right in your own 
by a wonderful simple 
|, how to plan 
uke smart, styl- 


mn everything. 
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tute iy 
you to put 
h -i4-- 
garment 
thing will 
rappea 
ve-made.”* 


Write for 
FREE 
LESSON 
tall the coupon to- 
for the handsome 
2-page Free Booklet, 
M Bing Beautiful 
( “ and a FREE 
AMP L E LESSON, 
Vrve to yourself how 
y you ean learn to 
smart, stylish 
es at small cost and 
$20 to $40 a week 


| »y of “Mak 

| Heautiful Clothes” with FREE SAMPLE LES- 

| ON, , and tell me how I can learn the subject marked: 
} Home Dressmaking Millinery 

| Professional Dressmaking Cooking 


Without cost or obligation, send me a cx 
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A Diagnostic Test in 
Subtraction 
(Continued from page 54 
VIL. 


Borrowing is introduced. Two- 


place extended minuend and one-place | 


subtrahend. 





13 54 57 42 
- § - 6 - 9 - § 
VIII. Borrowing continued. Two-- 
|place minuend and two-place subtra 
| hend. 
88 76 53 41 
3o 38H 
IX. Extended minuend in an ex- 
ample of more than two places. Bor- 
rowing in the units’ column only. 
282 37 467 831 
- 39 - 48 - 39 - 13 
X. Double borrowing; subtraction | 
from the extended minuend. 
326 435 732 612 


37 - 56 - 44 - 25 

XI. No figure in the hundreds’ place 
or none in both the tens’ and hundreds’ 
places, in the answer. The absent fig 
ure is an implied naught. 





336 547 274 157 
-327 -528 -265 -129 
XII. The implied naught in the 

answer comes under the extended 
minuend. 

163 187 123 156 
- 74 - 99 - 27 - 65 
XIII. Three digits in both minuend 

*’“}and subtrahend. Double borrowing. 
538 764 843 267 
-439 -598 -694 -178 
XIV. The units’ digit in the subtra- 
hend is a naught. No borrowing. 
(This is the first of the seven “naught 
difficulties.” ) 
58 63 92 87 
40 3020 HW 


| 
| XV. The units’ figure in the minuend 
| and subtrahend is a naught; or the 
units’ and tens’ figures in the minuend 
and subtrahend are naughts. 
80 30 800 
=20 alv ~100 


900 
600 


XVI. A naught in the units’ place of 
the minuend. 





460 750 530 -420 

-192 -295 -396 -291 

XVII. Naughts in the units’ and 
tens’ places in the minuend. 

300 700 400 200 

134 -427 -281 -123 

XVIII. A naught in the tens’ place 
in the minuend. 

605 708 702 305 
-496 -399 595 -196 
XIX. A naught in the tens’ place in|| 

the subtrahend. 

| 532 637 558 363 

-204 -409 -309 -106 
XX. A naught in the tens’ place of 


the minuend and subtrahend. 


307 508 403 602 
-109 -309 -205 -106 
a 


A New Use for Bookmarks 
By Nina Willis Walter 


T IS usually necessary to insist that 

story-books shall not be kept in the 
children’s desks. Then we are con- 
fronted with the problem of the child | 
who, not having finished a long and) 
|interesting story, wishes to continue it 
in his next bit of spare time, but is 
prevented by some other child’s taking 
the book first. 

Solve the difficulty as I did. I let 
each child make a bookmark of colored 
paper, with his name neatly printed 
at the top. He is allowed to place this 
in the book he is reading when he re- 
turns it to the table. No other child 
may take that book until the first 
child has finished it, and the bookmark 
successfully identifies the book. 
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Let us submit sample 


Western Vacation lrips 


for your consideration 


YELLOWSTONE * RAINIER 
PUGET SOUND COUNTRY «+ ALASKA 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


Set yourself this year for a happy, care- 
free, wonderful vacation in the Pacific 
Northwest. For sheer enjoyment, glorious 
scenery, sports that thrill, delightful spots 
that rest and refresh—there’s nothing to 
compare with this marvelous Summerland. 


Choose as you will from its enchanted re- 
gions—nowhere else in America, neither 
in foreign lands, will time and money yield 
so generously in enjoyment. Fares to the 
Northwest will be surprisingly low this 
summer. 


To help you with your Pacific Northwest 
plans, later with your travels, The Milwau- 
kee Road is ready to serve. Travel special- 
ists, familiar with every intriguing spot, 
await your call. They know the West. Tellus 
what you have in mind, the extent of your 
time and means—we’ll cram your days and 
nights with activities you’ll cherish forever. 


If you wish, travel independently—out 
one way, back another—every day differ- 
ent and thrill-filled. If you prefer com- 
panions, try the escorted, all-expense tour 
party plan. Whatever your vacation ideas 
are, advise us—use coupon below. We’ll 
give you immediate personal service, and 
submit itineraries we are sure will please. 


The MILWAUKEE roan 


™ ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


ANO 


Pacypit 



















Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, 450-2 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 900, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

(©) All-expense tours 

\C Personally-escorted, all-expense tours 

Ihave a ....days vacation and have about $ tospend. I 

would like to include in my itinerary: 1 Yellowstone via Gallatin Gate 
© Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); ©) Rainier National 

; © Puget Sound Country; 0 Olympic Peninsula; 0 Alaska; 

0 Black Hills. 


Send me fullinformation about: 





Name 


Address 
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This U ROPE 


Way to, 


STRUCTOR 





AA 





t 
i 
\s 
“|? 


The Route of 
Pleasure—Plus 


(.... and it doesn’t en 


EMPRESSES 













cruising giants, deluxe. Quebec 
to Cherbourg-Southampton 
cost a cent more! —_anene 
DUCHESSES 
UST think. All these extra ew, fast, 20,000 ton Cabin ships—Mon- 
e ] _ " ‘ ‘ treal to Liverpool 
pleasures can be added to that cov- 9 other modern liners Montreal- 
eted trip abroad And not one pent Quebec to all important ports 
added tn the cnet. ROUND TRIP 
' 4S LOW AS 
I irst, there’s the opportunity to “see one ex 
tra country on the way”. Picturesque French- $1 84.50 


with her wayside sh: 
er houses 
treal, fourth 
world. 16th Century 
gabled houses piled 


Canada, 


ines and tinted plas 
Historic M: 


city in 


and smiling habitants. the popular Tourist 
Third Cabin way 
(equal to Sec- 
ond Class on 

all Canadian 
Pacific 

hips). 


the 
s and 
crowned 


largest French-speaking 
Quebec, with her fortification 


up topsy-turvy, and literally 


by the famous Chateau Frontenac 
Then, there’s that glorious two-day sail down the St. Lawrence 
‘water-boulevard”’ past quaint spired villages and old 
world farms .... past odd fishing fleets and purple Laurer 
tian mountains .... past Isle d’ Orleans and Anticosti and 
Greenly . and, on the summer run, through the wild 
grandeur of Belle Isle Strait One of the greatest river trips 
in the world. And it saves two whole days of open sea! 
Besides all these, there are the pleasure-plus liners. Brand 
new Duchess ships .... giant de luxe Empresses .... 
Cabin ships with Canadian Pacific hospitality and 
good ng in ry inch of them... . costing as little a 
$184.50 round trip! Honestly, now, haven’t you denied your 
elf this precious vacation long enough? Why, Europe-and 
an be “done” comfortably on $385, with one of our 
college tour partic 
[ me to start planning and saving now. And remember, 
earlier you book, the better your selection of rooms. 
Travel expert will gladly bring you complete information 
thout obligation. Just phone, or write for booklets, to 


NEW YORK: Madison Avenue at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 

or your local agent 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques—Good the World Over 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Making School Equipment 


Continued from page 6¢ 
handle and cost about half the price 
ff one large saw. This combination 
saw outfit is better than larger saws 
for beginners, as it is easier for them 


to handle. The combination provides a 

eyhole blade, which can also be used 
n place of a rip saw, a cross-cut saw, 
and a back saw. 


~— 
Teaching Literature in the 
Primary Grades 


page 38) 
interest is in both 


tinued fron 


When the 


teacher's 


story and child, she will see that he 
comes into the possession of his herit- 
age of a rich and versatile vocabu- 
lary. 

One of the most fruitful returns 
from this work is the desire engen- 
dered in the children to read further 
stories independently. For this pur- 
pose the library furnishes an outlet. 
The joy with which even little children 


just beginning to read seek books is in- 


spiring to the teacher who has opened 
this avenue to them. With the help of 
the librarian the teacher can select a 


great many books and place them upon 
children’s tables, from which they 
may choose. On cards she may keep 
the names of the selections of indi- 
vidual children, with the date the book 
was taken and the age of the child who 





took it This will aid in noting 
progress, 
LIBRARY CARD 
iA ithor 300k 
Name of Child Age Grade 
Date Remarks (If children 
give reasons for liking the book, 


or comment upon it.) 


If the children express a desire to do 
0, they may be allowed to wander| 
among the shelves and select their own | 
books. This gives much joy and a feel-| 
ing of independence. Taking a book | 
home, with the responsibility of re-| 


turning it at the proper time, is a} 


source of much pride and pleasure. 

If there is a happy relationship in| 
the classroom, and the teacher encour- | 
ages children to express opinions and | 


there will be no lack | 
conversation initiated | 
by the children. There will also be| 
unexpected and charming returns in 
verse of the children’s own making, as | 
evidenced by the following poems writ- | 


to ask questions, 
of discussion or 


ten by primary children. 
I se bluebird 
There 
i here t 


new green leaves, 
the birds and trees. 


seen the 





seen the children play, 
the flowers every day. 
things are telling me 
sprir is beautiful 


I 
I have seen 
I 
I 


to see, 





Running on the Chicago line | 
How it sparkles! | 
How it shines! 

Engine! Engine! 

Number nine! | 
The presentation of literature means 
the presentation of a feast, the feast | 
of aboundin - thought and rich, warm 
emotions. “The teacher before his 
class is the sacred bard at the feast; | 
he is an exhaustless spring of joy, a 
tireless playfellow, a preacher who| 
never proses, a schoolmaster who never 
scolds.” The quotation is taken from 

MacClintock. 


a 


There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so in- 
teresting. If ever you wish to go in 
for philanthropy, if ever you wish to be 
of real use in the world, do something 
for children. If ever you yearn to be 
wise, study children. If the great army 





of philanthropists ever exterminate sin | 


and pestilence, ever work out our race 





|child has led—David Starr 


salvation, it will be because a little 
Jordan. 
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for the best varation 
in Lurnope 


Summer daysin Devon, in apple blossom 
time, are the most glorious days you can 
spend abroad. Stand on the very spot 
whence Drake watched the sails of the 
mighty Armada crowding onthe horizon 
Roam around the homeland of § 
Walter Raleigh, Frobisher and Hawkin 
In Devon and the West of England the 
atmosphere of bygone eras is delightfully 
entwined with the luxury of today...and 
the countless pages of England's history 
and romance are still preserved in stone 






und spirit. 
England with he s and age-old chivalr 
will attract and Sane _~ mericans more than ar 
thercountry it I rope. Land at Plymouth—h 
levon—and begin your wanderings in the west 
Guide No. staid taining full information, 


nt on request 


K.W.C.G aadem Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., 


GREAT r WESTERN 
an 
SOUTHERN 
Railways of England — 


~~asoeoeeeeee 








A) 


| 

| 

| 
on 00 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satis- 

fed guests! They are our pledge for ~ II 
happiest summer of your life. Booklet 


STUDENTS TRAVEL Cius of 


S5i- Frit AVE - 


YOUR VACATION in EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1929 - STUDENTS 


Select Summer Tours from - gree 
Vacation Toursfrom - - 340 


Organizers Wanted. Pe. Travel 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 



























Leading College Tours 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 

LL EXP 








reatest trave' ed. 
Send for “irewian® CE". 

Gulid Travel Bureau, 809, 

180 North Michigan, . 












AB FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. * 
* 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink... 


with the addition of 


Horsfords 
Acid 
Phe »sphate 








becomes a 
tonic drink. 


that relieves mental and ner- 

vous exhaustion; increases 

the activity of the brain and 

assists nature in restoring 

vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D412 








American School of Home Economics, 








“Here’s a guaranteed 
fabric, color fast, 
long-wearing” 


| eee Paris! The smartest of 
style! Modern designs—charm- 
ing, exquisitely colorful, yet priced 
so low that anyone can now make 
the latest French frocks in less 
than an hour at a cost of less than 
$3.00! So economical you can 
enjoy a different dress for every 
day in the week. Peter Pan is an 
extraordinary fabric designed in 
Paris, guaranteed color fast,wash- 
proof, fadeproof, long wearing... 
ideal for daytime frocks, children’s 
clothes and other uses. Send for 
the 30 free samples and let Peter 
Pan bring Paris to your door 


Fa GENUINE 
J 





HENRY GLASS & CO., 45-F White St., New York 


‘PLEASE send me ““The Peter Pan Sampler” 
of thirty samples, postpaid, absolutely free 


Print Name — 





Street Address or P. O. Box joctiaantnnites i 


Glep enn Gente enteineee 
Dealer's Name 
Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Gorgeous Flicker 
Continued from page 43) 


A head had been thrust out of a high 
hole, and an inquiring glance sent 
downward. The children saw a bright 
|eye, a long black bill, and a light choco- 
|late breast with black polka dots and 
one large black crescent. The head 
was grayish-blue, with a bright red 
crescent at the back. 

Then the head was withdrawn. 

“Did you notice the black mustache 





on his tan-colored cheek?” inquired 
Albert. 
“Yes. Mrs. Flicker doesn’t have 


that mark,” said Grace. 
“Oh, I wish that he would come out, 


| where we could have a better look at 


him!” said Josephine. 
tree again, Albert.” 

“No use. He answered my rap 
once, found we were no visitors he 


“Rap on the 








831 E. 58 St., Chicago | 


cared to see, and so went back into his 
house, without speaking to us. Don’t 
you feel crushed at such a snub?” 

“We'll go off a little way, and keep 
perfectly still for a while,” said Grace. 
“Then perhaps he will go about his 
work again.” 

They had not long to 
flicker did not like to have his hole-| 
making interrupted. Soon he took an-| 
other look at the foot of the tree. His 
unwelcome callers were not there, so 
he went back to his delayed work. 

Chip, chip, chip! Peck, peck! Down 
fell the minute chips. 

“O-oh!” breathed the two girls, as 
the bird emerged in all the glory of 
his beautiful coloring. “Isn’t he a} 
beauty?” 

“You have to see him flying to get} 
his full beauty,” whispered Albert.| 
“That’s when he shows the bright yel- 
low tail and wing linings.” 

“he white on his rump, above the 
tail, shows when he flies, too!” added 
Grace. 

“He’s larger than any woodpecker I 


wait. The 








ever saw before,” said Josephine. 
“He’s as much as twelve or thirteen 
inches long, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. I’ve seen one larger, though,” | 
said Grace, “the northern variety of| 
the pileated woodpecker, seventeen 


inches long. They are rare, and I was 
fortunate to see one. It was one win- 
ter day when I was at Grandpa’s farm. 
You can imagine how surprised I was 
when that great black and white bird, | 
with his flaming red crest, went flap- 
ping by.” 


“I believe the flicker is the hand- 
somest bird I ever saw!” Josephine 
cried. “Of course some of the little 


ones, like the redstart and the scarlet 
tanager, are lovely, but this one is so 
large, and beautifully marked—so—so 
spectacular! If they are at all com- 
mon, I wonder I never saw one before. 
I wish he would speak; I want to know 
what he says.” 

“I’ve heard him, in the summer 
said Grace, “and he sounds to me like 
a mowing machine, ‘Quit-Quit-Quit- 


” 
, 





| 


| ways 


Quit-Quit-Quit!’” 

“In one book,” said Albert, “I read 
that the flicker has no habits which 
cannot be approved, and that his food 
is only insects and wild fruits such as 
the black and sour-gum cherries. He 
feeds on the ground more than any 
other bird of the woodpecker family, 
and that, I suppose, is accounted for 
by the fact that he eats a great many 
ants. In fact, ants seem to be his 
favorite food.” 

“He may have my share, and wel- 
come,” said Josephine, with a little 
grimace. 

“In his disposition, too, he seems to 
be above reproach,” said Grace, “al- 
good-natured and_ cheerful. 
Strange that birds have their strongly 
marked characteristics, like people.” 

“There’s always something new to 
find out about, isn’t there,” remarked 
Josephine, musingly, as they started 
for home to resume their Saturday 
morning duties. “I don’t see how any- 
one can have a dull life, if he keeps his 
eyes open.” 


————»——_ 


Justice between men or between na- 
tions can only be achieved through 





understanding and good will. — Jane 





Addams. 
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<a VAST wonderland 


to enspere you this summer . 


’ 


i 


| 








Extending for hundreds of miles, snow-pockets and glaciers of the High Sierra are a never-ending summer vacation lure. 
This photograph was made in July, 1928 


F you start vacation planning now 
and send for the new All-Year Club 
book, your eagerness to be right out here 
in Southern California will admit of de 


| lay no later than early this summer. This 


book of 73 large photographs, beautifully 
done in rotogravure, so faithfully tells 
the Southern California story that only a 
vacation here will answer the longing. 


Nowhere else in this country, nowhere 
else in the world, can be found so many 
fascinating sights that Nature has created. 
The Alps are small in extent measured 
with the glories of the High Sierra. Mt. 
Whitney (14,501 ft.), the tallest mountain 
in the United States, is rivalled in rugged 
magnificence by unnumbered—and un- 
named— peaks that rise above 12,000 
feet. You can have no conception of the 
marvels of a trip into these giant fast- 
nesses until you have lived one! 


Yet, the High Sierra are but one thrill 
of many, for a few miles off the Los An- 
geles shore, Catalina Island rises from the 
blue Pacific like Capri itself! For 270 
miles, the Southern California Coast line, 
now rugged, now marked by broad, safe 
beaches, isa Riviera in yourown America! 
And, the vast orange orchards laden 
with ripening golden fruit; the Old 
Spanish Missions! Nearby mile-high 
mountain lakes are wonderlands in them- 
selves. Nowhere is there more to see and 
do—or a more wonderful place for “in- 
telligent loafing,” if you seek rest. 

Summer climate here is a revelation. 
Summer days arerainiess: thunder and light- 
ning are practically unknown. Days are 
free from humidity; air is dry and keen. 
On the warmest days, there are delightful 
breezes from the close-by Pacific. By sun- 


down, there is almost a touch of dry chill 


in the air. Wraps begin to appear. Cool- 
ness increases as evening advances. 
Blankets are a sleeping-comfort necessity 
not one night in ten, but ten nights out 
and all summer! Bring light 
wraps—but not your umbrella! 


of eleven 


Night life in Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood is unending in its pleasures. Gay 
hotels, cafes; great theatres; “Symphonies 
under the Stars”’ in Hollywood Bowl. Los 
Angeles shops rank with the finest in the 
land. Los Angeles County is filled with 
interesting trips. The oil industry alone 
is rated at a billion dollars. Agricultural 
produdts annually approximate $95 ,000,- 
000. Plan to come direétly to Los Angel 
es, then see the whole Pacific Coast 
at very small increased cost. 

Send at once for the new book “Southern Calif rnia throu h 


the Camera.”’ It can be sent to adult readers only. Ii pi 
bat you wid see bere summer and 
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Southe rn 
California 








at 
o\ 
"a Tare ABROAD in ove OWWN AMERICA 
- — - _—_—___——_ = 
All-Year Club of Southern California 


All Dept. 2-H, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cali} 

I am an adult reader of this magazine. Please send me 
your free book “Southern California Through the Ca 
era.”’ Also booklets telling especially of the t 

' 


in the counties which | have checked 


Los Angeles Orange Riverside 
Los Angeles Sports Santa Barbara Ver 4 
San Bernardino San Dieg 

Name 
Sureet 
City State. a 















Si 
{ beks Crus od 


end Georgian Bay 
.000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over pec miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Ene, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 

Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 


spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
~~<"§ dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze i in wonder at 
er NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
-- Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$600.00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U. S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75: 4th priz Sth prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Here is your great opportunity toenter the Contest and write a successful story 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners = and Sguth American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North th Americ an and South American—passenger 
service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 





e So 


Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Loung- | 


ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and s>rings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pneas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 

ai Social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
MEALSSBERTH Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, , Entertainments and Social 



















Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret.// 


Tickets t vearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLAC bay hg W. E. BROWN, Gen'l Agent 
110 W. Adams 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















The 
ROMANCE 
of 
Scotland 





Scotland stands on the threshold of the storied 
lands of the Old World. Itis a land whose history 
is a romance and whose romances are history. Its 
scenery is a fitting background for the characters 
who have played their parts in its stirring story— 
characters whom Burns and Scott have made im- 
mortal, whose haunts may still be seen by loch- 
side and glen. 


Edinburgh is a worthy capital for this land of 
romance. The mighty rock of Arthur’s Seat looks 
down on a city of astounding beauty, a city that 
casts a magic spell on all who come within its walls. 


Let the London Midland & Scottish Railway take 
you to Scotland this year. LM S travel is famed 
throughout the world for its comfort and speed. 


L M S 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Ilustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. “175 \, London Midland 
ond Scottish Ratlway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Or from any LM S agent, Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 


“ Enter Europe through Glasgow” 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— | 


| more salt if 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 56) 


sauce, and cook the product a 
minutes more. Taste; serve. 
CANNED PINEAPPLE 
Twenty portions of one slice each and 


juice will require three No. 3 cans 


»f pineapple. 


some 


ITALIAN MACARONI 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe 


} quarts boiling water 

% pound macaroni (1 quart broken) 

2 tablespoons salt 

} green peppers (1 cup chopped) 

} onions (1 cup chopped) 

% cup butter or bacon fat 

% cup flour 

2 quarts canned 
pound cheese 


tomatoes 


Utensils Needed 


1 one-quart 
2 four-quart 
1 tablespoon 

1 strainer 

1 paring knife 
l 

l 


measure 
saucepans and covers 


chopping knife and bowl 


measuring cup 


To the water boiling in a saucepan, 
add the macaroni, broken in pieces 
about an inch long, and the salt, and 
cook twenty minutes. Drain the mac- 
aroni and run cold water over it to 
prevent the pieces from adhering. 

While the macaroni is cooking, chop 
the peppers and onions. Melt the 
butter or bacon fat in a saucepan, and 
fry the onions and peppers in it until 
they are soft. Remove the pan from 
the stove, add the flour, and stir it in 
well. Add the tomatoes, stirring to 
combine. Set the pan back on the 
stove and bring the mixture to the 


| boiling point, stirring while it cooks. 
cheese, | 


Add the macaroni and the 


grated or cut in small pieces. Set the 


| pan over hot water, and let the product 


add 


cook about one-half hour. Taste; 
needed. Serve. 
BUTTERED CABBAGE 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 


} heads cabbage (about 9 pounds) 
} tablespoons salt 
cup butter 


Utensils Needed 
l — 
| large dish pan 
| tablespoon 
1 twelve-quart boiler, or several smal! 
boilers 
1 measuring cup 
Remove the outside leaves if they 
cannot be used, and cut the cabbage 


in pieces of a size convenient to serve. 
Fill a dish pan with cold water and 
add four tablespoons of salt. Let the 
cabbage stand in the cold _ salted 
water for an hour or more, in order 
to draw out any bugs that may be in 
the cabbage. Put the cabbage into a 
boiler and cover it with cold water 
When the cabbage begins to boil, add 


| two tablespoons of salt, and cook un- 


covered for about twelve minutes. 
Drain; add the butter, and serve. 


ORANGE AND Date SaLap 


(Twenty portions) 
Recipe 

2 large heads lettuce 

10 medium-sized oranges 

2 packages dates 

1 lemon 

1 teaspoon salt 

A dash pepper 

1 cup oil 


Nee ded 


Utensila 


dish pan 

paring knife 
$+ small bowls 

lemon reamer 
l teaspoon 


Separate the lettuce, wash it 
thoroughly, and drain it. Put it in a 
clean towel in a cool place to crisp. 
Peel the oranges, removing all the 
white. Cut out the sections of the 
oranges, and squeeze the remaining 
membrane to extract all of the juice. 
Remove the stones from the dates. 


few 
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FREE TRIPS 
to EUROPE 


We want you as our representative 


to interest other teachers in the 
meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations in 
Geneva, Switzerland, next July, and 
our educational tours in connection 
with that meeting. A few hours 
work each week among your friends 
will assure you a delightful, free 
trip to Europe and the convention | 
as our guest. | 
This Bureau, now 40 years old, is 
not a tourist agency, but operates, 
like a university, under a charter, 
without profits. This means better 
tours for less money. Instead of | 
humdrum guides our leaders on 
these tours are outstanding edu- | 
eators from Smith, Cornell, Har- 
vard, ete. 


May we send you 
full details? 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEI | 
31 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


ROP h 











ALL 
EXPENSES 


400 


ELECT your trip abroad from 232 itinerar- 
ies covering all countries of Europe during 
summer of 1929. Prices from $295 to 

$1074. England, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and France, all expenses, $406. Tour prices in- 
clude all necessary expenses from time of sailing 
until return. Congenial parties personally con- 
ducted by expert couriers. Delightful Tourist 
on Canadi Pacific 
steamships via the scenic St. —y— ~~ 
shipboard_—juct Likes bi z howe 
shi, —just © a Dig house 
amount of motor travel in E ur use party! “Lary: 
of satisfied clients rec iGuiid tours. Ask 


for beautiful 40-page a “Booklet E29.” 
Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 
Michigan 


Dept. 704, 180 North Blvd., CHICAGO 


EARN 
A European Tour 


(or its cash equivalent) 











by recruiting members for the 
most unusual European 
Tours of 1929. 


The tours are operated by an organiza 
tion of experienced travelers who hav« 
broken away from conventional and 
standardized trips. The unusual itiner 
aries and remarkably low rates have « 
strong appeal to all prospective travelers 
Tours to Soviet Russia 


Full information from 


Traveller's Steamship Corporation 


36 West 34th Street, New York City 
Tel’s Pennsylvania 1538, 1539, 1581, 2773 




















Travel in Europe — 1929 | 
University Tours of Quality 


LEADERSHIP 
Best in TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 


CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











GENEVA? | 


World Federation of Education Associations | 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
jal Travel Agents a y ne nd by 


National Education Association 











IS YOUR JOB STEADY ’? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their trainin, 
and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Writ 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M248, Rochester 
N Y.., for free 32 page book with list of positions now open to teach 
ors, emp! he csnehinn @ end full particulars telling bow to get one 
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\lthough there is no food that may be 
led a cure-all, properly speaking, 
Sauerkraut, or just plain kraut, comes 
any food can. It prevents 
\ growth of harmful bacteria, espe- 
} illy those which are frequently re- 
onsible for auto-intoxication. Its 
somewhat disinfectant 
the intestines, and so promotes in- 
nal cleanliness.” So Winifred 
Worth, a well-known dietetic writer. 


near as 


acts as a 


re. id 


says 


is es- 
and | 
all 


” 
complaints. 


iw Sauerkraut is a cleanser, and 


lly rich 


and 


in nutritive 
should be preferred by 
fering indigestion 
Rudolf Just, a famous German authority.) 


quaiities 
mins, 


from 





These are only two of the hundreds of 
ibutes to Sauerkraut in the library of 
The National Kraut Packers Association 


t Clyde, Ohio. Their own booklets “Sauer- 


wut as a Health Food” and “What Doc- 
) rs Say About Sauerkraut” contain many 
ore. They will interest the teachers who 


re doing so much to guide their wards and 
eir parents in the proper choice of foods. 
in studies, the teachers 
ve long since learned, depend largely on 
pupils. 


1e progress 


as 
physical condition of their 


the booklets as 
We ask the 


in their recon 


nd for as many of you 
teachers 
mendations 


the best. 


use 
the 
Sauerkraut 


Emblem of First Quality 


The Emblem shown 
here, on can or bar- 
rel, is your guaran- 
tee of FIRST QUAL- 
ITY Sauerkraut, 
Emblem is li | 
ised for use only 
members of the 
Association. It 
means FIRST 
JUALITY Sauerkraut always—Sauerkraut 
de in the most sanitary way in the most 
nitary factories and in strict accordance 
th Government Standards. Look for this 
blem when you buy. 


judiciously. 
same time 


to specily onl) 





to 





Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


15 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 





ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 





Send for Interesting Booklet FREE} 


ae ee ce es ee ee eee ee ee ee ee, 

mes | 

| The National Kraut Packers’ Association, | 

| Clyde, Ohio if 
Please send me postpaid copies of | 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with new tested recipe l am a 


eacher ir 


School. | 


| 
A Mn 


District Nx 


Name 





Address 


City and State 
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The Largest Cabin 


Fleet afloat .. 
Cunard 


Sixteen ships... distine- 
tive in appointments and 
clientele... conservative 
in price... Ask those who 
know what going Cabin 
means to them ... The 
answer will predomi- 
nantly be Cunard... 


Cabin sailings 
weekly to Europe ... the 


solution to an overnight 


Three 


decision to sail... and 


an economical one, 
too... On large, im- 
prey ed, new ly decorated 
Cunarders...the result 
of enormous expendi- 
tures... justified because 
Cunard Cabin Crossings 
have become the thing 


todo... 


A satisfying ...inexpen- 
sive... regular and fast 
route to England and 
France... And all ships 
have remodelled and 
comfortable Tourist 
Third 


tions... 


accommoda- 


To 
PLYMOUTH © HAVRE* LONDON 
QUEENSTOWN © LIVERPOOL 
LONDONDERRY * GLASGOW 


RATES 
Cabin 


Tourist Third Cabin 


#152.50up 
$107.50up 


CUNARD 
LIN 


a 


\ ot 


wematly 


See Your Local Agent 


FIGHTY 
YEARS * OF 


NINE 
SERVICE 
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|To the orange juice add the juice of 
one lemon, the salt, a little pepper, 
and the oil, and combine these ingr« 
dients thoroughly to make a French 
dressing. Place some lettuce on each 
individual. plate, and on the lettuce 
arrange the sections of half an orange 
in fan shape. Place three pitted dates 
at the base of the “fan.” Put two 
tablespoons of dressing over each 
portion of salad. 


CREAMY RIcE PUDDING 
| (Twenty portior of one-half cup each) 


Kecipe 


teaspoon ilt 


Utensils 


Needed 


pudding p 
< up 


five-quart 
measuring 
l strainer 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 


If you wish to serve this pudding 
cold, make it the day before you wish 


to use it. Put the milk into a pud- 
ding pan. Wash the rice by running 
cold water through it in a strainer. 
Add the rice, sugar, and salt to the 


milk, and bake the mixture in a slow 
oven two and a half or three hours. 
Stir the pudding occasionally to pre- 
vent a skin from forming on the top. 
The slower the pudding is cooked, the 
creamier it will be. Do not let it cook 
too quickly, as it will curdle. Serve 
the pudding hot or cold, as preferred. 
lor a little touch of holiday color on 
Washington’s Birthday, serve a red 
cherry on each portion of pudding. 


Following are the number of calo- 
ries furnished by each item of the 
menu: 

Three-fourths cup succotash, about 
150 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one bread 
and butter sandwich, about 268 calo- 
ries. 


One-third cup sliced oranges and 
bananas, about 110 calories. 
One cup milk, about 170 calories. 


One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 


One cup salmon soup, about 380 
calories. 
One slice canned pineapple and 


juice, about 100 calories. 
Three-fourths cup Italian macaroni, 


about 225 calories. 
Two whole wheat rolls and butter, 
|about 268 calories. 


Three-fourths cup buttered  cab- 
bage, about 90 calories. 


One portion orange and date salad 





a* 





34 (one-half orange and three dates), 
about 170 calories. 
| One-half cup creamy rice ,pudding, 


labout 280 calories. 
a ae 


Picture Study—‘‘Solemn 
Pledge, Taos Indians” 


Continued fron page 44 


From 1916 on we find Walter Ufer a 
constant contributor to all of the more 
' important exhibitions in American ait 
centers. Medals and prizes from the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the National 
Academy of Design of New York, the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, the 
Art Club of Philadelphia, and th« 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, honorary election to the Royal 
| Society of Artists, London, the Boston 
| Art Club, and the National Arts Club 
of New York, and, in 1926, the rank of 
}full Academician in_ the National 
Academy of Design of New York, have 


SHALL We Tracu Suspsect MATTER OR 
ATTITUDES OF MIND? 


In general, our present method and 
practice reveal two contrasting and 
apparently conflicting aims. One aim 
is that of merely transmitting or im- 
partin a certain amount educa- 
tional material or subject matter; 
'when the teacher has taught the les- 


of 


marked his progress to international | 
, fame. 

—— 
| Interest and Effort in Edu- 
cation 
| Continued from page 40 
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Free 


POSTER SET 
to help you 
teach health 








| 
| 
1} 

















New 18x 25-inch . 
nine-color poster 
P Pad of 
35 Ox9- | 
inch | 
. s | record 
| a sr blanks 
\~ ep ie) and 
fe LU post ’ 
I == 5! minia- 
tures o 
j| for | WS 
coloring 9» Te St 
| . - 
‘ 
| / y 
= - : | 
School lunch i v 
bulletin gf in 


OOD Health Rules” and the story 

of the heathfulness of fruits and 

vegetables are told in this new poster 

set and school lunch bulletin. The set 

includes: Beautiful, sunny 18 x 25-inch, 

9-color health poster for school roum. 

Pad of 6 x 9-inch poster miniatures 

in outline for children to color —with 

height and weight table and record blank 

on reverse side for individual records 

School lunch bulletin—with quantity 

| recipesand suggestions for mid-morning 
school lunch. 

Thousands of elementary teachers 
have already requested tl.is material for 
health and art classes. Mail the coupon 
NOW for your free set. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
Oran ges Lemons 





of 


Cacivornia Faurr Growers Exx 


| Div. 302-A, Box 530, Sta. C, Los Angeles, Calif 


HANGE, 


\ 


| Please send me the Classroom Health Poster, 
| Miniatures and School Lunch Bulletin indicated 
| above. 
| Name 


Name of Schox 


| School Addres 
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The WORLD’S 


Newest 


TRAVEL LAND oF JOY 


Few places exist in all the 
world where you can so 
thoroughly enjoy yourself at 
so reasonable a cost as in 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The year ‘round Travel Land, 
South Africa, offers rare oppor- 
tunities for a combined educa- 
tional and recreational trip of 
matchless interest. 


Visit the homes and places 
made famous by such illustri- 
ous characters as Cecil John 
Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kru- 
ger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Olive Schreiner and oth- 
ers of whom you have read. 


Many of Nature’s most stu- 
pendous wonders await your 
view; among them the Historic 
Cape, bourne of many an an- 
cient mariner and modern mo- 
torist . acres of diamonds 

. 40 miles of mile deep gold 
fields . mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins Magic Can- 
go Caves . mighty Drak- 
ensberg Mountains .... ma- 
jestic Victoria Falls ... . Kru- 
ger Big Game Preserve. 


Thrill at the barbaric but 
peaceful Bantu war dances 
Marvel at beautiful, modern cities and quaint, dignified, 
primitive native life, situated side by side. 





Indulge in the modern sports under ideal conditions; 
golf, tennis, shooting, trout, brook or surf fishing, 
horse-racing, etc. 

Most enjoyable of all is the invigorating climate— 
clean, health-fortifying—bringing a sense of youth and 
freshness to both mind and body. 


Travel is most comfortable . weekly connections 
via Southampton palatial steamers take you there 
. comfortable railroads comfortable hotels 
excellent cuisine. Good theatres afford evening 
diversion and the radio keeps you in touch with 
home .... wind up your tour in Europe. 


Write for fully illustrated travel literature, booklet 
ED-3, and details of costs and itineraries. You will be 
surprised at the moderate costs. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU, 


Room 657, 11 Broadway, New York City 





| 





son, has imparted information to the 
pupils, he feels that his duty is done. 
The other aim is to use this material 
for the purpose of forming certain 
ideals or predispositions, and to give 
new significance to the facts of every 
day living. 

There need not be a conflict between 
these two aims. Legibility and speed 
in penmanship can be developed along 
with an appreciation of and a desire for 
neatness. A spelling consciousness can 
be developed together with the ability 
to spell. Rate and comprehension i: 
reading need not be sacrificed in de- 
veloping a keen appreciation of and 
taste for good literature. 

The point of view advocated in this 
article does not imply any subordina 
tion of the teacher to the whims of the 
child. The educative results of subo: 
dinating either the teacher to the 
child, or the child to the teacher, are 
equally undesirable. Stimulation and 
guidance are the teacher’s most con 
tructive functions. The teacher must 
understand the relative values of chil 
dren’s interests. Some of them have 
no educative value; they fail to lead to 
more desirable experiences. If the 
question is “Shall teacher or child have 
the authority to command or forbid?” 


|} common sense tells us that it must be 








| siege which lasted three 


the teacher. 
will make it possible for the child to 
assume as much responsibility in mat 
ters of choice and direction as is con- 


sistent with his best development. 


> 


Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continue 


little army. The victories of Trenton 
and Princeton startled the British and 
brought hope to the hearts of the 
Americans. Washington and Greene 
were the heroes of these unexpected 
victories. 

In 1777 the 
and Germantown were 
first, General Greene’s consummate 
generalship saved the army from dis- 
aster. At the battle of Germantown 
his division gave a noble account of 
itself, and but for the unaccountabk 
panic which seized the whole army, he 
might have won a great victory. 

On March 2, 1778, Generai Greens 
was prevailed upon by Washington and 
others, very much against his desires, 
to become the quartermaster-general 
of the army. He held this position un- 
til he resigned in disgust more than 
two years later. During his tenure in | 
this office he waged ceaseless war with 
Congress in an effort to get money and 
provisions for the troops, and was 
commended by Washington for his 
ability and diligence. 

Free of the vexatious office of 
quartermaster-general, Greene, who 
had retained his rank in the line, 
asked Washington to give him a com 
mand. He was given West Point, New | 
York, but before he had been there a | 
week he accepted the command of the 
American forces in the South, taking 
the place of General Gates. 

For two years things had been going 
badly for the Americans in the South. 
Savannah fell to the British in De- 
cember, 1778, and soon afterwards 
Augusta, bringing active hostilities 
against the British in Georgia to an 
end. In September, 1779, the Ameri- | 
cans made a concerted land and naval | 
attack against Savannah. After a 
weeks an at- 
tempt was made to take the place by 
storm. The British lost fifty-five men | 
and the Americans and French one | 
thousand. General Pulaski was among 
the slain. 

Early in 1780 the British laid dian | 
to Charleston, which surrendered after 
a struggle of more than two months. 
Meanwhile two thousand Americans 
under General DeKalb started south. 
They were in North Carolina when 
Charleston surrendered. Without con- 
sulting Washington, Congress then 
sent General Gates to take command of 
DeKalb’s men. At the battle of Cam- 
den on August 16, Gates put up a most 
miserable fight and was ingloriously 
defeated. 


l from page 47) 


battles of Brandywine 
fought. At the 








However, the wise teacher | 
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EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 


By taking one of our escorted tours, arranged 
so thoroughly by our European departm: 
ou are assured a happy, carefree jour 
FREQUENT DEPARTURES 
Prices Range from $550 
Two very attractive Tours 
Leave July 2nd, S.S. LACONIA, cabin 
accommodations, visiting 8 countries in 
comfort and leisure, complete - ~- $975 
Leave July 3rd, S.S. HOMERIC, tourist 
accommodations, visiting 7 countries, good 


hotels, all expenses - - «+ $775 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


ation, itineraries to fit your quirement 





N t~- ing n de tail the r 
and deper 


Simmons Tours 


1328 Broadway at 34th St., New York City 

















jl Ideal Vacation Combination 
V7 
Yj : 


Cook's Annual Summer Cruise 


7 to EUROPE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Line» 
California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 19 


Our eighth consecutive cruise ...a 
proven itinerary — Madeira, Cadiz, 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco 

- returning via London and Paris 
with stop-over privilege in Europe. 
Booklet on request. 

Moderate Fares 


Tho ' 
Thos. Cook & Son/ 








OFFICIAL TOURS 


to the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland 
July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 
Also 
30 OTHER TOURS TO SELECT FROM 
Visiting all countries, 
all routes, popular prices. 
Please state tour 
in which interested. 


Walter H. Woods Company 
80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON . MASS. 

















UNIVERSITY ) 
AND GEN ERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


I > Lan 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVELINC. 


Managers of University Tours 








110 EAST 42” ST. NEW YORK CITY J 











At Copley Square, next 
wn to Old Trinity. 

~ + ~ Home-like 
Comforts. 

Starting Point 
for all Blue 
Line Tours. 

Rates 





The BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 
= 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way te prevent the abel rf 
owing again. Easy _ painless harmiess 
ite today, er t © ch he 


DJ. MAHLER, “152. A Mahier Parke Providence, R 

















Febr 
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‘Practical 
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Organdy Apron 
with Flare Skirt 
No, 2921 — Organdy, clear 
and crisp, combines a waist 
of cool ox “ and a skirt of 
ide to make 
construc- 
requiring 
tch and lazy 
ery to finish 
pray design. 


2 -O5¢ 


a soft 
this apron. The 
tion is complete, 








the stan 


m Will fit sizes 
40. Price 


Boil proof Cotton to em- 
broider, Wc extra. 


cach 


A color and lesson chart 
cluded with every 


SPECIAL 
VALUE 
No.2917—Pop- 

lar pond lily 
sign for out- 

} line and French 

~0t =embroid- 

y. Fast color 
mestitched 
itches of Rose 

r Green Aul 

t iges hem- 
ched for cro- 

t« 





n Pe 
1 Gre at F alls whit e tubing. Sie 4236 § ‘, 00 


hes, price per pair 

arf to matc - _ he mstitched on wi ae, _ 
each 79¢ 

ases 25cextra,for s ~ | J0c. 


idery clot! ize 17 x 45 inches. Price 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund 


wu proof cotton fe 7 6 pew 
SEND FOR YOUR 













General Greene was 
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This, in brief, 
state of affairs 


was the lamentable 
in the South when 
appointed to the 
command. Gates had been Greene’s 
bitter enemy throughout the war. 
was jealous because 
vorite and right-hand man was Greene. 
Now the day of reckoning had arrived, 
for General Greene came not only to 
succeed him in command, but also with 
orders to put him on trial before a 
court-martial for his conduct at the 
battle of Camden. At that time, how- 


ever, Greene could not spare the gene- 
ral officers necessary for the trial of | 
Gates. As he pondered the matter he 
came to the conclusion that at the bat- 
tle of Camden Gates was really the 
victim of circumstances beyond his 


control. Finally he sent Gates to 
Philadelphia to report to Congress, 
and wrote letters to members of Con- 
gress stating that he did not think it 
necessary to try him. Gates was final 
ly restored to favor in the army. 

In less than a year after taking 
command in the South, General Gree: 
gained control of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, with 
the exception of Charleston § and 
Savannah. He was defeated in a few 
battles, but always in the end his 
was successful. He maneu- 
vered Cornwallis into Virginia, wher« 
Washington fell upon and captured 
him, At about the same time Green 
defeated the 
and drove them into Charleston. This 
victory, together with the surrender 
of Cornwallis, virtually ended the war, 
though it was some time before the 
treaty of peace was signed. 

For his conspicuous services to his 
country, General Greene was voted a 
medal by Congress and grants of land 





He | 
Washington’s fa-| 
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GONE into minutes » 


OR COSTS YOU NOTHING 



















Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— 
cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in toes, instep, 
ball or heel—dall ache in the ankle, calf or 
knee—shooting pains from back of toes, spread- 
ing of the feet, or that broken-down feeling — 
all can now be quickly ended. 

ENCE 


S sult fr 
t the 


1d press aguinst 


Trouble starts 

in wes ake ned 
muscle v 
bones of tore rd 
arch are displaced. 
Pain follows 


ZA: uper-elastic band 


says 94% of all fo 
ym weakened mus« 
foot bones to becom 
sensiti ner 


ot pains re- 
es that per 





sistsan strength 
lood vessels, Now aw is discovere ens Ww kened muscles 
to strengthen these muscles while laces’ bones 1 
olding the bones in position, Paing instantly 
top in 10 minutes when this amaze ° — 
ng band, theJung Arch Brace, is Go to druggist. shoe store or 
ed, Stand, walk, or dan for chiropodist - they can't upply 
irs—you just don’t get tired, you use coupo ow ar 
t slips on—resul!ts are almost postman w rite. fer free —_ on 
liate One of the s a ts foot troubles, 
in the tension and st tch. 
it is highly elastic and amaz- \""---- FREE if it fails seaae- 
ingly light and thin, y« t strong = ; Jung Arch Brace Co. ,192 Jung Bldg. , Cincinnati, Obie } 
nd durable. An exceedingly soft sponge i Send one pair of braces marked below : ‘ 
ubber lift is provided and urgently advised . ‘ 
for severe cases. Worn with any style foot t (Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) ! 
wear, There is nothing stiff to further weaken t POR SEVERE CASES POR WILD CASES ! 
nuscles or cause discomfort. ! — with cushion lift } — without cushion lift ! 
Pain stops like magic. Soon band may be !'c BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) #1 ! 
discarded and feet are well to stay. Nearly ;ay ICTOR (long) $2.60 | O MIRACLE (lon) $1.50 ! 
tone “ag bog Eo be Specialists, amazed at jC Money enclosed Send C, 0. D. plus pestan : 
Wear it 10 days; if not delighted, your ! Shoe Size Shoe Width ! 
money returned, . és ! 
{ Name j 
4% ARCH | © ! 
| ’ ) 
BRACES !-Wcescscccecz: oS 
Canada: 166 Dafferin St., Toronto Add 25c to above prices 





WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 












mS FREE COPY of . in South Carolina and Georgia. He : ‘2 t ' t F 
ar 84-Page Spring Boo! died at his plantation, Mulberry Grove, h 7 ae of Fa Wh ey///) Mi } 
pod hg CY Georgia, on June 19, 1786. He had t 1S ummer a} it a 0 a. 0 i: 
. selection available of useful moved his family to this plantation} 
J The better ctadeaiLimucne, || from Newport, Rhode Island, in 1785. © you know that you can earn Teachers with normal school or col- 

Silk Hosiery, Iafants’ and sa oe) over $200 a month this coming _lege training (and at least two years of 
S | ments, and Ruffied and Panel summer? Do you know that after teaching experience) are desired. 


Curtains are also shown. 


\ Books and morchondies 
sent only within the U. 


FRE DERICK HEE RRSCHNER™ 
6036850.Ashland Ave, CHICAGO 


The Platoon Schools of 
St. Paul 


Continued from page ¢ } 


you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have ~ Opportunity to go 
ahead to a big osition with more 
income—an wit bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 


This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to beassociated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 








study spelling and learn how to use a 








dictionary. From this room they pro- organization in business twenty years Come to start. Please give full infor- 
ceed at 10 o’clock to the music and art for teachers of personality and edu- mation as to your age, education, ex- 
GAL S TON E S| roeom, and at 10:40, the time of the cation who are interested thissummer _Petience, and the ot ys aawee 
, . general change, to the room in which in exchanging their usual profit- this vacation, in your first letter 
Their Cause Discovered they have their regular work, <i less leisure for a vacation of business Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, 
FREE HEALTH AND DIET CHART where the y remain for two periods, experience and growing income. Cleveland, Ohio. 





passing back to the home room at 12) 
o’clock for dismissal. 

At 1:30 they assemble in the home | 
room for enrollment, and then pass to 
the room in which they have their reg- 
ular work, for two more periods. At 
| 2:50 they pass to the gymnasium, end- 
ing the day by passing to the home 
room at 3:30 for dismissal. 

In establishing the platoon plan in 
any system of schools some reorgani- 


Valuable to every person who has trouble with Diet 

food disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or Yellow 
Skin, Gas, Colic Spells, Gall Troubles (GALL STONES), 
‘ Constipation or Auto -Intoxication. Sent free 
pon request. Address Unger Products Co., 
C43, 22 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 








WOMEN: 


CARNOT CO., 415 Dwight itis Races Cy, Mo. 


WANT BEAUTIFUL SKIN| WRITE SONG POEMS 
! } 


¢ Mg (or Melodies)—Send for “real” proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 


CThe Famous 
‘Wing °275 Sz 





Chicago. 













uM rNova. Seil at 2x Wr 








pee — oe zation of the teaching body will be 
|U. S. SUPPLY CO. o09. C616 Greenville, Pa. found necessary. For instance, those . . 
| St. Paul teachers who were found to Free Trial Till May 
YoU | possess unusual talent in music and ae In Your Own Home 
! pony aneciel teachecs tm thant 'HE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, founded 1868, 
ARE ooo P a 7 ; : wishes you totry one of its rare instruments in your 
e | branches. Those who showed special home FREE till May 1, 1929. Hearits rich inspiring 


tone, 40-year guarantee, Sent direct to you— freight 
paid by us. Our direct-from-factory prices wil! save 
you $150 to $300; if not satisfied return at our expense. 
Pianos, player- aciieniie te CDLCL 


‘The Book of Cx ete FREE 


/nformation about 
of 30 styles, factory Prices, 


Girls 


-F & 





renner in gymnasium were given the 
| opportunity to prepare themselves for 
| this work. Many who displayed mors 
interest in the literary than in the 
mechanical side of reading were chosen 
to teach this kind of work. 


Women—16 Up 
Why pay $29.00 for a $12.40 
Frock? In a few weeks’ 
time work, at your own home, 
can learn to design and create it 


Spare 
you 





Style 42. $275 
Genuine Mahor Iv ry K 


Sent FREE with catalo 

















distinctively your own. } The study rooms ar ter euotel howany LEE with catalog, of 20 cytes, factes 
teachers who teach the pupils how to Founded 
START A | euler and a. to keep busy. It is WING & SON, iw a2 Gueclant Ot Avenue New York 
GOWN “SHOPPE” | renege og 4 eg for the — _—~ . 
srs to keep in close touch with 1e 
$35 to $75 Week = : satiate ail 
| classes in the academic subjects of the all ° 
Over 28,000 women including | platoon in which they teach. They Teachers let me give you a regular 


many teachers have taken this 


30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 


must also make a study of the pupils 


























fascinating training. They now yv w best to reach them. " i 
design and make theirown gowns and knov ho re ° oe ne ee We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
There is no work of more importance M Ba wey ew ne : : 
and have three times as many . ee Bow 6nd valve Hhondon 6 6&8 Kondon’s. It prevents infee- 
= mes to the schools. The necessity for to advise this healthy habit to - 
4 original and distinctive gowns / : : tien, coldsand catarrh. Just as 
; ited effort he par f the teach- their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- » Col 
as they previously had _, united effort on the part of the teac Gale tapoande, Seseead aac ta a 
had stock dresses. ers so that the work may be better a ~_— : . 
we | eorrels as ke m i ‘lose ‘h Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
Mail Coupon correlated has kept them in close touc parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
ey FROCK Immediately e* Coupon | with one another, and the atmosphere sead you, not asample, butareg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
ool ea a. <* FRANKLIN | of good fellowship is everywhere in ular size 39c tube of Kondon’s. inneapolis, Mina. 
{ printed si ; 
as bodic ~ INSTITUTE evidence. 
and cuffs of lace d ; 
Brain te bs y* Rochester, N.Y. More variety and interest are added Take these four ex for pupils’ health 
j hap Pelco “20D Ruch tome 32 fi GOWN | to each school day for the pupils: 
=a * 7 tessouain the subject checked and | their school is their social world, and 
Y Sovin: 4 ali particular — am ~ . wy ‘Yr ac ai > 
sisco - tain iene Mittinery | they are becoming better _acqu ainted 
_ with, and are learning to solve, many 





of the problems of social life. 
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Instruct them now in gum massage! 


116 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





February 1929 


Give your children the benefits of this new 


safeguard for their teeth and gums 





ITH far-sighted 

alertness, our 
teachers are seizing upon 
the new doctrine of oral 
health—the doctrine of 
gum massage. In it they 
see a fresh opportunity 
to make the men and 
women of tomorrow fit 
in their bodies as well as 
in their minds. 

All the nation over— 
in cities, towns and rural 
districts—the massage or 
brushing of the gums is 
becoming an established 
practice. For example, 
one teacher from Crow- 
ley, Louisiana, writes: 








Explain carefully to your children the vital importance of healthy gums 


Then they will realize the value of daily gum massage 


assure your children their 
rightful heritage of sound 
teeth and healthy gums. 


Pass on to your children the 
benefits of gum massage 


Teach them the double 
use of the toothbrush— 
to brush the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth. 
Drill them in the simple 
technique of gum mas- 
sage—a light brushing of 
the gum from the base to 
the teeth, inside and out, 
at the same time the 
teeth are cleaned. Instill 
in them the corollary of 
healthy teeth—firm and 








“In our toothbrush 
drills, the children are taught to brush 
up and down, also ‘behind the ears’ 
(as we call it) of their teeth, and to 
massage the gums.” 

The eventual benefits from this spread- 
ing practice are incalculable. For, to 
quote one prominent specialist, “If a 
man or woman reaches adult life with 
clean, healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder of his or 
her life.”’ 


Gum massage vital to offset 
the harm soft foods do our gums 


Gum troubles are prevalent today. And 
dental science has discovered the cause 





Few children eat the roughage that keeps the 
gums hard and healthy 


—our modern diet of soft food. For like 
any other tissue, the gums need exercise 
to keep in perfect health. This they do 
not get from our modern diet of soft, 
finely prepared foods. 


As a result, the gums grow soft and 
tender. They bleed easily — ‘Pink 
toothbrush”’ is a warning of more serious 
trouble ahead. Children particularly en- 
joy a soft and creamy diet and only 
make matters worse by their well-known 
tendency to hasty eating. 

Since little can be done in changing 
our diet, the dental profession urges gum 
massage as a corrective for the harm that 
soft foods do. Massage, or gentle brush- 
ing, of the gums rouses the sluggish 
circulation and brings fresh vigor and 
health to the depleted gum tissues. In 
the words of one practitioner: ‘‘Another 
striking feature of this (gum tissue) 
circulatory system is the effect produced 
by pressure—this will cause blanching 
of the gum tissue, and blanching is fol- 
lowed by ‘blushing’ due to the influx of 
arterial blood.” 


This latest discovery of dental science 
affords you a new opportunity to help 


healthy gums. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de- 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasion- 
ally “shows pink.” But Ipana or no, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a- 
day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Clip Order Blank Belou 


Pictures 

Hectographs 

Victrolas 

HERE are six flavors—Pepper- 


— oe  ( ; ° . : 

= “nf mint, Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, 
a ‘aay Licorice and Cinnamon which sell 
e ee elnie Br for 5c per package. Everybody has 


a nickle! Everybody likes one of the 
six pleasing flavors. 


Pianos, Radios 


| Printing Presses Scotmints are made of the purest 
| Beautified School Grounds materials and are very healthful for 
| Magazines 


First Aid Kit children. 


Encyclopaedias, Books 








No Capital Required 
We extend 30 davs credit to am 
School, Class, Society, Church or 
other similar organization, ship 














parcel post or express (charges pre- 
paid to your door) and give any as- 
sortment of Boxes you require. 


Churches 
Are you a Sunday School Teacher, 
Christian Endeavorer, etc? Thousands 
have raised funds for Church Organi- 
zations through the Scotmints Plan. 


HERE IT IS 
Mail IT NOW! 


Playground Equipment 
Footballs, Basket Balls 
Door Mats, Shoe Scrapers 
Automatic Pencils, Pens 
Oil Stoves and Heaters 

Eye Testing Apparatus 
Thermos Lunch Kits 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Sanitary Cup Dispensers 
Paper Towel Dispensers 
Health Scales 

Drinking Fountains 
Thermometers, Barometers 
Hot Lunch Equipment 
Domestic Science Equipment 
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ORDER BLANK 


If you do not u ish to clip coupon, just copy it and send your order. 
SCOTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 27, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen Kindly ship the following order, which will be sold for the benefit of 
School, Class, Church, Society, etc., and payment in full of 
] 


ey due you will be made not later than 30 days, or before that if mints have been sold. 





Ne me School 

Street Principal 

City Society 

Stite ; : Church — 


Reference — ____.Pastor saemanaenniamonsiainnen 














Do You Need Any Raise Funds for Your School 


of These Things Delicious Scotmints are being sold success- 
hool? fully by Public and Private Schools, 
for Tour Churches and Clubs everywhere 


Flags Come along! It’s Easy, Quick and Sure— it requires 
Pencil Sharpeners no Capital and it’s lots of Fun and Good Experience 


Read the Experiences of Others 


“We (the Junior Class of the Tuttle High School) sold 640 pack 
ages in three days.” Miss Mable Dean, Tuttle, Okla, 
vy 
“We sent the first order as a ‘chance.’ The excellent service, fair- 
ness and squareness, and the easy selling Scotmints induced us to 
try again. We paid a large part of the new electric light fixtures 
installed in our Church.” Miss Rene Nelson, Manistee, Mich. 
Sr 

“A very easy way to raise money for our Clubs.” 
Vrs. Fred Gilmore, Pres. Parent-Teachers Assn., Johnstown, Pa, 
Yr 
“Your mints continue to be of the same excellent quality as the 
first ones received two or three years ago, and they are the best 
‘repeaters’ that we have found anywhere. Please forward 2,000 
packages to be sold by Broadway School to buy a Victrola.” 
Mr. H. H. Conger, City Recorder, Van Bure n, Ark, 
wr 
“My Sunday School enjoyed selling it.” 
Rev. C. H. Hetherington, Shawinigan Falls, Que., Canada 


Free Information Bureau for Customers 
Any School, Class, Society, Parent-Teacher Association, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Mother’s Council, Christian Endeavor, 
Sunday School, Church, Club, Ladies’ Aid Society, Guild, Mission- 
ary Society, Hospital, etc., may obtain through us the cost of any 
article they wish to purchase with funds derived from the sale of 
Scotmints by making the request when ordering. We will tell them 
the firm or firms quoting the best prices so they can buy from them, 


SCOTMINTS COMPANY, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FACTORIES : Cleveland, U. S. A.—Montreal, Canada 


PRICE LIST 


Six Flavors: Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, 
namon and Licorice 


Each packed in separate boxes of 80 packages. 


Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 


4 boxes ( 320 pl $ 9.00 $16.00 $ 7.00 

6 = 80 ‘ 3.25 24.00 10.75 

8 = ( 640 = 17.50 32.00 14.50 

12 si ( 960 8 25.90 48.00 22.10 

14 7 (1120 gin 29.75 56.00 26.25 
TERMS 


You may deduct 3 % Cash Discount only when you send Cash in full 
right with your order. Otherwise our terms are Net Cash in 306 
days from date of shipment, i. e., date of invoice. Scotmints are 
shipped express or parcel post prepaid to any point in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 


































For the teaching of General Science in its intermediate schools 
—the Detroit Board of Education has published a 226-page 
course of study volume containing lesson plans, outlines, 
problems and methods, demonstrations and 
and a complete list of text books and reference works—for 


teachers of grades 7, 8, and 9. 


Again and again, in a total of 41 refer- 
ence lists—Compton’s Pictured Encyclo 
pedia is referred to by volume number 
and page exactly 78 times. And only twice 
is any other encyclopedia mentioned. 


For many definite reasons Compton’s i 
used constantly in Detroit Schools as a 
general reference work to supplement the 
scores of text books listed. First, its wealth 
of modern, up-to-the-minute complete and 
accurate material. Second, its presentation 
of this material in interesting, attention- 
arresting narrative form with profuse 





Webb and Didcoct, pp. 98-:%% 
New Editior Pt 0-167 
r and Whitman, > 
' 


experiments, 


illustration that appeals to younger and 
older pupils alike. And third, the accessi- 
bility of this material. Every subject and 
every branch of every subject covering 
geology, geography, botany, chemistry— 
science, history, the arts—all the facts of 
today are found in final form in Compton’s 
And now—as a general reference work, 
it should be considered standard equip- 


ment for any modern school system. 


Note: Above is one of the 41 
reference lists appearing in 
the Detroit Course of Study 
in General Science. In this vol- 
ume, published by the Detroit 
Board of Education, 78 specific 
Compton references appear 
—and only 2 of any other 
encyclopedia. 


Pace-maker for all encyclopedias—modern and up-to-the- 
minute in illustration and text—Compton’s always has been 
—is today—and always will be premier among encyclopedias. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON @& COMPANY 


Compton Building 


q 
. 
* 1000 No. Dearborn St. + Chicago 7) 
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